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[.- Recent Discoveries of XUditvcJ Remains in London. By 
Pffll rp Norman, Esq.* Iked ■'‘resident 


Read 9th December J915 


(1) Jv [ me ha m ! AYLOfis Hall. The eadn eedle Street. 

In Septum her roro I heard that houses had been pulled down on the north 
side af Mt ivliant Tuvlnr- Flail, ,md that various interesting discoveries had 
been made. Mr. Reader and I went there together, and an elevation and plan 
drawn bv him of Roman remains then found are given in ^nimeologut, vol. Ixiii. 
They record the position of a Roman floor near the halt resting on gravel about 
17 ft. 0 in. below the present ground U vel. 

More apparent, however, to those who visited the 5 it< v^- re the foundations 
and the masotuy up to the windows <-1 the hall of the Merchant Taylors, which 
had been hidden for generations. At a glance one saw that these foundations 
and the lower pan pit the wall were ancient: It will be seen that the foundations 
of tiie buttresses, and to a large extent the an hes between them, are of chalk, 
the crowns of the arches being ol harder material (pi 11 . fig, n These arches 
project slightly in front of the wall, which had a plinth about 2 ft flbt>v£ the 
medievalgi’ouii d level, and was faced with Cdttrsed stories. Mr. M< w (bought 
that they jin —.tty from Gods tone or Gallon. The two arches containing 
little or no dmlk appeared to be later. In alllikelihood the foundations, with 
the lower part of this wall except where it had been repaired, belonged to the 
original structure Furt her examination lias proved that most of the wall above 
is also medieval, but it has lost its facing stones, which have been replaced by 
stucco. In the course of the excavation t!h chalk footings of a medieval wall 
were found i ft wide, running parallel with the hall. dnft. to the north of it 

In itjjj, not long after the north side of the hall had been laid bare and 
again hidden by houses for on indefinite period, more light was thrown on the 

4 t am indebted to Mr Ernest Woolley,,a past Mliter of the Merchant Taylors'Company, for 
admirable pluHograples of vartOUa p-itts uf the buildings, and the authorities of the Guild have 
furnished a most accurate drawing of the rtortli ode by their surveyor Mr. Mew {pi, I), ata. other 
photographs 

vol. ucvii. v 





2 RE CENT DISC )VKK IKS OF 

building by the discovery of the upper part of an arch in the south wall near the 
west end in a position corresponding with that of the arched recess* nr 1 buffet in 
the north wall. This was dearly an arch connecting the hull w ith a fine oriel, or 
more correctly bay, window; the line of the slanting roof can still be seen on the 
building which runs at right angles from the west eml of the south wall An 
illustration from a photograph shows the appearance of tins arch before rest ora' 
tion (pi. 1 1 , fig. 2); it appears to belong to the fourteenth century. < )nc sees traces 
of a floor below, dating from the time when rooms were built against the closed 
arch, and there were fragments of plaster on the veal 1 . The surveyor has also made 
a drawing of the south side of the hall at the time of this photograph. The wail 
was shortly afterwards cased with Portland stone, the outer moulding of the 
arch being alone left exposed to v iew, ll appears from the Guild's accounts 
that not later than the sixteenth century the oriel window was removed 
or incorporated in a house containing a staircase, with a room or rooms 
over it. 

Whatever the building may have been that stood on the site of the bay 
window from the sixteenth century onwards, it was cleared away after the 
Great Fire, by which time the origin of the arch had doubtless been forgotten. 
The upper part of this interesting relic remained as a window to the hall until 
about the year 1795, when it was finally blocked up. Great alterations were 
also made then to the other windows in the hall These windows, which had 
previously been smaller, with clearstory windows above, were then heightened, 
and the clearstory windows filled in. 

A few paragraphs from the documentary evidence about this banqueting 
hall anil the ancient buildings still attached to it will I hope be acceptable. 
When the late Mr. C. M, Clode wrote his Memorials of the Merchant Taylors 
Company , published in 1875, he knew that the hall was not entirely destroyed in 
the Great Fire. But it was thought to belong in the main to the late seven¬ 
teenth century, until, in 1893, the beautiful recess, already referred to, was 
discovered in the north wall, near the west end. which proved that the 
am iem features still existing were at any rate important. Recently Mr. 11 . L. 
Ilopkimon, Master of the Guild in toio-n, following in the footsteps of 
Air. I Mode, but with greater oj>porturuties for studying old documents, has 
thrown much light on various properties situated in no fewer than four parishes 
Jxdween Comhill and 1 bread needle Street, winch the Merchant Taylors by 
degrees acquired and now occupy; and on the age respectively of their three 
ancient buildings—the hal), the crypt, and the kitchen. From information sup¬ 
plied by him, tin following quotations and references to documentary evidence 
and my accompanying remarks are derived 

In his privately printed volume entitled The History of the site of Merchant 
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MEDIEVAL REMAINS IN LONDON 3 

■ - Hnpkinson refers tor.deed of feoffment dated8th May 

<3.12, by which Edmund Ciepin conveyed to John dc Yukeslee. ientmaker in 
the King. all his principal mansion in the wards of Comhtll and 1 Bradestrete , 
with the great gate towards Comliill and the solar over it, and with another gate 
towatrls *Bradt si ole Ik‘ longing to the same mansion, which Sir < 'diver Ingham, 
k night, had hitherto held of Crop in and inhabited. Ingham was a gallant, 
soldier who fought and died in France, and whose tomb, with effigy, is in 
the parish church of Ingham in Norfolk It is dear from the evidence that 
' Bradcstrete' thus referred to was not the Broad Street with which we are 
familiar, but was what now called fit read needle Street. 

In 1345 Yakeslee conveyed the property to John Aystwyk, f marchant et 
citcin \ who conveyed it in 1347 to certain feoffees or trustees for the ‘Guild or 
Fraternity of St John the Baptist of London", as the present Merchant Taylors' 
Company was then called, L remained vested in trustees till the year 1392. 
whi n, the Guild having obtained a licence in mortmain, the property was con¬ 
veyed under their own title 

In an old book belonging to the Company, known as the 1 Memorial! or 
Ledger Book*:’, prepared by their legal adviser ‘upon the penisinge of all the 
,'vidi tices belonging to this bouse , there appears the following memorandum : 
►but yet is to be noted that the said Londcs have belonged to the Companie of 
Merrhaunt taiUottrs by way of leoffmertLe upon truste sythens decimo nono of 
King £3' (Le. 13.45). If that year be correct then it would appear that the 
Company’s beneficial ownership of the property began with the conveyance to 
Aystwyk, who must therefore have purchased it as their nominee. 

When the site was transfcrrc' I in 1 392 there were two messuages comprised 
in the conveyance (where formerly there had been lull one), viz, a messuage 
called 1 Taillomsh.dk in lln-pandas o! Si Bem t Fink and St. Martin Outwieh 
(the Ate occupied by the present hall), and another messuage in the parish of 
St, Peter*. Comhilf Mr. Hopkinson's evidence seems to prove that the mes- 
su nge in St. Peter's,ComhiII, was in fact tfu mansion formerly in the occupation 
of Sir Oliver Ingham which Crepin had sold to Yakeslee*and that the site of the 
hall was then part of the garden attached to this house. It is described in the 
earliest roll extant, namely that for the year 1399-1400, as *le veill host iell ’ 
(the old mansion), and stood ^ouLh-cast of the present hall, where no, 2 Whitt 
Lion Court, Corn hill, now is, It may have been used for a time as the hall of 
the Company while the present hall was being built. Further study of thr 
doetiments foils to give an exact date for that event; it must have been between 
til, years tM$ and 1592. 

A deed between John ‘ Ghirchcman’ or Churchman and various raembdns 
of the Fraternity of Taylors and Linen Armourers, dated 1388, shows that a 
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kitchen then occupied the same site as the present one. to the south-east oi the 
hall, and it may have been the kitchen of Ingham's residence. to which perhaps 
there W2S access through a pointed nrcliw.iv, now Hoiked and partly concealed 
bv a huge fireplace standing out from the east wall. This archway seems to be 
the oldest architectural feature in the building, in i 125 fi a large sum was spent 
on the kitchen, and nothing else of importance was done until comparatively 
modern time*. We may conclude, therefore, that most of it date's from then. 
In Lhc accounts for 1433 is the following entry 

Item spended on mete and drinke and Ijot-hirc- when men toeni m sec Kemiington 
kechyn roof 18 1 . 

It was perhaps the royal residence at Kennington that was visited lot the 
purpose of getting some hint as to the roof of the Merchant Taylors' kitchen. 
The latte 1 v. Meh escaped with slight damage in the Great Fire of London, was 
seriously injured in the fire of 1705, which destroyed houses m Bishopsgatc 
Street Leadcnhall Street, and Cnrnhill. In February lyio, alter die reading 
of this paper, but before it had gone to the printer, a shaft-was sunk adjoining 
the north wall of the kitchen, and the original foundations of chalk and ragstone 
were found at a depth of 14 ft to 15 ft. belnw the present ground level. 

We now come to rather an impnrlanL subject, that of tin- former existence 
and probable position of a chapel at Merchant laylors Hall. Under a grant 
from Simon of Sudburv, bishop of London, 1361-75. a Chapel dedicated in honour 
of St.John the Baptist, on the north side ■ *1 St. Paulk Cathedral.was appropriated 
to the use oi the Guild, and priests were appointed to say masses there daily and 
to pray for the souls of brethren and sisters deceased. It was still used h\ llu* 
Guild in 1551. as appears from an entn' in the accounts 0! that year “for 
makyng clean the < ’hapeII at Polles against Christ ynmas , 

The Guild also had a private rliape] at their hall which almost certainly had 
been built before the year [308 v »hen the earliest accounts begin ; for there is no 
record of its construction, though the cost of building is regularly entered in 
these accounts. The existence of the . hapel in 1403 4 is proved without question 
by the following entry: 

Item pur eercsies cl channcld! cn la chapel del sale ct en hi chape'll de Seilil 

Houles. xx s. iiij'f ub. 

The chapel must have adjoined the hall, for the accounts of 1430-1 relate 
to a gutter between the two buildings: 

Item for vlb. s-Udur to the golt- 1 beside chappdlc and the halle 2*. 6 ti 

By a bull of Pope Calixtus I II, dated 1455. after mention that the fraternity 
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had founded and endowed a chapel at 'TaJllours Halle' in the parish of St. 
Martin Outwieh. leave C given to have masses and Other ^-a viees performed 
in the said chapel, saving always the right of the parish church of St Martin 

The boundary between the parish of St, Martin Outwieh and that <4 
St Benel Fink runs diagonally across the hall, its west wall, except almut ts ft, 
to the south, being in tlic lalkV paridi. l his would not have left room for the 
chapel there, and moreover an early building called the 'kings Chamber 
occupied the available space on that side. 

Part of the north wall is also in the parish ot SL lienet l*mk. As 
the remaimlerof that side, between ih< entrance fo ic hall and Threadn- cdle 
Str- i then was a small com t-v ard, probably as old as the chapel, across which 
access was obtained bv a covered gan.way to the Street, The rest ol the frontage 
in Thrcndm cdlc Street was Occupied by houses let to tenants, but no buildings 
ther- d any fajigjjtt could have touched the hall or they would have blocked 

the north windows. , . . . • t . 

The south side except a narrow piece at Us cast end, where the old court¬ 
room stood, rs occupied by the garden. At the west end of the south wall was 
the large oriel window already mentioned If the chapel adjoined the hail 
except on the site of the old court-room, on the south side of the hall near the 
cast end.it must have been A building not higher than the present modern corndor. 
or it Would have interfered with the other windows. 

The only available site reiterimng Is that to the east of the hall* where there 
is a vaulted Crypt which appears to date from the late fourteenth century. 1 l is 
IVw of two bays, but there was formerly a third bay to the north under the 
entrance court,'which was destroyed in 1853, when the present clerk's office was 
builL Allen. 1 wftO gives a ground plan, says that the dimensions are 39 it. to in. 
bv 12 ft 10 in the material being chalk and ragstone. The floor is about (2 ft 
below the modi ra ground level. The last contemporary reference to a chapel 
occurs in a rent roll for tfri v<-nr ending Lady Day. lyr a few months betore 
the act for the di-solution of chantries was passed. Shortly afterwards, namely 
in 1553. a room called the ‘ Bachelors' Chamber is thus mentioned, and like the 

chapel it adjoined the hall: 

Item paid to the Homer for I III pdnsft of &&T occupyial in the mciidyng of 
a gutter at the caste end of the hall .uijomyng to the bachelors chamber 

1 iltsi Lornl by T. Allen (Wright's cditiuni, wfc w. p. 35 c Allen shows the beginning* ot 
tliaiEOiudrib& Mas^RH fourth bay. which W«pCTll*J» * of the draught™ N> 

m. K tte text He Ml n..< gi« the jgf* «C *« 'W’* 5 *! ** “ V°.T HT i $» 
nkln it eoped, this V.,.1 bu„« nxfaxl • <w*'■ TW •»>* tf». ***&!#. «* ** , ‘ a11 ' 

The third hay was more tu the rtortli- 
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The entries in the minute books of the Court of Assistants prove that the 
bachelors' chamber was over the nypt 

Mr Hopkipson gives good reasons lor suggesting that the l)achdors' 
chamber was in fact the chapel, which after the passing ol the Chantries Act tell 
into disuse, and in the course of years was handed to the Bachelors or Yeomen 
of the Guild as a convenient meeting-place 

1 he belief that the chapel was east of the hall is strengthened by an entry 
in an ancient book called the Treasury Accountdated < Xrtobcr 141 i^ t recording 
pay men L 'towards the bieldynges and Repairyng ol the Hal! end eastWardes. 
the chapell. the chapcll chambre, the botery, the pantry, and other places '. The 
space claimed lor the chapel would have left plenty of room for the passage 
leading to the kitchen, and for the buttery. The fact that the crypt in not 
oriented, but runs north and south, presents a difficulty, but domestic chapels 
did not always follow the rule* An exception is that o' the chapel in the gate¬ 
house of Carnarvon Castle. Judging from the survey made by order of the Lord 
Mayor, ‘reduced into one intire plat ', by John Leake,and engraved by 11 oliar 
in (667, which shows ground plans of destroyed City churches, not as rebuilt 
but as they were before the Great Fire, the medieval parish church of Si. Edmund, 
king and martyr, must have run north and south as does the present one. There 
is an outlined ropy of Leake's plan by George \ VrLue. 

It has been objected that the site thus allotted to the Merchant Taylors' 
chapel was tod narrow tor its length, but until the year 1.403 the Guild had no 
ground immediately to the east of it, and they would have had to adapt them¬ 
selves to the conditions available. From whui has preceded we must conclude 
that the only other possible! site for the chapel is that ol the old court- room 
built about 16S1 and destroyed in our own time, but there is no record ofancunt 
remains having been found there, and the space G thought to be inadequate* 

I need do no more than barely mention the I act that the Merchant Taylors, 
before acquiring their property south of Thread needle Street, had been estab¬ 
lished in Basing Lane, probably on the site «d nos. 30 and 41 Cannon Street, on 
the south side of the court-yard of tht old Red Lion Inn, now known as Red 
Lion Court. 

U is also beyond the strict limits of our subject that in 1 336 Edmund deCrcpin 
sold to one John deColonia property south of that which he had sold to John de 
Yake&lee; that this property had another principal mansion on it about where 
Sun Court,Combi 11 . formerly Weigh 1 louse Yard, now is, and that it came into 
the possession of the Grocers' Company, who are still the owners. 

) he hall of the Merchant Taylors'Company is ol quite exceptional interest 
because, apart from the noteworthy events that have occurred there and the 
number of illustrious people who have been associated with it, it ts now' the only 
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medieval hull existing in London which belongs-to a rity Guild, add in all 
prolKtbility none of the others has occupied t he same site so Ion#as the Merchant 
Taylors, the (Goldsmiths, who have hem on their site in Forster Lane since j 357, 
run them hard. At the Mercer there is ancient masonry which does not. how¬ 
ever, form pari of their hail. The present hall of the Barbers' Company, formerly 
their court-room, now somewhat altered was designed by Inigo Jones, 

1 repeat my thanks to Mr. Hnpkinsnn and to Mr. Woolley. Thanks also 
art due to Mr. 'Edward Nash, F.S A lor his kindly help 


(3) The Dutch Church, Austin Fuiabs, 

The convent of the Augustine knars in London was founded A,o. t353 by 
I lumphrey de LLduin, carl of Hereford and Essex. Stow is our authority for 
saying that Ids descendant, ^ the same name and title, rebuilt the church in 
133.4, and that he was buried in the choir Nothing now remains ol it but the 
nave and side ai>le>. After a destructive fire in CS6& which burnt out the W0q& 
work and did much further damage, the building was restored in 1863 -4 at « 
cost of no less than £ 1 3,000. the roof being entirely modern. Much ol the 
masonry inside is. However, original. The north, south,and west walls are com¬ 
posed of various materials : among them chalk is plentiful. I he arcading that 
divides the nave and aisles survived the tire. The tracery of the windows is a 
copy of the previous fourteenth-century work. 

On 29th June 1550 the nave ■ d the 1 lunch was granted by Edward VI to 
the Dutch nation in London, to be their preach mg place in u,io the authorities 
of this community decided to pull down various houses on the south side, to 
underpin the western part of the south wall of the chur< h, which was bending 
over a good dent, and to replace the houses by higher structures more closely 
packed.' together. The work was begun in the autumn, my diary recording that 
on tin: 15th of November the ground had been excavated from the south- w- -1 
cd rner to the fourth I HtttreSS* 

The natural soil here, generally consisting or a thin layer of brick-earth 
resting on the gravel, was reached at a depth of 12 It. (. in. to 13 ft., the ext ava- 
tion being carried to a d 15 ft bdmv the modern ground level. The 

three western buttresses had had buildings against them their lower parts were 
original. The old wall of the church extended between the first and second 
buttresses up to the window. The character of the masonry was as follows: 
I!- -low the windows both the wall and buttresses had successive bands of ashlar 
and shaped Hint: below these there was coursed rubble, then random rubble. At 
a depth trying somewhat, as Mil be seen from the elevation which Mr. Charles 
Reillv the architect was good enough to supply, the foundations of the buttresses 
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used it as a basis for two papers read by hid before the Archaeological Associa¬ 
tion. and published with an accompanying ground plan. As I did not watch the 
excavations, though I visited the ate while they were in progress, comment by 
me would hr out "of place, bat attention may be drawn to one particular arch 
discovered at an earlier date, of which an illustration obtained under the f •!* 
lowing circumstances is here given (pi III* fig. -1: 

In the year 1S95 two ' Queen Anne’ houses on the north side oi the church, 
numbered to and n Austin Friars, were pulled down, and before their destruc¬ 
tion I drew the staircase of no, to, with its painted ceiling and turned and 
twisted balusters, I took the opportunity of examining the rta >m m the ground 
floor and found there die upper pan of a pointed arch, also visible outside lor 
a height of three or four feet, but so obscured by paint and SttlCGO ihat no one 
would have suspected its origin, When the house was destroyed in December 
of that year l paid if a hurried v isit and found the- w ork of demolition proceeding 
rapidly. There w;ih just lime fora photograph by M id. o\ entryDick, taken,at m v 
request* from the inside looking south-east after the arch had been excavated 
almost to its base The house Van north and south, occupying the west side of 
wliat is sometime - c ilh d ‘Austin FriarsSquare though not officially recognized 
I o that name. 1 he arch was near the north end ol the cast wall Of the hou$e , it 
was over 13ft, high with a span of 7ft bin.: in the view a 5 It, rod t£$ts against 
it: on its crown there appeared to lie traces ol a vaulting rib, 1 be arch fits into 
Mr. Caters plan, at the north-west corner of the cloister, which is represented 
by 1 Austin Friars Square*, on the north side of the church. In die Rev. 
Thos. Hugo in his account of Austin Friar* referred perhaps v> this arch, but 
he did not say win o it was and gave no particulars. At the time of the 
destruction detached pieces of masonry were found, but I did not sec them, and 
have not been able to find out if they arc still in existence. 

(3) Ai.uc.iVn-- Crypt, souetisi.es c ai.lt: o tke (‘uapel op St. Michael. 

Information about a Subterranean building, formerly called St. Michaels 
church or chapel, has hitherto been rather fragmentary'. It is here pieced 
together with additions which are perhaps worth putting on record. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine lor April 1780 1 vo!, lix, p, 293 ) we are told Lhat 
there was a chapel * beneath the houses of Mr Relph, the south side of Leaden- 
hall Street* In the same publication for 17901vol. lix, p. 413) a quotation is 
given from a manuscript by the late Dr. Ducarcl . dated 1754, recording that 
it was ‘under the Shops of Mr.Gilpin,a chemist, at the end ol Fenclumh Street 
and LeadenhaU Street 

Confirming this more or less, Wilkinson in his Lend inn /Itn strata, *815, says 
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Lli;il it 1 Ls situated between- the east end of Leaden hall Street and lenc.hurch 
Street, under the houses facing the pump at Mi Igate - He has an illustration 
ot the interior, and agmun- 1 plan showing that the north end W&S BCli rcctnnguUji 
but slanted very much, following: doubtless the line oi the thorough tare, 
calls' ,t St. Michaels chureh. and although in his letterpress he describes the 
position accurately, on the plan il is placed, to the north ot Aldgate pump. 

d here L a detailed account of the building, with a small plan and view, 
founded evidently on Wilkinsons illustration, in Wrights edition of Alien r 
f/istorv of Lomtel 1839. vol iii, p &> We arc there told that it was under Uie 
hou 'the southeast comer of Leaden hall Street, the entrance I at i ng by a flap 
in front (in place of which the artist has drawn a pointed window), 1 Ie adds 
that the pillars were buried about loft. below the cellar door, and that Hie cry pt 
was .(.» ft. long. This proves that it must also have been under the adjoining 
house to tlie south, the frontage of the two being certainly not move, as shown 
in the drawing by T. Id. Shepherd to illustrate t.omtoa m t&c mnelemih century, 
igoy. and in Hot woods map of London, 1799. where the two houses aie 

I11 the early seventies of last century several houses at the east end cif 
Fenchurch Street and Leaden hall Street having been pulled down, the two 
facing A Id gale were not rebuilt: thus the streets where they converge end at 
a more western point than they did previously, At the date oi this change the 
crypt was l" all intents and purposes destroyed, and the site ceased to have any 

building over it. m „ j: 

111 '"December igio a new sewer was being made along the street called 

Ah 1 gate, and 1 then examined a part ol the excavation that was about 3b It 
east of the present east end of the two streets The base ot one oi the pillars 
of the crypt was visible in its original position, also detached pieces oi the 
vaulting, and of a capital like those shown in \\ ilkinson‘s illustration. The re¬ 
mains were of some hard stone, but, according 10 the Gcullotittm s , t ie 

walls bad been built of squared chalk, another instance of the use oi that 
material in the City. The workmen said that they had dug through part Of an 
arch sLill standing, but this Had again been covered over. 

The idea that the crypt was St. Michaels rimrch or chapel is perhaps 
founded on a statement in the Trinity Cartulary, misquoted and misundcr- 
stcKxl by Stow 1 that *1 certain piece oj land, granted in 1314 by the Prior and 
\ iwent of Holy Trinity, or Christchurch, tbjohn dft la Marche, was near the 
chapel of St. Michael towards the north. There is, however, no evidence 

t Slow’s Survrv, KingsloVil's edition, v«l Sum- thfvhm% inytstjtmg from thi: Tiinity 

C irLubrv, w* iliat ■ Nornum t<H»k* him 1- 1 ■ prior "I thru* -1 in sin.- year o! Uinsi 1 tab* 

in the parishes of Saitn Marie Magdalen, S Mithtid, S. \aihcnne, axul tlie Ui^eU Irunite . 
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that this built ling was Cfiroiectetl with our crypto which was not orient* d anil 
had the appearance of a domestic unddrerotl, like th:U lor in -.t nn< l (>l Gerards 
Hall, Basing Lsitifr, of which there arc various illustrate w,*.. It is referred to by 
me in a paper read 17th March and printed ip oiir / I 'hi' church 

ithcrine 1 ‘no, which was built in the burinl*£Tound >et a pun for the lay 
inhabitants of Holy Trinity, is mentioned os the phnpel (if St. k [ithcrine a 
St, Michael in a bull of Pnjvc Innocent Ill, who died in the year 1210. 


^J-Dc-ate Pump, 

The crypt was near the site of Altaic pump, Stow says, the principal 
street of this ward beginneth at Aldgatc,stretching west tosotnefiihe a iair well 
where now a pump is placed In 1549 he was dwelling hard by, possibl) over 
the crypt when, as he relalo, Liu- bailiff of Romford was executed ‘ on a gibbet 
near to the wcl 1 within Aldgate'. In i.s-o the water which supplied Aldgato 
pump from the well was found to be impure, and the pump was then closed. It 
was afterwards re-erected about 10 ft. farthn west,and is now supplied wilh New 
River water Irom a small lat ; eaj& It is perhaps over pnrtof the crypt, 
and 16 it. farther cast is a grating in the street which is over the site oi the div 
used well This hud been tilled up, and was cut into during the excavation <»l 
T910, I am indebted to Mr. R Kemp, who lias written a useful account of 
Aldgate Ward, and to Mr Hartley, for help in writing dies? short notes on 
Aldgate crypt and Aldgate pump 

(.}) \ Al'l I’ED OlAMIiEK WEST OF GRACJ5CHU!m H STREET, 

In August to 12 a very extensive excavation was begun U tween ( <mc?- 
church Street on 1 he east, the churchyard and parsonage of St. Michael s 
CornhiH, on the west, Hull Yard on die south, and Corbet Court on the north, 
v, hen Roman walls were found which have been reported OB dsewjhcrc (pL IV). 
By the | JOSS'age into Si Michael's churchyard, called Bell Yard, in a cellar ol 
the Ih-11 Tavern,ala depth ofs ft < - in. Maw the present ground level Lhe capital 
of what appeared to be a massive round column came to light, it* diameter 
being 5 ft.; tile upper part to a depth of about 3. ft. was. chiselhHl to a >mriOth 
surface. Later examination proved that i t was the head - if an ancient well 1 >ld 
prints show a pump near at hand in Belt Yard, Some weeks :i Iterwnrr Is t observed 
the lower part of another well close to the line of Gniccchuo h Street My only 
record of it is that the containing wall appeared to In* built of chalk, and that it 
went down to the full extent of the excavation. According to the Ctty /'ms 
a few fragments of Roman tiles were found in it, but the clerk of the work* had 
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not seen tht'irv To the nurtInsist of the R ill Yard well, and nc-ar the boundary 
of St. Mil 1 thaeTs i tiJ rr ■ heard, w.isarliamJwr with rubble vaulting, havlrtga blocked 
window in the west wait which max have bapn a later insertion. tht 1, was no 
itimitv of seeing 1 It from the outside. The ground plan was II ft, u in. by 
10 ft. 5 in., and it \v:u 12 ft $ 111. iiii^U. The crown of the vault was some feet 
l),-low thr present ground level, but urn- >1 Utimielythc exact depth i> not recorded 
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The rabble walls were chiefly original What was the date of the chamber or 
wlut purpose it served 1 am not prepared to say. hut there can he no doubt that 
it was medieval (pi III, fig 3)' 


<5) Excavation at BL^cfCFkHRs. 

In the autumn of ihb- year (1915) there was an interesting discovery on the 
n;L^t side of Water Lane, Black friars i hat part of the. premises t>l the Apothe* 
caries’ Company which was called the mill-house, where the Society's drugs 
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\vi re ground, north-cast of t he dispensing department ami immediately north of 
tiif hall, tottk] no longer conveniently supply the requimmeots of thoC ompany, 
and was pulled down. On the site being excavated the workmen came upon 
the remains of the west wall of the church of the Domini ran Priory. An inner 
respond marked the line of a reading between the south aisle and l he nave. 
Horne tile pavement < ould 1 *■ seen undisturbed* The wait. 5 ft. thick, was com¬ 
posed ol * halk and rubble It ran due north, from about the centre of the north 
wall of the building of which die present Ijanqueting hall forms the greater 
portion, and which is on the site of the Guest House and the Guest Mall of the 
Priory, Its position on the conjectural plan of the priory precinct; which helps 
to illustrate M r, C. lap ham 5 papr-r u . Jr t vol. Ixiii, is | helieve accurate 

nlmmi to a foot This is really ;i remarkable proof of Mr. Oaphnm- intuition 
as ,111 interpreter oi ancient buildings. Measurements ol the remains discovered 
were made by him and Mr. Godfrey. 

Another wall was found running east and west immediately west of what 
was the north wall of the Guest House, with a return wall running south, It 
stood Above medieval ground level, and was of rubble, with ashlar quoins at tltfi 
angle probably of Reigate stone. The stone jamb- ami mull An of a pointed 
arched window were in the wall, but it amid not be determined if the}' were in 
their anginal position. 

The sketch-plan here shown (%, 2) give- the exact position of the disco vety 
in relation to the modem streets and buildings surrounding the site. It is 
extended so as to intitule the remains ot the south dorter brought to light and 
destroyed in the year uyja. 

Perhaps it should be mentioned that in 1013, during the excavations on the 
site of the old General Tost Office in Si, Mai tiu'-le-t’. rand, <-im^idcrable tracts 
of the foundations of St Leonard’s, Foster Lane, were unearthed, but they were 
nm nl sufficiently definite character to need special description. This was one 
of the City churches destroyed in the Great Fire and not rebuilt. 

fdl Westmikstiik. Belfry. 

For centuries one of the most remarkable buildings in Westminster was the 
belfiy at the west end Off u hat i- known a* the Little Sanctuary. This massive 
stone tower built in 1240-53, was not more than (o ft. high, and was sur¬ 
mounted by a tall wooden spire, Mr. W, R. Let ha by has found in the Record 
1 bhee documents giving information about the plumbers and carpenters who 
worked liter j ! f was the belfry uf Westminister Abbey, but lie doubts if it ever 
belonged to the chun h, dunking lhal. in part at least, it 'may have been built 

it estmiMsii'f jlh&i r im*i f/u* King* by W- R, Lcihpbv. 1906* j>p* 153-6. 
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tn represent Westminster town in some soil of competition with the London 
belldtOUS6 l>y St, PnibN In i ■ JO the hells were cast whilst the i- Tiled 
belfry was being built. In 1252-3 u was ordered that die large nevvbell should 
be hung ami rung by the eve of the Feast of St. lid ward. 1 

There is perhaps as illustration of this bd fry in Van den Wyngaarde's view 
of London and Westminster (c 15501, though it appears lo be -om< \\!ml east of 
the site, corresponding more nearly with that of iSt Margarets church; but 
perhaps the draughtsman looked for pie tonal effect rather than accuracy in 
placing his towers. The conjectural elevation of the belfry by -Mr Lcthaby is 
largely founded on Van den WyngaardeN drawing. 

Stow (159S) speaksof the building as ‘a strong Ciochard ofstone and timber 
covered with lead r . having * three great Bek since generally rungat 1 loronatiofvs, 
triumphs, hmvrall of Princes and their obits', but COU&Stts it with the dock- 
house or 'tower of stone containing a dock which was built for Edward III 
in 1 305-1 1. and is shown in Hollars print of New Palace Yard. It N probable 
that in StnuN time the wooden spire had already disappeared. Nuidmt, writing 
about t (xx?. n cords that this ancient and strong building’ was then a dwelling- 
house. 

Strype, in his edition 6f Stows Survey (1720}, 1 tries to identify the tower with 
the- church 0! the Holy Innocents. mentioned in the reign of Henry 111 , He 
givesan impossible ground plan, and says that it was then "made use of fora 
wine cellar belonging to the Quakers tavern in Thieving Lain - 

The nest writer on tins building was Smkelcy, whose paper about it is 
printed ill the first volume pf . IrcfurnfagUK He thought it was the rum of an 
asylum connected with the Sanctuary, and described its two stories as ‘two 
dtapels one above the other: Although Stukclev'- ideas alxmi the belfry are 
of no value, they arc accompanied by useful plans and elevations. The former 
are inaccurate in measurement, but they show the massive character of the 
masonry, while the: elevation perhaps gives a good idea of the general appear¬ 
ance of the building. Three oJ the square masses at the comer were solid, the 
fourth had a 1 inuiar staircase in it. ( tn the east side there was also a kter external 
Staircase. Stukdey visited the building 14th November 1750. and says that it was 
being destroyed at great labour and expense to make a new market-house. 

I n the edition of Maitland's lliu^ry -/ published in 1750, or ri\ years 

1 Close Rolls, 34 and 37 Henry HI. 

- This tower atfeo conLiiocd the b-eft called • Edward of Westminster' or 'Gre;u Toro', which 
was presenit<l by William HI to ScPaul’s Cwhedmt The c kick-tower was granted to $L Margaret’s 
[jiirisli in 1698, imd pulled down soon aflawards. Its (josnion is shown on a plan of die precincts of 
Westminster Abbey in Sand ford 1 * Cmvriaiftw II, 1667. It was rather less than 200 fu north 

of Westminster Hall. * Stryptfs Sim n, H<wk VI, p, } 6. 
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after Stukrlvy’s visit, we are told that it was then usee! as a tavern or wine vault : 
hut perhaps the writer had merely copied what appeared in a previous edition. 
He describes it as "a prodigious strong stone building) of two hunt I red and 
ninety feet squatfc. or sevvnty-tw- . feet and a half the length of each side, and the 
walls in thickness twenty’five feet '. 

Stukrtey s error- with regard to the origin of the structure have been often 
repeated, notably by Sir Walter Besant who in his volume tFrstwiHSter gives 
an illustration and a highly imaginative account of it. He says that in this 
•gloomy fortress' Elisabeth Woodvilk, queen of Edward IV, gave birth to her 
elder boy Among others also tied astray were Dean Stanley and the Rev 
Mackenzie Walcott. 

The Westminster market appears to have been more or less of a fallu ' 
and In l$$e>5 the site of the belfry was covered by a sessions house built from 
the designs of Mr. S. P. Cockerell, father of Mr C R. Cockerell, R.A.. and grand¬ 
father ui -wir v alued IT How. Alter the passing of Urn Local Government An 
in i8*A aod the formation of the first County Council, this octagonal building 
was either destroyed or so enlarged and adder I to that * xtcrnally all trace <>i it 
.ii-apfiear. cl, the change occurring in But soon, notwithstanding the 

increased -i.e-, it became hind:-speite for its purpose. More land was squired 
and it was determined to erect an entirely new building. In February 1912. 
hearing that there had again been a clearance on the $&, ami that mediev al 
remains had been discovered, 1 went there and had an interview with Mr. 
William Charles Lee, clerk of the works, wfed kindly showed tne what was still 
to be seen, and soon afterwards furnished me with the accompanying plan of the 
Ah and its sttitbundlngs (j>t V)» and two photographs which had br-.*n taken for 
lire architect Mr. Gtbsptt. From these, and from the i nidrniation su ppl it < 1 by him, 
il appears that a solid stone rail or foundation of rubble masonry had conic to 
light. This foundation was nearly square in plan, about 72ft by Soft., hut part 
of tin south face had been cut away. I lie upper surface of it was u ft. 3 in. 
below the bench mark on the west end of Westminster Abbey, which is i-Syi ft 
above ordnance datum, The soil beneath was loose gravel, 2 ft. of the top 
of which had been removed I his raft, however. not having been thought firm 
enough without some aid to support the huge weight *f Hit belfry, it rested cm 
a network of piles chiefly made of clm.but there was also some beech. They varied 
in diameter from 6 in. to 15 in., and were ci ft or to It. long, being driven into the 
gravel without penetrating below It. l ire raft, composed of ragstone and lime 

’,u 1 not cement), was ,j ft. thick. i >n<-of tic photographs, which we repro¬ 
duce (fig. 3), shows a few of tin aid piles, alter the raft that rested on them had 

1 Ordnance 'Mum, l>< wlucJi all luiifilii* art referred m tin.- Oi rinimcc Survey, is ft. hdow 
Trinity Uigti Wiiter mark and .ft It. above Trinity low-wSU r mark. 
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been destroyed 1 lie most southern part of this raft was 250 ft, north of West¬ 
minster Abbey, with which 3 $ appears from the plan, it was parallel 

The foundation atone of the present Westminster Guildhall, now covering 
the site, was Uud by the Duke of Bedford 2nd May 1012, and it was opened by lus 
Royal Highness Prince Arthur of Connaught, 19th I)i comber 1913. The contract 

price of tffe building is said to have botn^om, 

1 may perhaps, be allowed to add that attached externally to Cockerell ■> 
Sessions He >ufc or Guild ha Hand to the enlarged (guildhall of 1* ,2, was a doorway 



]■ jg. 3, Westminster lltlfry [»l** u«<!< r m/t 


formerly part of the old Westminster Prison, which seems also to have been 
a kind ol poorhouse. It bore the following inscription 

Merc are several sorts of Work 
For the Poor of this Parish of 
St. Margaret's Westminster 
As also the County, according to 
Law, and for such as will beg and 
Live Idle in this City and Liberty 
of Westminster. 

Anno 1:655. 


Vrti IJtVH, 
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The prison had ceased to In n^ed in 1S36, The d< >onvay is now incorporated 
inside the- present Guildhall 'Die tuck and key of the old dour are also preserved 
there. 

( 7 ) PEMOUTION OF CnNUt/n -HEAD, QOEEN SQUARE. 

Tin* Grey Friars or Friars Minor of London, tike other medieval 0 - 
tigioos bodies, took great pains with the water-supply of their convent, and a 
description of this is given in what is known as the ( trey Friars Register. 



I'ijJ. 4 . PUii -ili'-whij* jK-iilinii uf Conduit Chitmlwf In ffl.ir „f no, M £>,s Cf „ SfpriWT, 

a manuscript now at the British Museum. 1 which contains not only materials 
for a history of them but memoranda relating the Franciscans in general, put 
together by a friar of the house about \$2U. The full text, with appendix of 
original documents and admirable notes by our Fellow Mr. (\ L Kingstbrd/- 
was published last year. The original water system ended at what in the 
seventeenth century earn* to be called the White f 'onduit, of which there are 
still remains under a room behind a house in Chapel Street. Lamb’s ("onduit 
Street. Established in 1255-8. before long it was found to be inadequate, and 
about fifty years afterwards there was an extension to a point then in 1I1-: open 

■ Colon, MS. Vitdfta F, xii. 

Tit< Grey Fn'ii'-. ,?/i.iitutvu. by C, b. KingSrf«rd, M.A., (<>[3 
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eountiy, about a quarter of a mile farther west, which latterly was in a garden 
at the back of no. 20 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. The fabric erected there 
consisted ol an underground reservoir or conduit-head, approached by steps 
down an arched passage, the upper portion of which was original ly above ground. 
In this reservoir water was stored from springs in the neighbourhood, and thence 
delivered through a leaden pipe to the convent, it is advisable to recall the 
facts that in 1899 1 read a paper before our Society 1 on this farther conduit-head, 
the origin of which had been forgotten, and that in 1909 Mr. Ernest A. Mann 
and I described the Chapel Street conduit-head,’ which, until then, had escaped 
notice so completely that even its existence was unknown. 

The discovery of the original reservoir was soon tollowed by the complete 
removal of the Queen Square conduil-head, which is in fact equivalent to its 
destruction. For, although the stones have been card idly kept and numbered, 
there seems at present small likelihood ol its being re-erected elsewhere. Besides, 
almost all the interest of a relic of this kind is lost when it ceases to be tm its 
original site-. While, however, it was being pulled down, a chance occurred of 
adding something to our know ledge of it, and T will now mention what was then 
discovered, repeating only from previous papers as much as is required in order 
to make the account intelligible 

When the former convent was handed over to Christ s I lospifal the water 
system was included, and continued in use until the carl ier part of the eighteenth 
century, although bclbre nag part of the supply already came from the New 
River, In Stirpes A/t/re, 1720, our conduit-head is called the Devils Conduit, 
perhaps because its origin a placed to lx* mysterious—the ‘Devils Dyke’ 
is ah analogous instance. RocqUeV map of 1745-6 shows the site in a small 
square open on the south to Brunswick Court, now'Queen Square Place. Some 
years afterwards the rmiduit-hcari. fallen into dLi iw. was merged in the garden 
at no, 20 Queen Square, a Georgian house frequented by Dr, Johnson, when 
the Scott ish author Dr. John Campbell lived there, and on Sunday evenings 
entertained many visitors. At that time the neighbourhood was still fashionable, 
but in the earlier half of the nineteenth century it gradually lost its vogue. 
An inhabitant living about seventy years ago is reported to have said: 
‘When first 1 came to Queen Square 1 was the only lady who did not keep a 
carriage; when I left it 1 was the only <me who did/ Among notable occupant 
of no. 20 in comparatively recent times was Miss Louisa Twining, who en¬ 
deavoured throughout a long life to secure improvements in the administration 
of the Pour Law's, and also wrote a book on Christian Symbols and Emblems 
She came there in ifcrfiand left in 1882. The house then belonged to the Marquess 
of Salisbury. During her tenancy, as she records, the passage leading to the 

1 Jtnfouatogia f \vi, 351 66. * Artfatait&a, lid, 34-T5& 
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W'-.b ttuitiy frit: bv ttr LatuAtn t'o/vgrufitirmt Swh, 
hg. 5, No. 20. Queen Square* from the garden iFrom a foawiug hr Phii.f, \' ol ; 

slonc in Hie garden about 2 ft. 6 in. square, with ,1 hrcularwroughtdron gratine 
which covered the ventilating shaft of the reservoir, to be described later on, * 
In T909 the freehold 0} no, 20 was sold to the proprietors of the Imperial 
Hotel, Russell Square,.mimedlately to the west of the garden, which meant that 
the conduit-head was in imminent danger. Efforts to sa*e it were unavailing, 
anr yy the end of July ifjji the work of demolition had begun. There was a 
gi-eat accumulation oi made carlh, a thickness of i,t ft. or more being dug out 
icfqre the natural soil was reached. This was here day. with for the most part 
a thm layer ut gravelly loam above it On mv first visit the si one- reservoir was 
nearly full of water, which, as we found afterwards, percolated not through any 
pipe but chiefly under the masonry, and was with difficulty got out by pumping 
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conduit-head was seen by Mr. j. H. Parker,the writer on architecture, who thought 
it might belong tn the time of Edward VI. but apparentlv r made no suggestion 
as to its origin. After M iss Twining left no. 20 it became the home - >f M r. T. H. 
Wyatt, son of the President of the Royal Institute : British Architects, 1870^. 

1 he aspect ot the house- trom the garden, while still in private hands, is shown 
by the accompanying illustration (fig. 5). i he doorway to spectator's right 
communicated with Queen Square Place, and close to it was a tra)Mioor leading 
down to the conduit-head. 1 he only indication of this above ground was a fiat 
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The following notes supplement my paper of 1809, which, with its measured 
drawings, is accurate enough SO far ;ts it goes. We will take first the interior of 
the ancient building, then the outside, then the comparatively modern structures 
connected with it, always bearing in mind that of late years, when the garden 
was still intact, there was an accumulation of something like toft, of made earth 
above the floor level of the upper end of the passage to the stone conduit-head or 
reservoir. 

Descending through the trap-door in the garden, and then by a modern stair, 
one reached a landing, with an eighteenth-century brick archway on the left hand, 
and in front the entrance to the medieval portion (pi. VIII, fig. j ). This was the first 
of a series of stone arche$,\viih vaulting above, which covered steps leaf ling down 
to the reservoir. The jambs of thc:doorwa\ were original . inside they projected, 
forming a rebate for a door, two iron door-hooks still remaining. A hat lintel, 
apparently of Ptirbeck, had replaced the former arch, of whi- h, however, there 
was evidence. A very large stone had been built in over the lintel. It will be 
re membered that the two succeeding archer were segmental (pi. VI 11 . fig. - I, and 
had not been tampered with. The steps to the reservoir were but slightly worn, 
having been renewed at some unknown perk d (pLIX, fig. 1 }. They were then 
made less steep, and a little platform of the width of two >tcp.s was formed at the 
edge of the water; but evidence of earlier steps was found (pi. IX, tig.2} ( the last 
four being m siht beneath the later ones. The jambs of the last archway were 
carried down as low as the top -d the last original step, the base of which was on 
the floor of the reservoir. These also had a rebate for a door opening in wank 
with two iron door-hooks still remaining. Below was a hook lor a former door, 
in use doubtless before the steps were rearranged. 

The stone reservoir (pi. X T llg. 1) was of line ashlar work inside* on some 
ol the stones tool marks were distinctly visible. It had a barrel vault which 
ran north and south. With slight deviations it was in plan a .square of about 

10 ft. 6 in. In the seventeenth and early eighteenth century it was generally 
called the chimney conduit, on account of a shaft or chimney rising from the 
vault at its southern end, 1 11 against the entrance arch just referred to. This 
chimney, where it joined the vault, w;is 3 ft. in length from east tO west, and 
1 ft. 5 in. broad, becoming squmvr above. The base, where it sprang born the 
vaulting, was of fine stonework, having evidently existed from the beginning. 
The upper part of brick dating from the seventeenth or early eighteenth century, 
passed through an accumulation of made earth. At the modern garden level 

1 The points of the compass arc used approve maid) Tit I'acL tliu building stood, not north and 
south, but north-west by south-east. In this paper south means towards Hdtfcom, north means towards 

11 igbgate, and so on. 
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it was covered by a stone with grating as already mentioned The vaulting 
('I the reservoir was of the same character as the masonry of the walls, 
the stones being carcUdK shaped and laid with narrow joints. The height 
inside, to the crown of the vaulting, was 9 ft, and the floor was uS ft below the 
garden level It was composed almost entirely of red paving tiles a foot square, 
but had let into it, near the north end, a flagstone 4 ft. 6 in. long by \ ft. There 
was a stone edge round the tiles mostly about a foot wide. The greater part of 
it was an inch or two lower than the tiled pavement, forming what looked like 
a narrow channel; at the north end, however, near the west, they were on 
a level. This stone edging was rather decayed, so perhaps the depression was 
caused by its being water-worn. 

On Ihr west side, 4 it. from the north wall and about 2 ft above the door, a 
j-in. lead pipe, with a lapped joint tUrove, projected into the reservoir, it was 
plugged with wopetand was not an original owning, as the ashlar stones had been 
broken to admit it. The original wall of 1 he tank above had also been broken for 
a space of 4 ft. or 1 ft. and filled lip with brick and stone rubble. 

In the east wall, dose to the north end, there Was an oval (nearly round) 
aperture n* in. wide (pi X, fig, 2), the lower part being if anything bdpw thc Moor 
level, which sloped down a little towards this corner. Above was a hole broken 
in the wall at a later period. Ouite close to it, larthcr south, was a large and 
irregular opening wheR- stones had been broken away at a somewhat higher 
level* 

To turn now to the outside of the ancient building, the walls ol the passage 
were composed oi fine ashlar work, mostly in good condition, which must have 
been above the medieval ground level. They had rubble foundations, and at a 
height oi one row of stones on each side was a chamfered plinth, flu- walls of 
the reservoir were considerably thicker than those of the passage. Its ashlar 
vaulting was covered by rubble masonry thinnest at the rrown. The elevation 
(pL VII) and photographs show that the whole or almost the whole of it must have 
been below ground. 1 he walls Of the passage had formed part of the little stone 
house which was scon from a distance, as described in the Grey Friars Register. 

1 1 was prolonged slightly to the north over the reservoir. On lhe west side, near 
the north end, on the second course of stones above the plinth, and immediately 
opposite to the ventilating shaft, the sill of a window, or opening of some kind, was 
found, which issbown in one of our illustrations (pi, XI, fig. t); its length was 
approximately t it. 7 in. No indication oi a similar Opening on the other 
side came to light. The illustration from the east (pi. XI, tig. 2) is chiefly inter- 
e-iting because it shows the stone base of the chimney and the .brick-work which 
prolonged it through the comparatively modern accumulation of soil above, 
ihe north wall of the reservoir was thickest at the bottom, and diminished 
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externally by stages or steps, These are indicated by parallel lines on llie 
ground plan (pi. VI). 

It must be added that there was a stone wall prolonging the western wall 
of the reservoir, of similar su l stance and construction, except that it had no 
ashlar work. It ran north, even beyond the brick garden wait, a fact that could be 
verified because the latter was underpinned during the excavation. Under this 
ancient wall a deep drain ran cast and west 

As regards the apertures in the cast wall of the reservoir, the oval orifice 
near the north-east corner soon merged in a square stone channel, traced us far 
as the wall of the house, and pointing tpWoi-ds the roadway l>cfore the gates of 
the Foundling I 1 capital. It contained no pipe, but was half full of a very fine 
sediment. There was a slight fall eastward. Was it merely a drain used at 
interval^ when the reservoir required cleaning? It would have emptied this 
completely,and the orifice would haw been of convenient form for the Insertion 
of a plug. In the irregular npening about a couple of feet above it (already re¬ 
ferred tb) traces were a leaden pipe. With regard t-> this no further 

information is forthcoming; it was clearly not pan of the original structure. 

The more southern aperture in the east wall comrmmieated with a leaden 
pipe, the end of which was still in the wall; a joint 6 ft. or 7 ft. to the cast had 
on it the letters wa and date 1578. Where it entered the reservoir, this pipe 
was contained m a blocked or engaged arch. It was traced east as far as 
the southern corner of the house, and pointed, almost directly to the ‘ White 
Conduit Although at the time of the demolition its lull in an eastern direction 
seems to have been hardly perceptible, it must have been an outlet, and in all 
probability its line indicates that of the original connexion with the Grey Friars 
water system. 

Asihb outlet was a little above the floor of the reservoir, solid matter carried 
in from the springs would have settled to some extent, and its removal from time 
to time would have been necessary, flu? Queen Square conduit-head, however, 
like other well-known chambers of the kind, was not a mere settling tank but a 
place of storage for water flowing in from springs in the neighbourhood, that 
there might be no sudden failure of supply, and that it might be delivered evenly 
by gravitation to the convent. 

In the plan of the Christ's Hospital water system in 1676, reproduced torn 
previous paper. 1 the position ‘of the several! wells and springs arising about this 
Conduite Ilcad ' purports to be shown. These are all connected, and are six in 
number—tour on the west, one on the north, and one on the east— none of them 
being very near the reservoir Photogm| ihs and personal observation prove that 
there was no indication of an outlet or inlet for water anywhere except those in 

1 Andiiuotitf -I'd. bt!. pL slvi. 
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the east w all just < Ic-seribed, and llie breaks in the west wall, cue admitting the 
leaden pipe wha-h survived till the end, evidently a late insertion, and the U 
bn:ak above it, which had been filled up with sionc and brick*. We are, [ think 
justified m believing that the stone conduit-head was at first supplied with water 
entering it through a western aperture, but with regard to the original form of 
(he inlet, or possibly inlets, there is no evidence. The material of this ancient 
1 nnldmg w;ls chiefly Kentish rag, but on his plan Mr. Quirk e of the London 
Count} ounce describes the ashlar work inside the reservoir as of Rebate 
firestone. J * 

Sn ,? tr -,T' th {r ' liVm Z exceptions, theremains described have belonged to the 
original budding* the stones which have been numbered and stored ■ but there 
were also important additions, now altogether destroyed, about which it is neces- 
sary to say something. Reference has already iwicc 1 x-en ma< Ic lothe inlet on><■ 
on the west side the reservoir. On excavating immediately td the west it was 
found that, alter passing Ihrough the wall of the reservoir and through a short 
I *nck passage filled up with clay, at a distance of only about «, ft., the pipe, sfcahliy 
j King; entered a brick chamber, which was in plan approximately a square cif 

vvl Jh a bnnv! vault running east and west, its crown being u ft. below modern 
ground level, It went down to a considerable depth, about 20 ft. below the 
modern ground level, or 2 It. lower than the floor of the stone reservoir. It Imd 
a brick Ifonr, highest in the middle, and a few relics were found there of no areal 
^ hall penny and fragments of eighteenth-century stone-ware, 
i 'gh tip m the east wall of this chamber was a blocked opening about 2ft 4 in 
wule ; at the w»>i end, on approximately the same level, were indications of 
a similar blocked open mg, both above the line of the pipe, i lie brick-work 
8® m r i y * lr ara ncc ■ >J belonging to the seventeenth or early eighteenth 
( t nturv, At thi west end a large hole was broken in the crown of the vaulting, 
ami it was through this hole that the water in this brick tank could be seen 
horn llu- later brick passage above, the arched entrance of whic h, close to the 
ancient doorway 01 the steps leading down to the stone reservoir, was mentioned 
m a previous(paragraph. Of this upper passage we give two rather picturesque 
views (pi. All), One oi them shows, to spectator's right, near the end of its 
tortuous course, a more or less elliptical opening in the floor which communicated 
with the hole m the roof of the chamber below. It had a low parapet, not shown 
m the illustration, either because it had been removed or was then concealed 
i jy rubbish. I lie sides of the parapet and of the hole had cockle-shells stuck on 
them, a style of ornament not uncommon in the latter half of the eighteenth 
.amuiry, and perhaps the brick-work was of the same date. A ladder projected 
through the hole; it looked comparatively modern. 

On the west side of this brick chamber, about 4 ft. above its floor level, there 
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was a brick channel. which, at a distance of 4 ft. to 5ft, towards the west, bifurcated, 
the more northern branch soon coming to an end, as after a short distance it had 
been destroy. il. That to the south-west was found u * be connected with a smaller 
brick chamber, the internal measurement ol which was 4 it. by 4 tt. 5 in. 1 hi* 
tank was built on a mortised timber frame; it had no brick floor, and n<- roofing 
was found; its base was somewhat less than 3 It. above the floor i-f the i 
brick chamber- The walls were about 5 ft. high, A brick channel entered it 
from the south-west on the same line as that conn* r ting it with the brick chamber 
already described. Farther to the south-west other brick: channels (merely re¬ 
ferred t<. <>n the plan) were found branching off in various directions. None ol 
those which have been mentioned contained lead piping. Remains of another 
brick chamber were found farther west, but of this there is no precise descry- 
tion. nor was it possible to obtain photographs of the two brick chambers of 
which plans are given 

This concludes the record of discoveries of later remains connected with 
th#- conduit-head. To attempt t<> explain each of them precisely would perhaps 
be I'utile, Imt I venture to repeat a quotation from the Christs Hospital records 
which was given in the paper of 1897, In August ipo, after discussion with 
Sir Nathaniel Ourzon, who owned the ground at the conduit-head, it was visited 
by the Christ's Hospital authorities. In the words of a minute; ' Several! 
springs, drains, and cespools" were laid open. The Com 1 *" ordered that the 
drains and cesspools should be cleansed and covered with .stone instead of planks, 
and new mark stones set down at the several! springs heads, and cespools w here 
wanting. And if Sir Nath 11 Curzon am! our Hospitall shn.ll come to an agree m* 
then it is proposed to haw the cespools and springs in his field archied over with 
brick that soe they may be the better preserved and easy access had U> them/ 

With the fragmentary information :it our disposal can \vc decide to what 
extent these structures resulted from the negotiation* of 1710, and,\vhat pmdse 
jnirjKise the> served? As to the upper brick pa-sag-, entered through an 
archway by the head of the medieval staircase, the idea that ti was formed lor 
the protection ol springs is no longer tenable, because we now see Thai the 
brickwork is too receni. Yet an expensive building of such peculiar shape 
must have been sumething men than a covered way merely communicating 
with the larger brick chamber* through which water appears to have been drawn 
for local purpose- after this snurn of supply had been abandoned by the 
authorities of Christ s Hospital. 

■ 1 Cespoot ‘ lias hot The unpleasant meaning of mir modem word cesspool. l( i& equivalent to 
ceaperiU 01 suspiraf iviiidi Sir William Hope, in his paper on the water system of the Charterhouse, 
explains .is 3 vent to avoid the danger of a pipe bursting by pressure of air or water. It seetns likely 
that thej scrvwd other useful purposes. 
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[t likely, however, dint the smaller hr irk chambers below were built as 
the remit .if an agm-menl with Sir Nathaniel > ’ur/on after the year 1710, ami 
that there wen formerly other chambers of a similar kind, 

As to the Iniek chamber close to the stone reservoir, connected with it by 
a lead pipe, and communicating through tli lioh- in it* roof with the upper 
passage, there are two conflicting theories it built to protect a spring or 

was it of tile nature of a seiding tank? Hu main objection to it* being the 
latter is, apparently, that it would be difficult to clean out. Indeed, if the bane) 
vault were complete there would be no normal mcni' <>l ;u ■ <-'> 1 o it. But 
although the hole 111 the West part t>l the toof w:i> Inth-rly irregular, suggesting 
that it was broken some lime alter the construction of the chamber, perhaps 
when the upper brick passage was made, this may have been an enlargement, 
and thro ma> have been an aperture horn the beginning. Besides, as I have 
mentioned, a blocked opening was found at each end The fact that it was 
enclosed not only by brick walls blit b\ a brick floor makes one hesitate to believe 
that it was built to protecta spring, and none is marked it this point on the 
plan of 1670, though water from springs undoubtedly l i into it from the 
west through the brick channel with which the other chambers were connected. 

After all, however, uhm is most important is the medieval stone conduit- 
heatl 1 for account of this, although there are regrettable omissions, owing 
chiefly to the fact that much material evidence has perished in the lapse of ages, 
in part also because then has been no chance of recent communication with the 
foreman who superintended it^ removal or with those who did the actual work, at 
feast completes the main evidence about a unique and highly interesting relic 
which would otherwise have been forgotten, 

I Iieg to thank the London County Council for their great courtesy in 
allowing die LiM- oi excellent plans and photographs, especially In Mr. \V E. 
Riley, their superintending architect also to Mr. F YV. Reader and to 
Mr C S. Mason, 1 must not forget Mr. Fitzro\ Doll, the architect, who was 
most obliging 

Dus ancient conduit-head has now been replaced by Turkish baths and 
accommf>cUition for Swedish exercise*. 
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!L —Origin of the Xcoiithu Celt. By RltGItiALD A. SMITH. Esp., F.S..-I. 


Rc-i' 1 i6th ! )ceeml er 1915. 


Accor [j!\o to tin: text-books, the celt is th< predominant type of imple¬ 
ment in the neolithic period, just as the -"/// {/• firing (hand-axe) is in the 
palaeolithic; and it is curious that the relationship lx-tweeti these two widely 
distributed forms should not finer been already demonstrated. It is reasonable 
to expect that there was some Jink between at least the commoner implements 
of these two part- of the Stone Age. now that the great hiatus is reduced to 
insignificant di mens ions; and ii is natural to look for transition forms in the 
great Cave-period* ranging from Le Monstier to the pygnjy period (also named 
after Tarctenois). A plausible theory is that the trauefa/Qr I'nn-diaped imple¬ 
ment of the Danish kitchen -middens, with its cutting-edge formed by detaching 
a single transverse flake, wa- the parent of the neolithic celt: blit the tranche} 
is ran: outside tile Danish an a m l quite unknown in lh* gr&itcT part pf 
Europe. 1 In this account alone its claim might be rejected, as the Danish form 
would hardly explain the celts of Britain and western Europe, not in mention 
examples in other continents; and it- priorit> in Denmark itself is challenged 
by -till earlier finds I Maglcrnose), which reveal other and different forms, not 
associated with the kitchen-midden axe, but linking the early* Danish Stone Age 
with the culture of La Madeleine. In spite of this, the prevalent notion is that 
the kitchen-middens are the earliest neolithic remains in existence, and that 
among them must therefore be found the prototype of the celt. 

As the tram-hit is evidently not the key to the situation, renewed search is 
indicated among the Cave-pr?riod hums; but, numerically at le;rst, tin graver 
{burin) is th»- leading type of that period, and anything less like the hand-axe 
or the cell would be difficult to imagine. The graver is found almost throughout 
three of the four main Cave-divisions, but i> remarkably rare in Bnfam. where, 
howvwr, the hand-axe and celt :uv proverbially omnivin. Less persistent and 
less numerous types from the caves might lx: thought even less likely to give 
the clue, especiallyas the majority of Cave implements ate made from the fake 
(as opposed to the'eoreof earlier and later tiniest: but excavations at Crime- 
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Graves ' n the spring of :gii4 T UrMfoi tin* direction of Dr. A, E Peake for the 
i 3 rehtstoric Society of East Anglia have provided a mass* if fresh material that, 
in my opinion, throw* new light on the origin and evolution of the neolithic celt. 
On the present occasion there is no need to repeal the arguments on which 
the dating of that industry ri ba^cd. 1 but most of those who have examined 
a large quantity of the specimens, or even the type-series in the British 
Museum, will I think admit that the worked Hints represent a single and 
homogeneous industry. Hu y arc not purely surface finds (though even such are 
wood erf Lilly unmixed at the Graves), but all presumably date from the time 
when flint-mining was going <m. and the site (which has been deserted ever 
"itin i was occupied l>\ a group of prehistoric flint-workers. 

In May J012 J submitted to the: Society a paper suggesting that the mines 
and implements of Cissburv and Grimed Graves dated from the Anri gnat- 
period (tilt- second division <>f the palaeolithic Cave-pirriod). and the mass of 
evidence since recovered frpm Grime 1 - Graves only hardens the heart,and if 
anything throws the date a little farther back. The affinities with the industry 
of Le ,\ 1 01 ist t itself are too striking to Be accidental ; but it requires a strong 
faith in the unity of the industry to make the deductions which follow as to the 
• neolithic' celt. 

To spare the feelings of the more conservative I have purposely selected 
for discussion -is many specimens as possible from the cavern of Mmistier 
itself and from the brick-earth- <<f our vail,w -deposits, the palaeolithic origin 
"t both sources being gene rally accepted. Grime- Graves will be drawn on 
towards the end of the aeries, a* that inexhaustible treasure-house alone pro¬ 
vides a conclusive series of the celt in embryo. Whether the gap between 
these and the polished cell will ever be filled depends largely on (he extent ol 
our archaeological > xcavation- in the future, and no country in tin. world has 
a bet ter field for exploration, 1 he title of this paper is so worded as to negative 
the idea that ike origin of the evil lias bee® di-t ovei f'd. It is merely Claimed 
that iw origin is provided by the f d imes l Graves series for a form that may well 
he the parent nj the polished celt with pointed butt, whether of flint or other 
stenc. 11 so happens ill tt the ba-alt -pei invn alleged to hav been found in 
^ne of the galleries of Canon Greemvell’s pit at Grimes Graves (rfrekrAofogitz, 
Ixiii, 115, tig. inj wa.s uf this type. Whatever its true date, the type with 
pointed butt is now said to folfow the blunt-btltted celt in Scandinavia, and 
may have been introduced imm Britain like the thin-butted cdt. 1 

ll might be argued that Cissbury is the best source for ihe unpolished (and 

Atth&foitigui> Ixhl 109; Rtpoti <tf iht fciYin/ftfnMiA ft/ GVtW * Gf~nvt^\ 1914, p H 

1 Ekholm* Sftuurr i ^Ar/iistoivij, i, p. 78, discusses S^rina 1 * vieivi on this tioiiii 

irfov f/iltlktsN&itn f p. 62). 
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presumably earlier) form oi celt; and after seeing several Cissbury-like ini pie* 
meiiL from the river-drill oi England, I am me lined to give much weight to 
this argument but notice certain differences between the products oi the two 
flint-mining areas which may be due to local influences rather than to any great 
difference in date The Cissbtity series ha* been known lor a generation, and 
is not yet fully recognized as akin to the St. Adieu! series: the material from 
Grime's Graves is new, arid suggests another line of descent for the 1 neolithic 
celt, The hvo schemes are not muumfls exclusive, bu t the less obvious requires 
more detailed treatment in the present paper. 

The discussion of certain coincidences to which attention may now be 
drawn requires .t T give of detachment that is proof against side issues l he 
question is ultimately connected with ihe date of the flint-mines at Cisshbry 
and Grimes Graves, but the present paper 3 im> primarily at establishing 
a certain sequence of form'- which seem to bridge the gap (hitherto believed 
to be impassable) between the ‘point' of Le Moustier and die celt, a term that 
embraces a considerable variety of forms both at home and abroad, but all of 
the nature of an axe adapted Jor hatting To illustrate this sequence several 
gentlemen kindly exhibited Specimens from their cabinets which ! had noticed 
from time to time to be relevant to the subject ; and the number ot related 
forms has been greatly adder 1 to in th« last few months, so that the similarities 
cannot be regarded as isolated coincidences. 

The argument is conducted as Far as possible on objective lines, and. while 
it will be easy to distinguish facts from inference, il may be pointed out that, 
whether the interpretation be true or false, the parallels remain and challenge 
explanation. 

l he more obvious objections to the thesis will naturally have occurred to 
the author but a statement is necessary regarding the rule that form is no 
criterion of date The rule is a good one, and will not be questioned here but 
it is contended that a criterion of date mav be found in form-associations 
Corresponding groups of Hint-forms, commonly spoken of as industries, are not 
likely to belong to periods far removed from one another, at least in any given 
district. The modern science of ecology is based upon plant ^associations* 
whether on the seashore or the mountain top, on the chalk downs or the fen- 
land. There arc stray specimens and even stray types in both cases, hut 
normally each period has its peculiar set of implements, just as definite groups 
of plants live and thrive in their proper environment. 

The scries under discussion starts with the side-scraper (French radoir) y 
familiar to all students of the Stone Age as the commonest type at Le Moustier. 
It consists of a flake chipped {by continual use ion one face along the side-edge 
and plain on the other face, which came in contact with the material in the 
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prode^ cf >cni| tnu The longer and thinner edge liras naturally selected, and 
the opposite thicker c %< gem? rally im hided the platform or striking-planc 
where the blow was delivered to detach the Jlakc from the core. There are 
hundreds of eases in which the platform is at or near the middle of the thicker 
side-edge or hack of the implement, and this may lx- regarded as the simplest 
and presumably the earliest form of the side-scraper in tlx* peri'xl of Le 
Mou slier. 

rig. i. A typical side-AO-njie-r \rmlmr i from the cavetti of Lc Mousticr. nf grey to black 
Hint Though flaked moo than usual on the under lace, ii b selected to show 
tin* ftrdinan kind of flake used for the [nupos,. with the scraping <-dgr ,ilin.>st 
straight on the left; and the opposite side, with a fuller curve, thickened for 
OHiveimintx in holding Christy Col lectkm (British Museum) 1 ... 4 in. 



Tift f Sritr-fiTniHT, 1£ MnustFTp 



Krg. 2 A sidc^craper {iviJotn ranging in colour from black to grey ; the side-edge on 
thr right rather steep, anti ending m what is .itftin&t 4 right angle. The bulb is 
trimmed away, and the lower edge is kiirlv thin, with a thickening {<XS i often 
Hi*- cusc) at Liu roundel I angle or left side of the tower edge, Christy Collection 
(British Museum). L 34 in. 

A good parallel is published from tlx* plateau brick-earth near Liege/ 
1-2 in. long, with bull) in (he middle of the lower edge:. The type is common 
enough, but, apart from the caves of Lc Moustier date, attention may be drawn 
to specimens dated sfcpatigraphically nearer home. Prof, Comment - figures 
•no from \ louden:-. in car Amiens, the principal French site for the ' North fleet J 


Marvel ifc Pnydt, utc., Lir&pi fkitforitju* te gi&ttttm de Stun/,- tt'ttfbttrg? (19131, top. fig. 65. 
- Lrs Hmtntfi coirtcmporains du Rmnr, iitt no. z. 
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industry). 3* in. long, and assign^ it to tile early stages of Le Moustier; his 
fig. H), | in. long, is a slightly later phase of tin same type 

Fig 3. A 'point’ fmm the cavern of I.- M nustlcr. madi from .1 honey-coloured flake, 
with facetted butt on the kit angle of the base. It is & orally recognized that 
Hie point is due t - tin meeting of two almost straight rid» -edge s and it as not 
itself functional Here as usual tin. longer and straighter side-edge end* hdmv 
in something near a right angle, and the curved side includes the platform and 
bulb of [jercussion. which provides a certain thick ness t- in.) below the middle. 
L, 3 in It may be compared with :i specimen frofli the Ste. Wuiburgc brick- 
earth, Liege. 1 

A 1 pointwith tfe lower edge ending in a sharp and a rounded angle, t$ 
dated early i t Mistier by R k. Schmidt;* and there ran lx* no doubt that 
this characteristic, both ojf tin; stde-scraper and 'point', is fairly constant, and 



fig . I. fjxtat and * iiJ l 

sitm, kfcfcforft, Hens, <31 



Ft*;. \ f fr«hi uml Imd views, 

item. f j i 


no mere accidental variety. Sir Ray Lankcster has a line specimen of the 
■ point \ with all these characteristic^ from the Well-known source of LevaUoL 
flakes—Levullois-Pe mk .1 suburb of Paris. ll measures 4-2 in. x.'4 m„ an 1 
has a zigzag trimmed edge below. 

[ he neighbourhood oi Hitch in has been known For some years as pro¬ 
ductive of an''unusual series of flint implements that have. However, not been 
closely studied. They come from the brick-earth, which has, on the other hand, 
received a good deal of attention from geologists, and an analysis ot the types 
represented may result in fixing the archaeological date of a critical geological 
deposit It is ow ing to the kindness of Mi Fred. Sadler that l am able to 
include illustrations of a group in his collection five specimens very similar in 
palination and general condition, and all from the brick-earth at Ickk-ford, 


1 Mured <1* Puvttt, etc., Li*gt fakottfhiqw, I3g- 61 

1 Ui. Mitrviitii Varxtit Omisrhlmtd^ 127, fig. 43 ; ZeUntkrift far Etitwlafaf, 1911. 956. fig 13. 
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L miles north n\ Hitchin, in one o| the most important gaps in the Chiltern 
range. Reft re nee to finrJs in the neighbourhood are given by Sir John Evans 
(2nd ed., p. 5361. 

Fig. 4- Subtri&ngahr implement flaked on Loth laces, with slightly twisted side-edges 
white patina, with traces of indigo on one face. Edge interrupted in centre of 
Lit" by a facet resembling a striking platform, the fatter sometimes occurring 
fn thaf position during Le Moustier times Thefliittcr curve (right) resembles 
a side*scrai>er, arid leftniuatfes below in ,1 right angle; on the left* a fuller curve 
rounded below, L, afc in. 


Fig. 5. A sidi--scraper (rw!t>ir\ made irurn a dove-coloured flake, lustred and sharp 
f he front convex with crust towards tile right, and trace of indigo in the patina. 
Tilt kick is plain under the scraping edge (right J ( ;md rudely flaked on the other 
edge. Characteristic Le Moustier work, with a thickening at the base of the 
^craping side-edge. L 3-1 in 



Fit (i OvhIC ImIIHKljA. fp--lit Uiffi K!4ft 
vicivs^ fcklfrtariL tUn^ llJ 


Kif- 7- Ovule Ijri iuJ-jii.r, Frorti atui ddfi 
v\vw%, IddefcifiJ, Hctts. i i, 



Hg,(k Ovale a a h> | ii i-i d . front .sud iMc 

view** h'kltrftui!, Hert^ ifti 


This and the preceding specimen may be regarded as links in the chain 
r »f evolution ; tin next three arc illustrated ns interesting in tlmitisttfte* and 
samples of the types found together in the brick-mirth, and rh i < Ot 

the latest Drift or earliest Cave-period. I he most promising method of adding 
to our knnwlriigv pi tin- Stone Age in Britain K tb ill 11*1 rate the various speed 
mens found together in a stratified deposit, dims that may be .nn>ukred homo, 
g- nfcous and free from earlier or later admixtures The overlap of ovate or 
cordate implements and th< type with one fiat face dig. 8) is chronoio«iqiUy 
significant 1 

f'ig. 6. A very twisted ovate implement, yellowish, with spots of' gloss and patches of 
indigo. It is mabraded. with edge alt round and a thin sharp point. A well 
worked implement not unlike a series from the brick-earth at Wansunt, Crayford 
\,-t rcJuteufngia, 1 k\. 208. and pt. Kxuif L. 3*3 in 
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Fig. 7, A greyish white hand-uxe, roughly flaked -m bath lace:-. edgv til murid and 
rather zigzag, the point -harp and sloping with slight notch. Very like the 
Watisuni brick-earth series. L. 2 5 in. 

Fig. 8. Ovate implement with flat and highly convex faces, almost dove-colour with 
indigo patches. The jxrini b broad ami sloping, with a notch, and there b an 
edge all round, rather steep. The under face is dressed Hat (not a plain fracture!, 
and the scaling on the left side-edge is characteristic <T Lc Moustier, L. 3-2111. 

Fig, 9. Triangular scKa I led point’ of coarse, rather translucent brown Hint, the under 
face rjuitig llat and plain. Both side-edges have been used as scrapers, and the 
base is blunt with slight hinge fracture. The contrast lietwcen the two lower 
angles is not pronounced, hut si ill exists; and there is a marked approach to 
symmetry' in Die sides. The occurrence of this specimen at Le Moustier does 
not in itself prove that tins stage was reached in the earliest division of the 



Fig.£, 1 Pwim \ Uc Muiie 

tifci* \\\t 




tu ILiiiil-auf iVont hi Hi \m V view* Le Muiuikr r 


Cave-period, as tin upper Jevt l there is now known Lo contain an AurigmiC 
eulturi-. but there is no dtanceol the present specimen l>eii!g later than Aurignac. 
It is 2-6 in. tong, from the Christy Collection in tin. British Museum, and may be 
com |nt red with one In mi M^ntifcres, near Amicus, illustrated by Obermaier 
1 Sit t ijgerd/e ties Jr a nzHsisthrn * 4 tipi 1 Uioltih ikti ms, 75. It g. 1 ao). 

Though it is easy to imagine a development on those lines* it must be borne 
tn mind that the period *d Li Moush'er is generally regarded ag one of retro¬ 
gression, and on the whole the tools ol thisperioil lose in apiM&ttinrc what they 
gain in efficiency, The change was due to the adoption of the Hake rather 
than the core as the basis of the earliest Cave industry, and the aim of L<- 
M <hj stier man was to pn m I 11<2te as $c nriceable an i m p 1 enien L as the hand-axe of 
his predecessors, but with half the labour. One face was a simple fracture with 
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no surface flaking, and, on these general grounds as well as <m the stratigra¬ 
phic j I evidence, it is clear that the double-faced Imp lenient was evolved before 
the flake-im piemen t ot Lc M mistier, though there are reasons for supposing 

that the former type survived the 
earliest Cave-period, and eventually 
influenced the celldike implement 
that passes into the neolithic. The 
i rianguiar hant 1-axe ot late Drift date 
is we U known from France, espe¬ 
cially from PoitoufCouwsay-les-Bois, 
etc,), and is assigned bj Prof. Com- 
mom to the earliest stage of Le 
Mon slier in the Somme valley and 
its neighbourhood.' Deep in brick- 
earth I iimtm Ih stniyen) at Ste. Wal* 
bulge, Liege, on the plateau 400 ft 
above thfi Meuse, and 6to ft. o n.,was 
found a good specimen *of St. Acheul 
type V and R. R. Schmidt dates the 
type late St. Acheul or transition to 
Lc Motistier.* 


Fig, (o Double-faced implement, not a 
ractoir, as it is flaked all over 
both faces. Black, and ijuite 
sharp, with two small patches 
el crust; the point thin, and 
base sharp, with imperfect sirik- 
ing-pLaiform at the rounded 
angle The other angle, at the 
base of the straight side-edge, is 
fairly pointed From the cavern 
of Lc Moubtier, Dordogne (Pcc- 
endcau dc IT sic O fllectiOnf. L, 
3.9 in. 


Prg at, Humi-aac, tmu am) >ecti<«, liiantw Fig. u. Fbii hautl-axc of extraordinary 

dimensions, but of a type now 
seen to be well represented in England. There is a patch of crust near the 
middle of otn* fan. the latter l>eiiig ydlmv, and merging into black just below 


' Lc* f htmttf.-, uiiiii-HtfimuHi da Ream , pp. oa, 17ft. 210, 255. 303. 304. and plate opposite p. 244 
* Marcel d*- PUydt, etc., £/<«<■ ptdudd!m/m 11913), l&t, lig. 9 length, 2-3 in. 

Dbdiitivittk ! 'r.'/ wit BtuiMhttmh, lig. s- ■ % ftls ?***#/&■ Rtlmoltigt*, 1911,954, fig. 9 
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the crust. I lie other face is darker yellow almost ochreons, and has one or 
two rci i n! chips. There are signs <4 us*- on Ih cutting-edge, which is even 
and straight, and runs oil round except for a transverse facet at the bottom of 
om side, which is not -n angular as th* olh'-r. Tbt [hiking is In>ld and -kilful, 
Lhr extreme thickness uf the implement being i i in. From thi Thames at 
Tilbury (W. < ■ -Smith >. L. 7 5in 

Another specimen dig. 121 <,l tin same general form and atm. st of identical 
ouil i ne. though thicker, was found years agoat Grime's Graves, and i- now in the 
collection of Mr. t E. Attnutt It isoflustred grayish-white (lint, holdty Jlakvd 
on both faces, u ■ I which has lost a large Hake struck From ih<- lower ingle, 
and resembles the upper face of a tortoise-core The length is 8*3 in., and 
maximum brand!11 31 in. 

It figs. 'i and ii can Ik associated chronologically as closely as they are 
allied in kirin, many other large specimens found on the surface will fall into 
line, and serve to correct the superstition that surface-finds are neolithic. For 
instance, the late Mr. Allen Brown felt bound to classify as pre-ncolithic (his 
mesolithic “1 a specimen, 8# in. b\ 1-2 in., found on the downs at East Dean, 
near Eastbourne, Sussex, which he illustrated in Jaunt, AuUm*p Iasi,, \xii, -;8 t 
pi. iii and a large hnnri-axt from his collection (now in Dr. StuiqyT museums 
found 4 fL deep in brick-earth at Ivor. Bucks., may also be mentioned in this 
connexion. It measures 8*7 in. by | in., thus agreeing closely with the Fast 
Dean specimen, but is more massive, and not so triangular as the above. 

Some of tile triangular hand-axes mentioned in the ( d ime s Graves Report 
(p. >55! have .1 platform or thickening at one angle *T the base, and two in that 
list arc now illustrated by kind permission of our Fellow MrX.arraway Eire. 

Tig. 13. While irbiigul.ir impk no rat damaged at die point, the slaughter side-edge ending 
below almost in a right angle with a small patch of crust on oiu: race not inter¬ 
fering with tie edge line ; .md the other ddc-edge ending in a Uriking platform 
interrupting the edge. Hr lower edge is chipped sharp as ii lor cutting, from 
"in of tin- gran l-j »its ,il Vtrwsli y. m at Wesl Drayton, Middlesex 1 . 4-4 in 
lrig. 14 Triangular implement, creamy-white on the convex face and hluidi on lhr other, 
which is trimmed neiuly flat. both side-edge^ are slightly curved, and one end 
of the sharp lower edge is more angular than the other, Fn art G ipton-i 11-Preston, 
I’aversham, Kent, L. v5 in. 

t Hir Fellow Mr. DaU; appropriately exhibited two specimens01 this type.mu - 
i if wh it Ii has I m - en . 11 ready illti stratyd i n «ur Proceedings Ixxiv. r 14, t< »j> rightj. 11 
is creamy-white on one face and slightly bluish on tin: other; with ,-i pronounced 
iwm on the more curved side-edge; about the middle of the base is a patch of 
* 1 List intemjpting the cutting-edge. It is 4 in. long, anrl was found in :i grave b 
pit ;U Dunbridgc. in the Test v;d!c\ Hants. Htc second is referred to later 
fp, 47). 
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Si miLir spcdm ens a re record ed in the Grim e ‘s G raves R e port (excava ri on s 
of 19T4), or nave .since been noticed, from Hie following sites, arranged by 
counties Middfcwv— Acton G), West DntyMi Suffolk —High Lodge (Mil- 
denhall), EIvedon t Santon Dowtiham ; Npif&tt— TlnriMrd, YTest r«fis; Kent— 
Oldbury rock-shelter, Copton-tn-' Presfon; ii-ilts. —Fishcftoh; f/anfs —-Dim- 
bridge. Also specimens from the cave ■? Le Moustier ibeif. 

The next specimen is simple marked Taplow. but lew would hesitate, on 
examining' ii. to class It as palaeolithic, and y> t it leaf.Is <m to n group winch 
has been regarded ;us distinctly later, and assigned to th■ neolithic period 
because of a certain similarity t<> the polished celt 



flo Subtriangular implement putinatrtl white with mdigo mottling, with one face 

& trimmed flat and the other convex, thickest near the middle line. In pfe" the 

ride-edge, arc unequally airvr d, and lb lower • dge, which is as shat p asdic 
other, approaches J straight line, angular at the left end, curved and thickened 
nn the right Pedmps found i tithe hriekearth deposit at Taplow: Irom the 
. . .||-. tioti .d the late Mr .‘Richard Jones, of Welling, b 3-7 in. 

Pi-nleddy from a neighbouring brick-earth dcpo>ii at I... nt Rise,.Taplow, 
cam- 1 specimen exhibitsI by Mi. W.ClA It has a r,v;imy patina on one 
face the other being mottled grey. There is a cutting , dge all round, not ev< n 
interrupt*! at theftOft rounded end of the feast and both as regard- tfie curve 

► This 11lustratinn and ligs. *6-«* ^ *5 liaVC ’*» WMy ltait Uy the Council of the Prehistoric 

Society of tast Angtb. :md tv erc .uigmally inhibited m t*» L Orimes Chaves Kt-putt 09151. 
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of the ski e-edges and that of the base, there is an approach to symmetry. It 
measures 4*1 in by 37 in, 

I-'ii'. 16. Implement with bine-black rind blue-white faces; a point at one end and cutting 
edge all found, that below being straight, the others curved in plan. One face 
s* trimmed flat, the other has a longitudinal ridge. Hot central sloping steeply to 
the edges. On the left ■ >) the lower edge as drawn h a sharp right angle, on the 
right a blunt rurve. From a flour’ or deposit about r ft. below the surface, 
numbered jc, at Grime's Graves, Wectiug, Norfolk. L. 3 7 in. 

Figs. 15 and if- are placet! side by aid* to emphasise their resemblance in 
length, outline, and section, and a close examination reveals several ooinci- 



Fig. ift rnml .iml vi-ii view* 
of imjiieinertt with one flat tow, 
Grimr** GraVts-- (fit 


Kig. 15 Funtt inti ctitf <>( 

iililiietiitHit wilJ.. Uai Ilioo.Tap- 

tow. -Sucks. <|) 


donees that indicate but gfcfle difference in origin and dab Common to both 
arc the pointed top for butt, if the celt-form is insisted upon), the unequally 
curved side-edges (the straighten line being on the left of both figures), the sharp 
point: at the lower end of the left side, and the rounded angle below the right 
dde-edge. tin- sharps alnv.M straight, cuttifig-f'dgc behiw. the back trimmed Hat 
arid the front convex. Their lengths are identical, their maximum thickness 
the same, and the difference in their maximum widths o-<S in, Both are sharp 
and unrolled and have on the right of the front that peculiar scaling that is 
characteristic of Le Moustior, and is well exemplified in a large chopper from 
t ,rmt"S Graves that can be matched from the cavern of f .e Mousticr Of the 
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two, that from Taplmv should be the earlier type, 'h< compression oi the sides 
marking the next -tage of development and the transition from the flake- 
implement to the celt. 

Fig. 17. Celt-like implement* remarkably thick and iu ;ivy. am I made of inferior Him 
(probably the local ’ wall-stone \ dull black, k has a pointed butt and broad 
cutting-edgi below. Found ■ the tip from three guilt ries -! the first pit exca¬ 
vated at Grime’s Graves in [914 {Report. \>. 157;, but almost certainly from 
gallery m L 49 in 1: ha- an exact paralkd from t!u Graves, loimd -it the 
entrance to gallery ^ in the second pit. In both the section is roughly triangular, 



Fia j7. Front und suh- vu uri ot tieni-y ‘«H*. GritntrV fig. ift. Farei of thin'ccl' Onme’i Uovrs. f|| 
Omvrtv ff< 


one side being squared : the oilier side qI the illustrated specimen is zigzag. 
vt I ureas in that from pit 2 this side is straight. Both have a peculiar bruising on 
the edges as ii to blunt them, recalling the 1 ptyuage' of certain Scandinavian celts. 

A comparison of figs, t5 and 17 is at first discouraging, but their outlines 
agree in ill essentials, and the fact that the heavier implement was associated 
with Others dearly allied to%. 17 suggests dial the difference is mainly one of 
material, a lac tor that is apt to be overlooked in comparing flint industries of 
different localities. 

Fig. iB. Implement with blue patination, with a superficial resemblance to a ceIt but more 
closely allied tu the 1 point ‘ of L Moustier, The front is convex, and the back 
flatter with some transverse flaking. The upper end is pointed, and the edge 
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carried all round, the edge-working in Lin- specimen Lwing confined to Lin flatter 
face Found at .1 depth ul ft. in the second pit excavated at Crime* Graven 
in 19J4 f Report, p, 1631 L. 52 in. What seem* to he n parallel form, but an 
inch larger, is figured by Togeiraiirl, Sri Utmts Prfhistaire. ru, fig. 37, and 
described as a ‘coup de puing de forme all .on go. \ from Hindu., Belgium. 

% tg. Fkike imph ment, subtriangub^ with characteristic bulging curve on the side. 

1 lie hull (or upper end) is trimmed on both faces to a point, and the cutting-edge 
1 or lower cud 1 is as usual angular al one end and rounded at the other One 
lateral edge L zigzag, the uther worked or used on one lace only, in the style ol 
Le Muustier. j Ik cutting-edge lias a thin transverse Hake removed ■ like a 
tramful) from om face, and is trimmed in more usual fishion on the other* 
Comparison may he. made with one of Le Moustkr period figured in Forrer's 
Urgssdtichte tk> Enrttfaers. p. 57, pi XIV, fig. 6 . From a 4 floor 1 or deposit just 
below the surface, numbered 13, at Grime's Graves, Weefiug, Norfolk L. 3-2 in. 



Fig-20. Bluish-grey triangular flake-implement, with dull lustre and Spots of iron-mould. 
It is flaked over most of both laces. Along the straightcr side I left of figure) 

; herc ls “ ™ dair ti "' &™t being jiL'iin, hut the < -ther ride i, chipped cm both 
laees and is curved aL the base. 'Hie lower angle on the left bits apparently 
be^n -broken, but probably formed a right angle, as at present. The Maximum 
thickness; (0^45 in) is near the middle, and the lower edge is as sharp as the 
others, Collected by Canon Green wdt at Weeding, Norfolk, It is a thinner 
duplicate, and probably a predecessor of Mr, Clarke ‘s specimen from tin- same 
Uelghtk,UrlUM>dtfi & 2li, L. 3 Tin* 

I ig* 21. Implement KHlVfaE on the two faces and sharp all round : brightly lustrous 

surface, grey merging jm< ■ lilsu k, with slight iron-stainingpn the ridges. Seconds tv 
work till l it: ssrli -t 1 f>i < ni tU* iiyi.-. n-.t b_ i i .i - 
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opposite t’lKl being airvi-d, Suit the edge m>t haernipn d fa-afti n) by the striking* 
pi dtform, l 'omul by Mr. W. G. (! larke ;st Sanl-n;, Norfolk (tva* milt ^ south H 
Grime's Graves}. L, 3*3 in. 

It is quite possible, therefore, shut die triangular implement with one flat 
lace, and sharp afld rounded angles at the fu- is an attempt to represent the 
triangular hand-axc of late Drift times by a flake-implement: in which r ase the 
: form mav carry OEi the tradition of a flat facet at one side of the butt,' 
common throughout the Drift perio I. It seems, however, none the less time 



F: R. 2-J K AfV * ' I IT! 1 ■■ el |fiTI I Yrtf * ‘irr irrf:' f * VflVr* < j) b 

that the Grime's Graves type wn< derived from the side-scraper and its com- 
panion the ‘point', whatever the influence of ilu- triangular haml-axe that 
marked the ( lobe of the Drift A Inter link in the * hain here represented is 
an implement with two equally convex faces, but asymmetrical at the broad 
end, where the sharp rounded angles are still retained. The base of this tri¬ 
angle how seems to have become the cutting-edge, and the apex must hence¬ 
forth be regarded as the butt, as in the polished celt of later rimes. This 
reversal of function is admirably illustrated by the Grimes < .raves series, and 

' Prof. Common! calls- thi> r htUrtilr. .m i 'Uera! IniU* may i-irrvt L - ik-rmie ihi-r fictulinr 

thickening oi tlie edge. 

VOL tXVlt, <1 
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marks the birth of the celt, tin* next specimen to be described having two 
convex faces and a symmetrical oittin^-cdge, 1 

With regard to the transition from the asymmetrical to the symmetric )I 
tout) of the 1 point J , independent evidence > an be found in Dr, Schmid i'* survey 
of the German Drift period. A spe- imen attributed to mid Lc Meustier times 
h;is only the slightest trace of ;sunnu:tn. and forms a nW$ satisfactory link 

between such specimen* as jigs > and 22 It is im¬ 
portant to have this stage in the evolution of the celt 
dated on the strength of associations elsewhere, as 
English specimens are nearly always from the surface, 
and therefore little chronological value in them¬ 
selves, 

Fig 22. An implement that may be described as a celt, as 
it corresponds m all jgssL-mial features to many 
unpolished spjerifliens assigned to the neolithic 
periled It Es incomplete ar the 5ides, and the pro- 
balile curves are supplied in one of the drawings. 
It has a sharp point at the upper end and (origin¬ 
ally I a cutting-edge all round a zigzag tendency 
being notieenb 1c, The laces «re unequally convex, 
the natter being mostly flaked transversely, the 
other rather diagonally. From the blade layer 
(fourth from the topi at a depth of 10 ft. m the first 
pit excavated at Grinin's Graves, Wcetihg, Norfolk, 
in 1914 : sec Rirpoti. p. 154. ]_ 7-5 in. 

Fig. 23. A celt-like implement, mainly bluish-grey, with be¬ 
ginning-' of uhitc patina on thv more convex face, 
whicli has aouu crust .dong the middle. The flatter 
face is linked all over, one side-edge even and 
straight, the othei rather zigzag, tin- butt pointed, 
and the cutting-edge straight, with a transverse flake 
detached on one face nmt.ii in tlu kitchen-midden 
style. The edges are sharp, and the surface is 
fairly lustrous. North Cray gravel-pit, Kent. 
L. in 



Fit*. *3- cdt *, frtitll milt wsdifth, 
Ni'iiil) Cmy, Kent- 1(1 


' This- vtag? is wt II illustrated by a Specimen found since the reading of tliia paper hy Mr. Angus 
LifdUbetidier-^r»- jui 1 Fellow it was thrown mi m irLTtcMifigmg lunwcin i It ami tft A.from 
ihu ‘Surface at Broughton, in.-ar ibmbury, and lay m heavy fed soil on high grvmm), Its length is 
4| in. nrifl maximum iliii'kntis in., the lower '"Ige being sharp hut notched,and one edge twisted 
The facet are both trimmed convex, and the base is -ymnieSnc.il Tw-« scraper* rtwfflbling Aurignac 
tvpcs were found on the surface «f the sattjt field. 

s Iht dituvitile l kutsehfami*, (37. fig 41; Ztitechrifi])<r Bifmotitgie, ign, 9^7, tig. 14. 
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Tins nmarka 1 i -jwciliUTi w i- i ollccted by tin* late Capt Arnold T>. 
V ansittart from the alluvium o( the North Cray gravel-pit though said to 
have been found some time before the discovery ->f the working-flour,' it may 
possibly be of the same date as a large number of long flake* jimmy ol which 
have been fitted together) from ju>i above the gravel Comparison with % 22 
renders this more probable than would at first appear, and the specimen ha=> 
features that are not in favour <if ils being intended fop polishing—the usual 
explanation of a chipped cdt 



Fig. Implement ol triangular plan, Itfstred and dove-colour all <*vvr, hut slightly darkei 
on tile Hal fare. There art later chips at both ends) and the notch seen in tlu- 
stde-view at the tpp is accidental, the Convex enm being Originally continuous. 
The front [highly convex faces has nearly all the iron-stamina. and in the middle 
some delicate scratches that are also ^ en on the uitchippcd [sail of the llat face. 
The difference In the lower angles is not pronounced, but the left is thick, and 
the right thinner and sharp, i Found by Mr. E.T Lingwood at Wetting (near 
Grime's Graves), Norfolk b. \6 in. 

pm ( \ variety ot the ccll’tifet iinpiemenl so well illustrated by the recent discoveries 
at Grime’s Gravt ■. but exceptional in regard to its upper end, which is broad, not 
pointed a> unpjnd. The back is black and fresh looking, the I rout a bluish-white, 
and the broad cutting-edge rounded, with fairly symmetrical ends, Hi is variety 
|g known from GUs bury, and something ary like it occurs in the gravel, as for 
instance one from Partridge Hill in Reading Museum ; hence ins not necessary 
to sutwiole a pointed butt (or upper end) lias been broken off. From a ' floor ' or 
deposit about sft. below the surface, numbered 3 U, at Grirm N Graves, Weeting, 
Norfolk, L. 3 in. 


' / ‘r'(>r £. Jtigfnnt Prsti , a < 9f 
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It might be objected that, on the assumption that the Grime's Graves 
industry is contemporary and homogeneous (a hazardous assumption, as many 
would think j, the evolution of the celt should not there be exhibited in all its 
stages: in other words, the original side^erhper and the symmetrical ‘celt 1 las 
fig 22) ought not to have existed side by side. Evidence has already been 
given of the gradual approach to symmetry in the mid Le M oustier period, 
yet few would assert that the side-scraper then passed out of fashion, aud the 
difficulty is best met by dating tin- industry by its latest features, and yet not 
excluding the more primitive forms Hut still served a useful purpose. In 
modern times the machine and hand tool ejdsi together, doing the same kind 
of work with unequal speed and efficiency, blit each having a special function 
that cannot bo as well performed by the other. The pen is not yet obsolete, 
though the typewriter can do the same land of work, in many eases more 
efficiently ; they arc now contemporary, but the evolutionary stages between 
them extend over many centuries. 

There is now some prospect ol d<,-U-imining the exact point nl which the 
celt is introduced into the acknowledged sequence of Sterne Age types. It is 
in or just after th«' pe riod known as Le Mousticr. and in this conne xion it must 
always be remembered that tin upper levels - l 1 hat cave-deposit yielded to the 
late Capt Bourlon (one more victim of the war) transition and pure Aurigrtac 
>pi;cimens. It is to the latte r period that tin n ailable evidence points, and if 
fig. 22 stands on the coniines of Lt Mourfit-r and Atlflgnac, then fig. 2^ may 
represent the next stage and date from the full Aurignac period. Tilts wifi 
appear revolutionary, and it is by no means certain that fig 3$ came from the 
same deposit as the < onj'dned flakes, though all wen. found m the some gravel- 
pit al North Cray. Yet it is significant that these very conjoined flakes have 
been examined by Prof, ( --mmontand assigned by him to the later Aurignne 
period, very near to SoIuItc. This attribution, based on similar finds m the 
Somme valley, will he received w ith respect: and the date would also suit the 
Celt on typological grounds, the type having thickened in the interval without 
changing its outline to any great extern. 

If then the beginnings «>f the Aurignac culture are recognized at Grimes 
Graves, it may be argued that earlier forms belong to the later stages of Le 
Mousber, and in this category would be included the tortoise-core and flake- 
implement with facetted butt, both so fully exemplified at NorthfleCt The 
equation is of some chronological importance, for the Northfleet Industry is 
identical with that of Montieres, near Amiens, which in Prof. CommonTsopinion 
belongs to the early stages of Le Moustier The point will no doubt be settled 


1 Pn» /: .IngUan fWtt. bV., 11.97. 
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by further excavation: hut the English evidence certainly suggests that Other 
well-known deposits of Le htdusticr vinte, but devoid of the facetted butt, 
represent the earlier surges of that Cavi^penorL such as High Lodge. Milden- 
hall. Suffolk; liitchin, Herts.; and linvercburt Essex. 

Whatever be the interpretation of the new evidence obtained In excavation 
aj (irime's Graves, it is natural to inquire wlml is tile relation between l 1 w 
celt-like implements from that site already discussed ami the polished celt that 
has always been regarded as the leading type of the neolithic period. The 
general resemblance is confessedly striking, and is only emphasized by a more 
qareful examination. The Tapbw specimen dig. 15) is. in outline, very Hmilar 
to a much heavier and CO&rsfirithplentedt from Lhe t .1 raves (fig* 17), which, apart 
from other evidence, and perhaps in any case, would be cl assi fi ed, by most as 
a neolithic celt A combination of %s. 17and 23 would give the ‘chipped Celt 
prepared for polishing* of the text-books, and the finished article. Urn judi-bed 
celt with oval section and pointed butt, lias further an asymmetrical cutting- 
edge exactly pandhl to that --J iheunmo's (..raves group -with one important 
i< w t n ation, Whereas the latter type was chipped into asymmetry, the polished 
cdl mav have been r. d.u.cd 1-* that condition by hard wear. A - a tin Id- r'- 
a\-‘, for instance, at the present day is made with equal angles at the ends of 
the cutting-edge, but from use and sharpening the upper angle (that farthest 
from the striker) soon wears down to a curve, and the same was apparently the 
case with the polished cdt. A large proportion of poILhe I ee Ik have an un- 
- unmefrical cutting-edge, which may be due to design, to wear, or to re- 
sharpening, < )pinions differ as to the relation of the sharp ami rounded mi-h 
of die cutting-edge to the haft, am! much *eems to depend on the use to which 
the axe is put. 1 For instance, the upper angle would be rounded in a tree- 
fdling axe. but the lower angle would be the more worn in cutting up blocks 
into firewood Several neolithic celts have been found in the original shaft, hut 
illustrations do tvt settle this point, and there is always a possibility that the 
axe has been removed and replaced in another position. In any case it seems 
dear that the earliest form of celt often had one end of the cutting-edge left 
blunt intentionally 

The connexion between the typical Cissbury celt and the neolithic axe is 
in some wavs more easy, and in others more difficult, to deal with than the 
descent through the Grime's Graves series. In .1 sense not applicable to 
Grime’s Graves, there is a celt-tike type numerous enough at Cissbury to justify 
the expression ‘ Cissbun celt . and the British Museum scries his been recently 


On the practical sftle, uvn of Hh Majesty'* Inspectors-, IW. Schwartz homes and Mr. Hujflt 
Davies,. kmtfty supplied int< intuition <i> support oi the* above l ^Mention. 
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illustrate m . trciuwofogta, Jxiii, pi. xxiv The varieties of the type may or 
may hot be contemporary, and their investigation is complicated hy tmeer- 
taintitis that have now been eliminated from the Grime s Groves problem 
Though the Cissburv fiint-mim .-s were carefully excavated by General Piit- 
Rivers nnd others over lorn x 'ears ago, the Hints were not marked in all cases, and 
are now dispersed in several collections, so that it is often impossible to distin¬ 
guish those found in the pits from surface-1 bids, protected perhaps t>y a few 
inches of soil 

As the present paper deals rather with the morphology than the chronology 




fin. ItatuT-t.**, fttmi 4iii(J *nk vkw, 


Warren tiili, Suffolk iifj 



there an- many coincidences on the two sites, there were dearly different tradi¬ 
tions among the Sussex and Norfolk miners, and though the two groups may 
have been contemporary, tlu v lea of the celt evidently readied them by different 
channels. 

Most p( the large mlh <lion*- in U<-<orn Europe contain sp'-cmuin of 
St ACheul 11 dale, even from the da-sir site itself, that except for pal i nation 
might be easily mistaken foi < Tssbury celts: and comparison would be facilitated 
b> the use of white plaster casts, the- accident of patina being thus provided 
against. In some cases, however, patmation is more than an accident, and 
becomes almost a mark of origin. This is especially true of Warren Bill, 
between Icklingham and Mikk-nhall. Suffolk, which has produced many 
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hundreds ot palaeolithswith a mottled yellow and indigo colouring which is 
seen to a certain extent on a specimen (fig. 2f» from thru pit in the collection <-i 
Mr. G. J. Buseall Fox, F€W would therefore deny it^ palaeolithic date its 
remarkable similarity to certain of the Cissbury celts. There is a good deal of 
thick crust on one face, otherwise pat in at ed cream-colour. and the* other has. 
indigo marbling with creamy margins and tin- flaking all over. The edge 
not shown in the illustration i- even and straight, and the butt fairly sharp. 
L.. 41 in 

Somewhat rougher spodroehs have been found in gravel at Lee-on-Soleirt 
i.Mr A. Hi Bishop) ami Kickmansworlli. I b rK I Mr Prescott Row). In the 



Kit’- H.unl-.iv:, fr-r.Mt 1 tv I sil>: view-. 
Sfltrtfmmptoil O- 


British Museum is one from St. Acheul, Amiens tj. S. Henslowe Collection, but 
exact provenance unknown), with thicker ami less tapering body, much like that 
from Ivry, near Paris, figured m (rr/ub^m, Ixiii, 133. fig 31 : and reference 
may be made to p, 130 of that volume for several Drift specimens of Cissbury 
type found in England, The list might easily be increased, but it is of more 
importance at present to discover a connexion between the Cissbury and 
Grime's < s types of celts if tin above illustrations may be uda 1. n establish 
a loading type for the latter situ. 

An opportune exhibit by Mr. Dak* seem- to supply the clue The imple¬ 
ment (fig. 27) measures 4 in. by 2 3 in., and has a slight asymmetry both in the 
side-edges and base, the more rounded angle of the latter being blunted by 
transverse Nuking. It i- (imi with a thick white patina (the thickness 
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revealed by later chipping), ami one face Has soim- yellow staining. There is 
a cutting-edge all round except at the angle mentioned, and the side-edges are 
finely zigzag and uncurved, It was found on the site of the Ordnance Survey 
Office at Southampton, about 75 ft. o n., and. being no surface-find, may have 
come from gravel -u brick-earth. In any case, it is difficult to believe that ihis 
is removed by the whole Cave-period fromthe ventral specimen (3$ in. In z-ain.) 
<>n the plate of CUsbury celts in jrtknmfogia. Ixiii, pi xxiv 


I l I — A'oA s on tin l\ik it 'outhit Moor m* *r ( ut\ fingto it. i\v \Vokti 14 NG to x 
0 Smith, E*$> f-\L.SLocal Secretary for. /fed/ards/tir?. 


Read joUt March itn6. 


i ti h resu 1 1& t j f tn any y ears 1 scan hand i nqnirv art: in duded in this pn[ter. 
whirl) is supplementary to the account of the Caddington palaeolithic * floor' 
gi vt min the au thor - ,1 fa# Ihr I'mtH'-wf Suvo# (1864 ■ Thu 1 iq«jsi t has now btrn 
recognized in Hertfordshire and Bedtordshire„ f. add ington£foingjfonncrlydi\ r idctL 
between the two counties; and the discoveries hm* to Im- described must be 
regarded as originally connected with the CM&mgton'floor J , though the three 
sites are now isolated hills separated by rivers that have formed, and con¬ 
siderably deepened, their channels since man was living in the neighbourhood 
during the formation the brick-earth The two new sites are dealt with 
separately, and as far as possible on similar lines, so as to facilitate comparison. 

Gaodushun Row. H knits. 

S he brick-earth pit, known a* Buttcrfield-s at Gaddesddrt Row (hg. A is a 
little leas than 5 mile* direct north-east from Bcrklmnjsted railway station on 
the North-Western Railway. U is 544 it. above Ordnance datum, 1* j ft. above 
the river Gade at t mile t< ■ the south-west, and T44 Ft above the river Verat 
2I miles to ilie northeast. G^ddcstlen Row itself is-oyer j mile, long.mid runs 
from south-east to north-west; (he brickyard adjoins a Baptist chapel at the 
northwest end, at n turning to the south. 

At i mile to the north-west the contour Ime IsGriO ft., and at 2 miles the 
height is 02S ft I he high land at boo ft., ami ahoy* divides tin basin <>! tlu 
river Gadc from that of the Ver, and \ miles in the same direction a height of 
75>i ft i> readied. On this level at kensworth 1 have found on the surface an 
abraded odm*ou> pakteolUh and flakes; and s Iv- floor' readies Wliipsnatlc. 

A general view of one part of the brickyard is shown in %. 2, The work¬ 
men have dug to an iniph'meiitiferous stratum or floor, at 10 fL, ami a sack is 
shown in which the men have placed flints for my inspection*. The long poles 
i d horizontally m rosstbti middle of tin: illustration bridge an M&mtiW 45ft; 
deep where chalk-with-flmts is reached. I In face showing the sirnUi intact is 

V 11 !.. UtVIl. It 







Kig >, Haft «j» i I'tdilrwJai !*«»*■, Herts,, .’Slowing Uiitii-t'fkltfii trMgmrfl 


sitrfacc of a ploughed field at Bedmond. Abbots Langley, at about iCo li, above 
tlu' level of the river Gade. The implement was pointed, white in colour, and 
porcellanous, and Sir John Evans suggests its derivation from the local Ijrtck- 
earth. In 1893 he found a rude ovate implement ^ in. long amongst stones in 
a cart-rut at Bedroom! 11 ill, and two other itnplemcnts in 1868 in gravd laid on 
the towing-path of the Grand Junction Canal where the canal unites with th< 
Cade about 2 mifc< south of 1 lemd I lerapstead Tin- gravel from which these 
implements were derived belonged to the bottom of the volley. One of these 
was a grey ovate Loo! about | in. long, the other was much of the same character. 
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illustrated on the right, whilst the left side 4 io\vs an old face covered with 
tipped-in worthless day and stones, 

A section through the valleys of the Gade and Vcr. with Gaddesden Row 
and Gaddington on the higher ground, is illustrated in fig, 3. 

Sir John Evans has recorded discoveries made by himself ol palaeolithic 
implements, prior to mine, in the valley of the Gade, in shidcni Stone fmptemetits 
of Great Britain* ed. ii. pp, 596-7. The lirst implement he found was lying on tht 
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though flatter, with deep oi’lit staining. Sir J- dm Eyariswrote that he had 
searched the gravels in the neighbourhood in \ uin for other specimens, adding 
that in the forrSation of the canal at this place, about the year t8r 7, an elephant's 
tooth was met with in the gravel within 200 yards of the spot where he found 
one of the implements. 

It at first seems strange that after these initial discoveries Sir John Evans, 
frying as he did so near the sites of my later extensive finds, made no farther 
progress. ! Je appears not to have thought of examining the higher brick-earth 
near where he lived, or the contorted drift on she hiils^ It must however, he 
noted that th«- brick earth in some places is of a very unpromising apjicarnnoC, 
and in other places of a much greater age than the advent of man. Sir John was 
greatly asiomshwl when 1 inf. »rmcd him of my localities and gave him some of 
the implements from the hill-tops. He was near the end of his life and never 
went into tin- slippery clay-pits, but W3S obliged to content himself by driving 
in the localities in a 1 trri u from which tie alighted and examined the ski 
from the sometimes dangerous edges ol the excavations. A short time before 
lu?. death he called upon me to see all that J had secured from Gaddesden Row, 
and expressed a strong wish to publish a description of (he sites and imple¬ 
ments. This plan l at once gladly agreed to, and his account is published in 
the Qkati. jour. Geol si*\ for February njo8. There arc two illustrations of 
implement > one from( iuddesdeuEow, the other from Leverstock Grefett. Since 
this publication many more implements have been found and new facts have 
come to light. 

The surface of the land at and Hose to the nil has produced chipped Celts, 
the upper half of a beautifully made polished celt, pieces of chipped celts, 
scrapers one weighing 5oz, and hakes. Many pieces of Roman pots have 
beep m. t With, a piece Of the rim and part of ih>* body of a Roman amphora, 
a Roman denarius and blocks, and pieces of lIcrnordshire conglomerate, 
quartzite, and many drifted pebbles and pieces of rocks, too numerous to 
mention. 

Embedded near the surface an* many 1 docks of Hertfordshire conglomerate, 
some- of larg< -1 a . and in both an abraded and imabrndcd condition, Some arc 
more or less rounded olTnrtd in :t pebble state; a lew an ice-scratched. Large 
bln* ks ni Mbs 1 trigl-<merate may be seen h\ roadsides and at the corners of 
rtways all wrthje neighbourhood. A terg* example is placed in front of 
Grccn-end farm; Kensworth. It was dug nut near the north comer of AUcroft 
wrwxl, a little more than i mile to the north, and measures 5 ft. bin. by 5 ft. 7 in. 
A still larger bloi k, nearer Gaddesden Row, still lies buried in tin* earth in 
a field between Studham and Deadmanseu wood, and measures to u, across, 
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IhlcrtiarfishIrr congtoriierati is only met with it situ in two places in I lens., 
via at Radtett and Bernards Heath* 

A rude palaeolithic implement, made of 1 h-rtl'ordshirc conglomerate; found 
by me in the valley of the Vef at Mnrkyatc So Sfortfr Herts., IS now- in the 
British Museum. It weighs i Il>. t>l and k made from a large and heavy 
bulbed flake. It is illustrated in the n^rift Jfisforv p/ Bedfordshire, p, 158. 
for. 57* Flakes of this material rarely occur: QUO is illustrated in that velum* . 

fig, 58. . . . . .... .... 

The l.rirk-earth pit is sometimes dug to a depth of 45 ft,, when □ stratum 
of chalk and large Hints is reached ;ll $OQ o.t>. The flints have- ttot been d 
through, but chalk is sometimes drawn up frprti a well 300 (t. deep a little to the 
north of the brickyard* marked on Lite map (fig 1), 

e the teat stratum of Jlini* there js about \o ft. of rclaid Eocene * lay, 
horizontally but somewhat irregularly stratified. Above this is some ft, of 
a contorted drift, surmounted by about t ft, of humus. See tigs. 4.5, and u 

The brick-earth is of Eocene or Tertiary origin, but none of it is in its 
original position. All has b< fl retaid. It has been washed into plat e in suc¬ 
cessive periods since Eomie times, ill* 1 period^ possibly nth tar apart from one Is 
other, The deposit probably Came from some place in the neighbomb, 
i -AMy HOt far nil, where the ■ lay existed in its original position as laid down 
in Eocene times. This fact is of thi greatest importance* as a casual observer, 
judging from blocks of Hertfordshire eong tome rale, grey quartzite, rind other 
■■■ ks and pe bbles, might come to the conclusion that lb* clay was unmow d 
gooene, and not likely to be productiveof huifietn work, I think this must have 
been the reason why Sir John Evans never dosvly studied these clay-pits. Al 
any rate it represents m\ nvvn cutis attitude m doubt towards these* excavations. 
I Was ted to a dose examination‘by n Caddmgton workman, who temporarily 
left a Caddington pit to work at Gaclde&dcn Row. This man knew implements 
and flakes very well, and began to find implements at his new quarters. The 
tools h< brought on to me for disposal, and I soon saw my mistake as to the 
nature and age of the Guddesden Row and [o verstock Green clay. 

The contorted drift where marked on til* sections digs. 4, 5, and (>), is of 
a darker colour than the bulk of the day . and contains, as is always the case in 
implemcnliferous districts* the sweepings of the old land surface, mixed with 
stones, some large, and probably ice-borne; from more distant places. 

The brick-earth is stratified in practically horizontal layers, which often 
undulate slightly, and arc rarely somewhat duplicated There are seven or 
right strata with stones, implements, anti Bakes in each. No implements an 
found lower down than 55 fr. se that when man first appeared at this place there 
was about 10 ft. of brick-earth resting on chalk and Him*. The lowest stratum 
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at 35 ft lias produced but tew implements* and judging by appearances the 
place became iraduaDy wmed toa depth of about to IF with water-laid brick- 
earth. '['here is no trace of rushing water throughout. A second collection of 
implements occurs in a stratum 30ft from the surface, as if the first set of men 
belonging to the 55 ft layer had left the place, but returned after the floodings 
had ceased- Phis repetition goes on until 20 ft. from the surface is reached, 
where there occurs a true palaeolithic floor with many implements and Hakes, 
some of the latter obviously struck from a single block, as flakes have been 
replaced b> myself. Here with the implements are a few large and heavy 
blocks of quartzite and IT-rUordshire conglomerate which could only have been 
moved by ice. A few have exhibited 
scratches and polishing, f have kept one 
block of quartzite, weighing u lb. 3 oz,. 
which seems to have been struck by 
human hands from a larger block, and: 1 
once saw a large block so heavy that 
t could not raise it from the ground. 

Large flakes had apparently been struck 
from it 1. asked the men to bring it to 
ine in one of their brick-carts when they 
were coming to Dunstable with bricks: 
they promised to do this, but I learned 
later that one of the men pushed it into 
a deep excavation, probably afraid of 
adding its weight to a cart-load of bricks. 

Many broken-up anti flaked pieces of 
quartzite have Ireen found, often in 
isolated groups. Some of the quartzite 
flakes exhibit retouching, but no quartzite implement has been found at Lad* 
deaden Row. Both Kurt ford shire conglomerate and quartzite, although they 
vary in hardness, arc generally the most intractable of stones for breaking up, 
and an accidental heavy blow from a pick will break the pick. 1 lately had a 
block of quartzite so hard that it defied all the well-known methods of flaking 
or breaking. I could not strike off a flake large or small, and a^ked an extra 
strong man armed with a heavy hammer, chisel, and a large granite pebble to 
try his hand- after many failures he at length managed to strike off a I lake. 
After experiences of this kind U seems all the more marvellous that palaeolithic 
men could make beautifully formed implements from such :m intractable rock. 
A specimen in this material from Cmtdiugton is here illustrated (fig. y), and 
agrees with the rmartzite dug at Hart shill. Nuneaton, NH. Warwickshire. 
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I look upon all tin- lower strata.of brick-earth. except perhaps the basal ten 
^et, as precursors df the mining of the contorted drift. Tin- strata become 
more and more stony as they ascend, till the culmination is readied at the 
horizontal palaeolithic flooi at 20 ft. front the surface. J lie surface contained an 
abundance of largo Hints derived from adjoining lower places where the chalk 
and flints occurred on the surface, such as dic position where the cross is placed 
on the horizontal line near the middle of fig. 3, There are still such places 
existing, as at hmerelTs Green (538 0.13/I where, during the recent drainage 
ot the place into the valley ofthe Vcr, enormous quantities of large flints were 
excavated from close to the surface. 

At last the stratum ■ »f the palaeolithic floor became covered w ith water and 
brick-earth like tin other strata below, but with this difference, the stratification 
became more and more umlulaiory till about o ft. or more below the present 
surface. 1 here arc streaks of darker coloured elav, seen 011 the exposed faces, 
as at n, B> fig 5, and Bj B, c, iig, o; thfiSC contain faintly brownish, somewhat 
abraded implements. The streaks vary in colour from tight to darker brown¬ 
ish. A tew implements are blackish or purplish, others arc variegated. 

I his difference in colour is caused by the differently coloured environment ©1 
. !a\. All the implements are coloured within b!a< k. blackish, or purplish slate* 
colour. 

I he capping deposit is a contorted drift, often not more than 3 If, deep, 
and at times wmicwh/tl feebly developed In some places, however, it is well 
developed 1 as at a, u. <, lig. 4. it contains brownish of faintly liver-coloured 
implements, mostly somewhat ai traded These implements an probably not 
much older than flic implements which 'tccur below thev have all been) swept 
from higher positions in the ncighlxmrhood, now washed away. 

There is no method of calculating how long the intervals were between 
the depo-vK; ill-- pauses may Have tasted a lev or very many year*. 

The [*iis arc liable U> flooding. In March ujq^, owing to heaw and con* 
tinuous winter rain, the etay-pil became filled with water. Nothing (tad been 
known like it before, and it took two mouths for the water to drain away. 
Similar Hooding has I teen known at OidUington. 1 have seen the pits full 
01 water, which has covered tin roads ; and the lower places in some lanes have 
beeft lull of almost impassable pools. 

\o bones or teeth have been (mind in the brick-earth 

1 Ik 1 i.ttldod- n Row implements are us a rule ovate or pointed ovate in 
outline, thicker at the middle and base, and with cutting-edges above. Imple 
merrte with a cutting-edge all round are less common. Sharp!) pointed 
im piemen is .it*- \ «-ry rare in fact only oft< very sharp example lias bun found, 
and that was unfortunately lo^t again owing to a Woman gft mg it tu a child t© 
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play with. Pointed implements occur at Caddjngtoti and Round Green, but 

they are ran- at both places. 

Nearly alt the implertlents are ivory-colour or white, others are very faintly 

ochreous. rarely truly ochrfeous or brown, and a Jew dull purplish, 

They are as a rule sharp-edged or ven slightly abraded, and do not vary 

in shape from top to bottom oi the pit. 

Fig. 8. A somewhat thick, pointed ovate implement, with an acute cutting-edge alxivx ; 
both fates an equally convex, although one edge is blunter than the other. Size, 
6x3 in. Weight, 14I oz. 

Fig. 9. An nvatt implement, the section below showing, more definitely than the last, 
that great care was exercised in making one edge and the upper part specially 
acute. Size, 6f x 3$ in. Colour, faintly ochrcous white and speckled Weight. 
1 lb. i| oz. 

Fig. to. An ovate implement with acute edges above. Size. 5’ x 3' in. Colour, whitish 
buff Weight, 0/. J found this sticking out from the nidi of the pit, at a 
depth of 15 It. 

Fig. ii. An .wale implement, peculiar From its being of th- same thickness throughout; 
the upper part seems to have been worn away by use or accident and after¬ 
wards possibly n:chipped. Size, 4^x2^ in. Colour, brown. Weight, 8* oz. 
The implement is slightly scratched, showing that it came from the contorted 
drift. 

Fig. 12. A somewhat thin, pointed ovate implement, with a strongly twisted edge; the 
edge is continued all round the implement. Size. 5IX3* in. Colour, white. 
Weight, 10 OIL 

Fig, 13. A small, almost circular implement; it has a cutting-cdgc all round. Size, 
2! <2* in, Colour, faintly oclmous white. Weight, d o* 

Fig, 14. An almost circular implement, with a cutting-edge all round Size, af x i * in. 
Colour, white. Weight, ij*. oz. Out of tire smallest implements that tin* pit has 
produced. 

Fig, 15, A hump bucked or shoe-shaped implement, of rude- ovate plan, with the hump 
unusually well marked; the basal pan is left umvorked Size, 4x3 in. Colour, 
faintly ochreous, crust white. Weight, 12* oz. 

Fig, 16. A wedge-shaped Chopper, almost quadrangular m outline, with an upper cutting- 
edge. Size. 3§* —t in. Weight, 6$ uz 

Fig, 17. A rude, lull almost perfect disc, made from a tabular piece of flint, apparently 
intended ns a missile. Size, x z\ in. Colour, yellowrOchreotis ; crust, biscuit. 
Weight, 4J oz. 

Fig. 18, A small hand-chopper, useful for cracking nub, for breaking and pounding small 
bones, or for use .is .1 Wedge, it is a small example of a well-known fonn. Size, 
j in, Colour, yellow. 

V0I.1 LXVl) 
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Fig. tg. A knife-flake, beautifully chipped along one edge and at lop ; the reverse side is 
plain* Size. 3-xa in. Colour somewhat ImiT-ivoiy. crust white, ferruginous 
stain. 

Fig* 20, A fine example: -if thin pointed knife-flake, ehipjtod all over on one Side; the 
reverse plain, Size. 3* x 2 in. Eleven knif&iflakes have been found at Gaddesden 
Row. 

Fig, 21. A sidv-serajier with a straight edge, fl is made from a piece of linked ochreous 
Hint. On tlie front is a piece of ochreous surface with the edge-chipping and 
crust while ; the reverse shows older ochreous chipping from which a flake tins 
been removed. Size, t£ in. 

Fig, 22. A typical long binde-seraper. Size, 2-;, x rj in. 

Fig. 23. A welknade long flake with hiugt fracture above. Si/e. 4 * v j l in. 

Fig. 24. A group or three replaced flake* found in February, April, nod June 1010, Size, 
5* x 3* i«- 

Fig. 25. A flake of quartzite with secondary chipping on the flatter side. Size, 4' x 2^ 111. 


Round Green. Lvroit, Stoma Beds. 

Round Green is somewhat less than a mile direct north-east from Hu- 
Midland and Great Northern Railway stations at Luton. Its level is 530 ft 
alxwe Ibc (Jrdriaftcc datum, and 132 ft. above the river Lea at Luton (six-inch 
Ordnance map, Bedfordshire, xxx, S.W. ), 

A map of the district is here shown (fig. 26). The small brickyard is situated 
in a considerable depression on the summit of the hill. A complete series of 
photographs of all aspects of the pit was taken. 

The drainage on the east side reaches the Lea by Nether Crawley farm and 
the Luton l f 00 lake, where the ri ver Lea changes from a sluggish little brook into 
a large and long artificial lake. On the west the drainage descends somewhat 
sharply into the Lea valley. On the south the descent into the valley is also 
steep; nearly the whole town of Luton may be seen at the bottom of the valley. 
In a south-westerly direction, Caddington is seen a hill-top on 1 he other side 
of the great valley two and a half miles away, with Luton at the lowest part. An 
illustration is here given (fig. 27) of a section through the valley, more than 
200 ft. in depth, between Round Green and Caddingtxin; both places are 
practically on the same level and both are on Upper < balk with flints, capped 
by brick-earth and Tertiaries. 

When man first appeared at what is now Round Green and Caddington, 
Hits large valley was only slightly excavated. The valley probably existed in a 
shallow initial condition for a vast period of time. Glaciers and torrential 
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floodings have lowered it to its* present level When man first arrived there 
must have been an immense spread of swampy ground at about the? present 
500 ft, level between where Round Green and Car Islington now stand The 
great bulk of the material Which once filled the valley has been swept into the 
Lea and Thames since man departed or was destroyed. By glancing at the 
great valley which now exists between Round Green and Caddington* with this 



Fig. :rc>. mid srativri'i? Round GrctOj menr l-ul^ri r IteiU 


fact in mind, n good idea of the enormous period nf time that has elapsed since 
palaeolithic man once lived in tills district iruiv lie obtained. 

The nature of the surface soil at Round Green is best seen in exposed 
sections by roadsides when tin? making of new roads is going on. it is seen 
in the shallow diggings for the foundations of new houses, and of course in 
all old and new clay-pits. U cannot be well seen In ploughed or cultivated 
Helds. 
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The sections show humus or dark mould from f> in to _* ti dcc-p; amongst 
these -ii'i- broketi up f!int> from cJay-with-flints and i f h« lL with-ftints, Tertiary 
pebbles, pieces of ijuartz, iron sandstone, Lydian stone, ami many pieced oi 
Hcrtfordshm conglomerate. Neolithic implements and (lakes occur as well as 
broken Roman potion and Roman coins. 

In some places < halk-\\iUiflim* and day-with-flints appear w situ on the 
surface. The brick-earth represents washings of the red dny-with-fUnts, and .the 
colour is derived from the iron sandstone in the Tertian es. Sometimes then 
are extensive washings of the chalk. 

The older deposits dost- to Round Green arc shown in fig. 28. and the 
palaeolithic brick-earth in fig. 27. 

At the highest pan of Round Green there is, or rather was, a very obvious 
swampy depression of the ground marked 'Palaeolithic Pond' on the map 



Fig. 27. Scoltm yliijtving Lhc Iojm vmUcv between Coddln^t-,^ amt KuniiUifc^iL 


dig. 20), fhe depression was roughly oval in shape, about 350 ft, long ami 200 tt. 
broad, and was deafly visible outside the brickyard at Turners Knoll. 

No one would suspect the presence of brick-earth within the old boundary 
of this waste patch, as the outside was chalk-with-flints, red clay-with-CLinte, 
almost colourless translucent sand, arid Tvrtmries. fhe presence of brivk-earth 
was revealed by accident to a master brickmaker. A small excavation or drain 
of siime sort was being dug from the inside to the outside of this No-man’s-Ian cl, 
and in the little trench the brickmaker saw, to his surprise, water charged with 
brick-earth trickling along. I k* had a few test holes dug which revealed the 
deposit of brick-earth and ultimately brought to light the palaeolithic floor. 
This discovery led to a lease of the ground being taken and the establishment 
of the brickyard, The pit was dug to a depth of 20 I t., and the water-logging 
shows a modern return to the palaeolithic pond state. 

1 award the extremity ot the excavations, at the south, the clay proved to 
be too stony for bricks to be easily made from it, A Hiking machine with a 
circular trough-roller and pony were then introduced for removing the stones. 
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J >uring this process many bulbed Hikes and bruised and battered pieces of flint 
were produced, hardly to be distinguished from hand-made work, 

I he geology of the restricted area of the Round Green brickyard appears 
l f * be ns follows: the base- is. h’pper Chalk (a. %. 281 capped by a layer of 
Hints, large and small. I his layer at Turner's Knoll on the south side of the 
brickyard is close to the surface, with io some places unusually large hints. I 
have seen Hints at this position so large that they could not be pur into the 
pails used for drawing up the clay <>r even conveniently moved or turned *>v»*r 
by one man such stones were roped round and drawn up by the windlass. 
Many of the flints* were seen to be split whilst still in situ All were more or 
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less covered with black oxide of manganese. At .a very short distance to the 
north-easi the rhnlk appears at the surface. There are two small dialk-pits to 
the right and left ol the l ine winch runs from Round Green to Ramridge End 
The field south of the western pit is seen to be white with chalk when it is free 
from crops in the winter; whilst thi field on the other side ot the Ian* is ret 1 
with clay* The layer of flints is shown at ft on the section. It is elay-with- 
flints at b 1 , whilst closely adjoining at n* it becomes once more ehalk-witli-flints. 
Above the undisturbed flint layer there is 12 ft. of stratified brick-earth, r, and 
the palaeolithic floor is siij*&ri posed at d. The palaeolithic floor is covered 
by wa&htitgs of brick-earth at 1- This deposit must have been very gently laid 
down, ns none of tin palaeoHthic implements and flakes w* r. disturbed in the 
slightest degree this is proved by the fact that some of the flakes were capable 
of replacement. At r a contorted drift occurs, and at g hunrus, thinly scattered 
over with pebbles and stones derived either from boulder day or Tertiary beds. 
In die contorted drill, ochre mis palaeolithic implements occur, and sometimes 
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ntemochretras as swept from the floor, together with blocks of chalk and other 
materials swept in past times from some old lam I surface adjoining. The con¬ 
torted cfriit is btt| poorly represented in tbit Round Green brickyard, but near 
b\ are drifted deposit?, containing large rolled blocks of I Icrtford&hire 1 ertiary 
conglomerate, quaruitejron santKione, various Lydian stone, quartz and 

quarts sand, together with many other drifted stones foreign to the locality. 
There are also traces of drifted highly coloured clays and stones belonging to 
the Woolwich and Reacting beds, and ol whitish drifted stony ho older day 

liie evidence appears to show that man came after the great glacial period, 
for no evidence has reached nn- that hr was here before or {hiring the iLjatsition 
of the boulder clay of the district. The country must liayv resembled, what il 
is now , with the one great exception of the valley <jf the Lea. Chalk and chalk- 
with-flints, I ertiaries, eLiy-witli-flmts, and areas with boulder clay were ;.M 
present. The land was undulating with no deep valleys anywhere; water was 
plentiful in the form of brooks, ponds, and swampy places. 

At length this genial climate gave way to severe conditions; and floods, 
perhaps due to melting snows, brought down a clayey loam from Eighth higher 
ground to the north. 1 his sedimentary deposit covered up the palaeolithic 
floor, so that the worked mid unworked flints retained their original positions, 
only to be disturbed in our own lime. The pond on the site of Round Green 
was filled to a depth of rg ft. with loam, derived probably from the red day- 
with-flints and the chalk. Then came another change for the worse ixi the 
climate, and iee action is proved by Hu.* Contorted drift that was thrust into and 
over the brick-earth. 1 he soil was frozen, and any slight thaw would produce 
considerable disturbance of the loosened surface, where there was any slope. 

1 n the process many of the transported stones were battered and abraded, 
flakes were detached by blows or the mere action of frost, and scratches were 
produced on the surface even of the hardest flint. There is in my possession a 
drawing of a ma^s of stones transported by iee to Caddington It measured 
12 ft. in length and 6 It. in depth, but the bottom Was not reached : it Jav edge¬ 
ways hi the brick-earth as a travelled boulder- 

I n summarize, man first appeared in the neighbourhood of Round Green 
ai lho close ol thr great glacial period, I here is no evidence of his existence 
here before or during dial period. I lr lived here Inr an immensely lung period 
ol tnm: hi a genial climate, but was overtaken, envdoprd.nnd killed during the 
deposition of die contorted drift. 

I his drift completely covered over and rf’feetually preserved even - 
thing below, just as stalagmite has preserved antiquities in cave.?. In some 
load cases it scooped out hollow's go it deep which afterwards became filled 
with day. 
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Sonae olwervets of great ability and long experience have thought that some 
of the men possibly survived in Britain or on the Continent, or that some of the 
Continental survivor* returned to Britain and continued making stone impk> 
morns on the new dried surface, They point to implements of palaeolithic shape 
now found in or near the surface. That such implements do occur is certain, 
and the Round Green neighbourhood is no exception. Some examples cannot 
be classed as truly palaeolithic or neolithic These specimens have received 
many names, often based on place-names abroad Both forms of implements 
appear—ovate, rounded ovate or pointed ovate, and elongated The few that I 
have seen at Round Green, and a few miles round are small in size but well 
made. Some examples from a stratum a little distance up to j ft. below the 
surface are as fresh in appearance as if just made: they include horseshoe' 
scrapers, 

I have recorded 1 the finding, in iSK6, of animal bones, antlers of €gn?tes 
t:inpfas % and sharp palaeolithic: Hakes, found in a now long disused brick-earth 
pit at Mixies hdJ. one quarter of a mile north of Round Green, at a height 
above < hduanee datum of about 520 ft., or 10 ft. lower than the Round Green 
surface. Flic pit was about 22 ft, deep, and one productive stratum was about 
loft, or 12 ft. below the surface. Other bones anil antlers had been fpum l in the 
pit before 1 knew the brickyard, but l could not recover them and immediately 
alter the discovery the pit was closed and abandoned. I have kept one piece 
of bone; the others, which were friable and dark-brown in colour, together with 
Hakes, I sent on tu Sir John Evans, In later visits 1 dug out several Hakes 
from this stratum. Soon after this find the builder of the kiln informed me that 
the base of the pit at 22 ft. hurl produced many more bones, and that some of these 
had been taken away by the workmen. At this time the men had left the pit and 
I could not trace them. 

In 1-105, nine years after the pit ■ losed, 1 questioned a digger. Joseph Ford 
by name, in another pit, ;il Raniridgc End, a quarter of a mile vast of Xlixies 
hill, a pit in which 1 had found title or two palaeolithic implements and a few 
Hakes. He had found none at Ramridge End, but had helped to dig out a lot 
in the Mixics hill pit, just mentioned, some years before, at a depth of 22 ft. 
Near these bones, but not with them, he stated that the diggers came across the 
bones of a human being extended at full length on its right side, and with all 
the bones in place, anti the head, which was somewhat flattened, to the south¬ 
west l ie measured the skeleton, which he said was 5 ft, 6 in. long, The bones 
were all dark-brown in colour and very friable, agreeing with the colour of the 
bones found by myself Tile skull fell to pieces on being touched. The great 


1 A/an tkt Primeval Savage 118941, {*- l ^7 
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depth at which the bones were found preclude any idea of a burial I published 
an account of thib discover)" in Mart, i<jo6, p. to. Later cm J myself saw brown 
friable bones deep down in this Ramridge End pit. They completely col¬ 
lapsed on being touched 1 have a large hacking implement from the Ramridge 
End pit which weighs 3 lb. 7 02, 

fhe implements found on the palaeolithic floor at Round Green are 
specially interesting and instructive They were found, as before said, on th* 
circumference of a pond of Palaeolithic Age (sonic at a level that must have been 
in past times the bottom of the pond), to. a depth Of 12 ft. During the excava¬ 
tions the entire stock-in-trade of the pond-side dwellers wAs rxpostxl, and as far 
as possible every scrap of worked flint was secured. 1 was present at least one 
day in every week, and a foreman-digger named Thomas Smith, formerly of 
Caddtogton, and his men were most vigilant and energetic Every stone was 
shown to tin foreman, and during my absence the In-st were placed in a 
large shed awaiting my arrival. Some of the implements were found in situ bv 
myself. 

No one unused to looking for implements and flakes in an often water¬ 
logged day-pit, generally covered with tenacious mud, can imagine the diffi¬ 
culties of seeing and extricating the implements and flakes. I'o add to the 
difficulties, the sanitary authorities of Luton were all the while emptying the 
town refuse into the diggings to till up the holes as soon as they were made, and 
get a new level surface, sometimes indeed whilst digging was going on a yard 
or two away. One circumstance was fortunate: l managed to keep the place 
secret during the whole time dial I was working on it—a period of twenty-seven 
years. Otherwise the members of local scientific, literary, and philosophic 
Societies would have visited the place liken swarm of locusts and totally destroyed 
all my work, ns vyas the case in North London. 

Twenty-one well-defined sharp-edged implements were found in siht on the 
Round Green palaeolithic floor, and five abraded, ochreous totals in the con- 
torlcil drift above, One of the former had been broken into three pieces in 
palaeolithic times; two ol the pieces were found and conjoined, the third was 
not found. Nine sharp-edged knife forms were found, mostly thin, but a few 
thick ; 2oi flakes were collected, whilst a tew ochreons examples were found in 
the contorted drill alxwc, Only one distinct sharp-edged core was met with 
on the floor. A largish flake was replaced orj to one implement, and a few of 
the flakes 1 refitted together, Most of the implements from the floor were clear 
ivory-white, a lew were ol <r beautiful palish lawn-colour, others were ivory* 
grey or grey-fawn. The slightly abraded implements, with a few flakes; 
found in the contorted drift, varied in colour from ochre to orange-brown and 
brown. 
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The shapes and numbers of the diarp implement* were as follows: 

3 5 it btri angular and acutely pointed, 

8 pointed ovate. 

1 triangular ovale, 
t sub-polmed with heavy butt, 
j ovate with cuttingedg* ill mu ml 
1 pointed. 

1 elongated oval. 

T lanceolate, 
i hand-chopper. 

The oval, ovate, and pointed ovate forms graduate mb- cadi other with no 
certain line of demarcation. 

From the contorted drift muuc 1 ovate, t pointed, and 3 pointed ovate 
implements. These ochrediis tools are not necessarily Oldtir than those found 
on the floor; they were probably gathered up by the moving contorted drift 
from a surface not far distant. 

Fig. 29. A typical pointed ovate implement, moderately stout with u twisted edge, chipped 
all over on both faces, and with u euUmg-cdgu all round. Its geometrical per¬ 
fection is remarkable. Colour, white, L. 4 4 in. 

Fig 30. A similar but somewhat larger implement It was broken into three pieces in 
palaeolithic times and discarded , one piece was found two week.- before the 
other. The two pieces were conjoined as shown in the illustration, the missing 
third piece, though bug scarified for, was not recovered. Colour, ivory. I... 51 in. 

Fig, 31. A smaller caeampte, with the upper pan slightly injured iu palaeolithic times, 
Cutting-edge all round, Colour, ivory. L 27 in. 

Fig. 32. A lanceolate implement, somewhat pointed .it both ends, with a cutting-edge all 
round- Colour, white, faintly greyish. L. 44 in. 

Ftg. 33. A massive implement of oblong-oval form. To judge by the condition of the 
upper part, it may have been used as a rude plane, but it would also prove a very 
handy tool for general hacking, smashing, and rough cutting. Its weight is 
1 lb, <>?. Colour, greyish-ivory, somewhat mottled. L. 7-1 in. 

Fig. 34. A subtriangitlar implement acutely pom led ; die workmanship i- of the finest 
possible quality, and the thinner towards the ;>oiui remarkable. Both sides of 
the point are shown 10 illustrate the working which rivals fine neolithic work. 
Colour, white, slightly speckled darker. Some Hint implements seem to have 
been much belter made than necessary; these were possibly not meant for 
ordinary use. Certain men and women evidently took great pride in their work, 
and wilted to show what excellent work could be done when the workers were 
at their best. L. 4 3 fit 

Fig. 35. A piece of tabular flint, probably made with n few touches from a hammer-stone. 
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Jit some omcrgumry Colour, white, trust, biscuit-colour. I found this sticking 
to the muddy boot of a clay-digger. 1_ 2 3 in. 

'P A fine example of a suhinangiilar pointed implement with regularly incurved sides, 
Ui'u .it Mu pointed end. and with a somewhat heavy butt. It is an urn omraon 
out I spedaliatd form designed for pierdbg ami cutting. The sai(i( im-m occurs, 
OChrCous in cSofour, but quite probably <>l thi Sairhi age, in the contorted drill. 
Chen is ,i natural ht.de: through this tool, near the butt Colour, white, faintly 
clouded ochmms, L. 5-5 m. 

I'ifi d 7 - Probably a hand-chopper; the thicker part, seen in I In edge view. 1.. he held in 
Uu I laud, Tltii was naturally split tmu thru pieces, hut all three pieces were 
found and afterwards conjoined. Colour, greyish.'white, very faintly clinHlrd 
indigo ; Crust, ochreutis-whttc, L. 6 in. 

I »g, 38. Flake with both edges worked, especially the right, whilst tlu rough base is 
chipped away; some <«i the knife, flakes an. much thinner that 1 this. Colour, 
white. L, a 6 in. 

Hg. 39 - This hump-hack- fl ^pucinwri is math Iron) a line thin flake with a large bull of 
(terctlSiion only one edge is tfrmmed as a scraper. Colour, white, L 26 in. 


CoKjoiKitni Flakes. 

t m the a6t Rakes met with upon the palaeolithic flour, st>mc cquUI be 
repl-tocd upon each other Jti on< ease ;i largish (lake was found to belong to 
an implement, to which it has since been attached 

I*ig. 40. bhows .1 group '-I three pieces conjoined In the edge view die arrow points to 
i> bulb of percussion, These flakes were found apart, 111 November and 
Occembfcr 1907 and January 11706. Otlier examples which lent themselves tp 
replacement wen found, L 5 in, 

hg ,|t. Of the five abraded add ochreous. brovra*odmwus, or orange-' ■ otts imph- 
meuts found in the contorted drift above the palaeolithic floor, this is a good 
example. It is roughly a pointed oval, with a >mtmg-edge above on both sides, 
and a dullish ot truncated base; >1 is abraded, Colour, reddish-brown, or colour 
of dead beech leaver. L, 53 in. 

.All tiie pieces found are in the British Museum 




Fig. sc* Twisted ovate iin&t^iijctii, from and -arte: views. 
Round Gi^en. <|> 


l”ig. 39 Iinpkmirrii in ptercs rejoined* tn>m and *Utr ywcwb* 
R-miihI ■ il*<ll. J'|* 



. 0 uai'C impEcrn rill* ft till t LBIKj 
vf.'W5 # R m lid Gnpcn. f 3 * 


Fjif. 3 Tl Pointed oVilla implement, *sJe 

4l*ti fhmi view*. Round Gtc*b* - j) 


SM* *nm* view* ofimpIcmuQt, Ronml Gfecn, 1 }r 








j |, Slmr^U jH-'iiiic .i tmpli-mcii( f list* urn! fionl vims whji 
reverse uffHjiiti s Ri-iuiii Green* fit 



Fig. 3^ Injplemfmr made from 
<m&tcd tiudUlc* attic and from i-jeirv, 
Koiinrl Green. 
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Fi* 3* Imminent wftli m^rr^i litle*. h-i i mi n «k 
rimva, R«yiimi (Jrrc-n. 




^ SHlr-^craprr, frcjfil -ml *nh 

\tewvwiih$££tt(iii, It. iiii.l (jfccii. iiji 



Ti^ 39. Thtefc [bite uficd 3* siife-*ej*|rci\ from anil 
aide vlirws, with srdirEJi, Rnttnd Circfiii t£l 

VuL t*Vlt. 
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113, 41. Fftmi mid side vk-'ti ot (n'iit«Q«s iuiybni«iic front 
i imttrriwl drift, Uuuml »i 
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IV.— The Site , fiutna, mat Industry of La Cotie do St. Brelade. Jersey. By 
R. R, M AKiiiT. Bsq» U.id„ IXSty Redder t/t Social < tm hropalogy, Oxford, 
Loco! Secretary for the Channel Islands. 


Read 25th November 191 .> 


Thh communication which I now hav* the honour to lay before the Society 
of Antiquaries presupposes a knowledge of the contents nl my two papers con¬ 
cerning Jersey antiquities already published in . i n haeoloyia: 1 beg to thank 
the Society for enabling these successive reports on the excavations of La Cotte 
de St. Brelade to lie printed and illustrated on so generous a scale, T would 
here take the opportunity of likewise acknowledging my debt to many other 
helpers: first, to Mr, G. F B de Cruelty, Seigneur of Noirmont, and owner of 
the cave. \vh«> ha> not only made over the whole of the treasure-trove to public 
institutions, providing funds into the bargain in order as it were to exploit him¬ 
self but has throughout been my constant adjutant and co-worker: then to my 
Oxford friends and pupils who have at considerable cost to themse lves taken 
part in tilt work for weeks and months together. Captain A. If. Collar! and 
Mrs. Coltart. Mr. T. B. Kittredgc. Mr. B. dc f bnistehoff, Miss Bayly, Mr. K 
dcj. Fleming Struthcrs die Rev. E. O. James, Mrs.. Jenkinson, Mr. F H. Bi> ‘die, 
next, to Jersey residents innumerable, trust them ardent members of the 
Seciete | era raise, such as, to mention but a few, Mr B, T. Nicolle, Mr. J. Ninel, 
the late Hr A. Dunlop. Mr. H. J, Baal. Mrs, Briard. Mrs. Symons, Mr. G. Lc 
Bas. Mr. A. H. Barrcau. Mr. B. F. Guiton. the two last-mentioned gentlemen 
having as draughtsman and photographer respectively helped largely to make 
uur results intelligible by wm '*f the eye ; and. finally, to the many experts who 
have in various ways assisted in the interpretation of what we brought to light, 
among them being Sir Hercules Read and Mr. Reginald A. Smith of the British 
Museum: Dr. A Smith Woodward ami Dr C. Andrews of the British Museum 
of Natural History; Dr. A Keith of the Royal ( ollegeot Surgeons and Frofessor 

1 At cha^hyia. Uu, 449 1, and txj.il, 203 f, 

7 Mrvdt ChmstchufT and Ml Fleming Simhc** deserve sjatsaal credit for having, during the 
U'fmie course of opcrations in 1914 and 1915 mqx^tivc ly. «jc envied .1 -iti.ifl and tune cabin an tlic site 
itsirlf where the finds Hud to be temporarily stored under the CSTC uf a guardian. 
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\V, J. Sulfas and Mr. ! 1 . Balfour of t Oxford Let me arid, in order to save the 
face of my kind allies and advisers that l am in the last resort responsible 
for every statement of fact or opinion that appears here. 

Scfiemt ofitforaiiotts.— -When the work of the Socle to Jersiafee at Cotte 
dc St. B re lade came to a standstill in lull, the promise of further advance was 
by no means encouraging. The palaeolithic floor. Had been opened up to an 
extent of about 11 ft, square on the western side of the entrance, the cleared area 
thenceforward narrowing by degrees with an extreme penetration of 26 ft The 
implement iff irons bed, rareh more than j; ft. to ^ ft, thick,' proved indeed to be 
exceedingly rich where 8ft, to 10 ft. inwards along the side-wall there had come to 
light the remains of a hearth , but, apparently, if thinned out from this centre in 
all directions almost to nothing So ranch tor the prospect at floor-level. Above, 
barring the rest of the entrance, was a ma>s of d&ttfis 20 ft to 35 ft high, the top of 
which formed a V-shapal depression. This was subject to a cross-fire of falling 
stones, alike from within the cave, where at ihe NH. corner a dome in the roof 
revealed huge suspended blocks as much as 45 ft. up, and from the ravine out¬ 
side, when- the loose: pile of rock-rubbish rovering the back r 0* steeply to an 
even greater height. No wonder then that a halt was cried. It as true that, in 
association with Mr CL de Ciruchy 1 sought and found in the following year a 
buried cave, containing, as it turned out, implements of the same Mousterian 
pattern, some 40 ft. away on the opposite -idr >>l Lhc ravine. But here ag ue 
operations were destined to end abruptly, under stress of tlu threat of a stony 
avalanche from above. 

In lull, however, at my urgent request, the British Association formed a 
committee 10 carry 1 m the explorat ion of the main cave as far as a gi ant of ^50 
would take it. It may be remarked in passing that, had ample funds been 
available from the start, it would have been good policy to lower into die ravine 
(whence it could scarcely have been recovered intact) an elaborate 'plant', con¬ 
sisting, among other things, of a stout crane and some iron trucks running on 
rails, whereby tin <:a\« -filling might have been systematically demolished from 
the top downwards with a minimum of effort as well as of danger. As it was, we 
had to be content with uncovering a strictly limited space down to floor-level, 
while pushing back the containing walls of debris just so far as might ensure 
safety for lift* and limb 1 hus the future must be left to take care of itself, the 

' Just ;u one.spot, n h. m Isom the entrance ami 7 It. out from the western wait, a ll.it rock, 
stHSding 5 ft to 6 it above floor-level, was found to be strewn with human refuse. See vb d 5 «v/<y£t, 
Ixiii, 205. 

1 As measured from flooHevd 

* See R. R. Msirett, i»ntf'}< tt>ulu ri fit Cottg) - intermit Jnutttrvffvingii prebistvt tqu>- dt Gtncxt, 
(912. i, 359. also R K, MmeU ami G. I* K. «lo Gnnhy in Man, 19(3, No, 93; reproduced m BuHetut 
<4 tn iuf. JmiittH', naxviii, 326, amt in /foam. vf the Past (Washington), 191J. -jjo. 
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more Mi liecansf, if the search proved barren on :i first trial, there would Ik all 
the less reason for proceeding further. 

From ist March then to 28th April 1014 excavation went on, the work being 
entrusted to the previous contractor, Mr. Ernest Daghorn. a master of his trade. 
It was calculated that, if the full £50 went to labour. the inevitable extra ex¬ 
penses being borne locally, a clearing 18 ft, broad could be t amed right across 
the foremost section of the cave to the eastern wall, distant, as it tin n seemed, 
but 20 It. to 30 ft across It soon became plain, however, that this wall was con¬ 
siderably undercut, so that at floor-lev el an average breadth of 40 ft must be 
reckoned with. Hence the original plan had to be modified, a trench no more 
than 10 It. broad being driven parallel with the entrance, its outer limit falling 
8 ft within the caw, This interior line of advance wits selected partly because 
it coincided with th< V-dmped depression overhead, ami partly because the bed 
seemed richer here than by the mouth, L; p to die half-way point, indeed, this bed 
was normally no more than fl. to j ft. thick ; but as it approached the eastern 
wall, while the bottom remained almost Audi with Lhe bendi-mark representing 
the lowest floor-level, the top rapidly rose until against the wall itself It was no less 
than 1o it to 12 ft. high, Partially protected as it was by a shelf that jutted out 
some uML from the wall, (hi* easternmost portion of the human deposit seemed 
at length u> offer some chance of stratigraphu/al analysis. Meanwhile, the total 
yield was considerable, amounting to more than 10,000 flint fragments and 
about haJf that number of pieces of bone. As for the trench, enclosed though 
li was by precipitous ramparts of del iris that perpetually threatened collapse, 
it held to the end of the year s work, when it had to be filled with sterile rubbish 
from above in order to seal the workings against casual depredations. 

!l remains to add that, in order to make sure that the bench-mark taken to 
represent the lowest floor-level held good everywhere—a- indwd it WB5 found 
to do—the trench was lowered for an extra 5 ft without striking bottom.- 'Hus 
probing of the depths brought out the same facts as the similar experiment 
made in ion near the Western wall While traces of man were entirely lacking, 
there occurred, sandwiched between layers of day, of which the upper one 
contained calcareous concretions or Losspuppas a black gritty deposit that in 
places w;o 2 ft. thick or more. There is reason to think that this deposit is 
largely of vegetable origin, but systems! it exploration of the pre-Monster tan 
substratum down to bed-rock is needed before a final interpretation can be 

essayed." 

f Th* implement sfern u * tat! -flung the eastern wall was uniformly about io A. Ihielc, and never 
more, hut its hast was, a H- above floor-level iruni about iB ft. from die entrance imvardv 
See |>l. XIII. %, 2. in which ilus expelnuemat trench i» to i. ... i ;tt . 

ufsu ilif detailed aco.unt . ( tlu wnpk t.l 1914 in A’t/. iV ./iht Brit 1914,^30 4. 

reproduced, wall ftvt plan- added, m Bull,tinin Sm pruning 639 
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The results obtained in [914 were so satisfactory that the Committee of the 
British Association resolved to undertake a fresh campaign ol excavation, 
obtaining another contribution of ^50 from that liber,il body for Uu- purpose. 
Moreover, the Government Grant Committee of the Royal Society generously 
provided a similar sum. A threefold task was now ti * be faced, hirst, the 
attack was to be pushed home along the western wall, though the S^ciete 
Jersiaisc had reported a dearth ol finds when once 10 tt. u! penetration was 
exceeded along this line. This section was afterwards known as Working A. 
Secondly, the strip. S ft thick, that still extended a- n-ss more than halt of the 
entrance, must be dug out. there being good hope of a rich liaul here, at any 
rate ns soon as the eastern wall was approached This became Working B. 
Lastlv, most formidable business of all. there was the huge mass of debris 
towering up to 45 ft, in the NT. carter lb be pushed back somehow for at feast 
a little way, and, mare particularly, so as to free the part nearest to the eastern 
wall, where the bed of 10 ft. thickness showed every sign of continuing inwards. 
This was known up It* the half-way point as Working 1 . whence it passed into 
Working A According, then, to this threefold scheme, operations were renewed 
from 1 st July to 4th September 1915. 

To deal first with Working B. the human deposit throughout the middle 
part of die cave was found to be even poorer and thinner near the threshold 
than it had proved to be farther in. < )h the Other hand, it grew rich and thick 
as it neared the eastern wall, corresponding in all respects with tlu- bedding of 
thv parallel strip to the north. Progress on this side involved much cutting-back 
of the talus masking the back of die ravine. and, though work outside the cave 
was merely incidental to work within, clearance enough was made to render it 
probabU- that the margin of tin implemcntiferous stratum coincides with tin 
line of the entrance.' At any rate, nothing was found beyond this limit, with the 
exception of some human remains to be mentioned hereafter. 

In Working A. u It. of additional penetration revealed a re-entering comer, 
where, after bending in at right angles for about 3 it., the western wall slopes 
inwards at an angle of 45 form least another 12 ft The roof here for about a 
third of the way across is not more than 25 ft, to y > fi high, and, apart from a loose 
slab or two, is evidently quite solid. Prom this side, then, as from a sort of 
At house, it was found possible to stretch grappling irons across to the over¬ 
hanging masses of debris in the X IT corner and so to precipitate downfalls that 
eventually benefited Working C, even if often obliterating it for the time being. 

U is just possible, however, that the hud awaits discovery euUade thi entrant- at a lower leyrt 
tluui was readied [>j our excavation, which went no farther down than our conventional floor-level : 
for 40 ft. away on the other side of tile ravine. where Mr d<: Cimehy and I found a cave in igia. 
Monbtcrian implements occurred at a point ttbout 8 ft be tow tire Howkvel of th. main cave lo tbr 
north See t/mi Uqj-jK No. $3, |». 117. 
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To promote such demolition of the most dangerous part of the cave-filling' was 
perhaps the chief function of Working A. though it was by no means the case 
that from 20 ft. onwards it was utterly barren of the reiicsof man, Bone, indeed, 
was scarce and in poor condition, owing to the prevalence of damp in this corner 
Flint implements, on the other hand, wen: to be found scattered here and there 
along a sharply rising plane, and I happened myself to discover, together with 
several other implements, a line specimen of the Mousterian ’point' that lay 
near the wall no less than 43 ft. from the entrance and 15 ft. above floor-level. 1 

Working C, assisted as has been shown by a flank attack conducted from 
Working A, eventually resulted in the complete clearance of a to ft. strip ex¬ 
tending parallel to the entrance from the half-way point to the boundary wall. 
The distribution of the human deposit here corresponded in most respects with 
that which occurs throughout this eastern half of the cave. It was thinnest 
towards the centre; though is ft, out from the eastern wait it was already 6 ft 
thtek. At the* wall itself it showed the usual 10 ft. ol thickness; the bottom of 
the bed standing hereabouts some 2 ft above the lowest floor-level, and the top 
12 ft. The presence of a great deal of burnt Ixme. accompanied by many hammer- 
stones though but few well-worked flints, indicated the former presence ot a 
hearth along the wall for a space of 20 ft to 25 ft from the entrance. Altogether, 
it was a fairly prolific spot, though by no means so prolific as the adjoining strip 
excavated in the previous year. 

The net result of these operations of 1915 was that over 5.000 flint fragments 
and aljout as many pieces of bone were collected. Some 1,200square feet of the 
palaeolithic floor had now been unearthed and thoroughly examined, this total 
comprising about 250 excavated in 1010 and run, 350 in 1914. and boo in 1915. 
For every sprnre foot thus opened up at least a Lon of ihe cave-tilling had been 
removed by sheer manual effort Nor was this all The upper part of the wall 
of debris to tilt rear had lx.cn cut I jack to a uniform distance of 50 ft from the 
entrance, s<> that a further area of about «'>oo square feet Irrv partial Iv cleared 
down to within jo fb to 15 ft 1 >f ft. wr-levd. fhe top of this half-demolished pile was 
already proving productive, implements and bone occurring in plenty 32 ft. in 
near the eastern side-wall, and more sparsely 43 ft. in along the re-enter in<> 

stern wall. < )n 3rd .September, however, the roof overhanging this rearmost 
part of the cave suddenly fell in, completely smothering all our workings under 
some 500 tuns of rock-rubbish. Though nine persons were inside at the time, 
no one wits hurt, thanks to a hurried exit. As -*Gon as the dust cleared, one saw 
daylight streaming d« >wn through a hole some 20 ft. in diameter (fig. 3). Thus the 

1 Phis wns on ihe pluming of and September, and, as [here was a dangerous I a] I ol rock here a levy 
minutes afterwards, and the roof finally mvid in next day, there was no subsequent opportunity of 
finding out how Jar down (lie implementiforouF. bed vreni ,it this point. 
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hypothesis of an aperture: communicating with the northern face of the- cliff, 
whereby the cave had been filled as through a funnel, was signally confirmed, 1 
Further falls due u> the winter rains have -since lengthened the gap, so that it 
now measures at least 30 ft. from its southern extremity, where the live rock 
rises vertically for about 140 ft. above floor-lgyel, to its northern end, where a 
thin partition, the top of which was 60 ft, above fioordevcl. but is now lower, 
separates the excavated part of the cave from the open air. Actual quarrying 
can alone decide- whether in the course of pushing through to the northern face 
of the cliff a matter of a few feet for Half the way down and 50 ft. at floor- 
level—solid rock or mere debris i> to bi- encountered- In any case if would not 
seem likely that in Pleistocene times La Cottc was rather a tunnel than a true 
cave. The blocks composing the cave-filling arc mostly large, and usually seem, 
if detached, yet to be si ill lying almost in tiftt. lienee one is tempted lo sup 
pose that, under the combined stress of breaching at the top and weathering to 
the rear, there gradually collapsed a solid enclosure of granite which once pro¬ 
tected the back of Moustenaii man from lioreal draughts. Such a problem, 
however, can be resolved if at all, only by complete excavation of the site. In 
[916 it is hoped to make a clean sweep both of the wreckage from the roof and 
of whatever remains of the unexplored cave-tilling beneath it.* 

Lhintloghtilremains? pi) Man —i t i- disappointing that recent operations 
have added nothing, or at any rau- nothing unambiguous, to the thirteen teeth 
which testify to the bodily presence in this cave of ff&Ptp Nmndofhahnsis .' The 
thick and sheltered bed along the eastern wall would afford ideal conditions for 

I put torvv.irrl This hypothesis originally in laiofsctt , Irtfweologia, lxii, {yji in up position to 
3 suggestion made in Matt 11910), No, loo, p. 185, that, apart from block* fallen from the ( ™>f, the cave* 
Titling was tint; to .1 lateral tlinist or roek-rtibbish from the tavMc to the south. ]n 191.1 we sank 
an experimental shaft on the north side of the cliff fanning tin. back of the ca\t, and conjecturaljy 
identified till Lop of llit supposed funnd with tile very spot that has since fallen in. 

* After j tentative excavation in January 1916, which resulted m The removnl of about tons 
•.I debris from the northern face of the diff, Mr. Daghorn gave it as his opinion Oml H would nut 
he feasible to clear out the cave from this side. 

’ For an account of the operations In 1915, tec Report of tht BrtL Assoc., 1915, and also tile 
separate and very full account in Ihtttrttn tit h Sot. Jtrtiaw, xli, 154 f. 

’ Al1 teitnd m tin- cave, with the exception of a few duplicate specimens .n the possession 
of the British Museum u) Xiiturnl History, is at present in the museum of the Societe Jerssaisc 
jo Jersey. 

In Arrluuoipgi*, lxii, 496, I ventured to term the owner ol tin; teeth m question /Am no Ihxla- 
timsis, seeing that Professor Keith in fount. Anal and f'inrtaL nm xli-i, 13 t., discovered in them 
an extreme form of priinitivcncss falling somewhere h('tween the ordinary type; of the Neanderthal 
man and die type ol Homo lladetfcrgtwk J bail no intention, however/ of Miggesiing that we 
h;ul here anything more than a new variety of man Hence. If M Route insists (see L\ tnifovjH&%ie, 
xxi: 1191 D 675, anil xxvi 119191. j6j that such u ib nomination should be reserved for a specifically 
distinct hind oi man, 1 am quilt wilting to withdraw the expression in favour of the term Jfomo 
3 ii-(mtirrfiuiiams, which undoubtedly applies in a br oad sense to the Jersey specimen. 
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the preservation of human remains, and one can only hope that such will one 
day coitte to light in those inmost recesses thru still lie hid By way of com- 
jjonsation, however, a rather curious discover)' has been made ol the fragments 
of a human stall which is probably, but not. indubitably, Qt the modern type. 
These did not -* t rnr. however, inside the cave. At the very outset of operations 
in ri> 13 it was necessary to remove a portion ol the talus at the back of the 
ravine in order to effect a means of approach Here. (> ft. beyond the entrance 
of the cave and 18 ft. above floor-level, were found together three pieces of 
bone. Mr. Daghora, the contractor, must gp Hail for the tacts, since no archaeo¬ 
logist happened to be present. Dr, A Keith, to whom the fragments were 
submitted, reports that the find, and largest is part pi the lett side of the 
occipital portion of a human -Tull showing a sutural border It is very 
thin, and is considerably contorted Dr. Keith attributes it to a child not 
more than 6 years of age. In Isis view, it bears both inside and outside alt the 
marks of the modern, as contrasted with the Neanderthal, type of man The 
contortion he considers to be the result of a partial cremation The second 
fragment is an imperfect malarert somewhat anomalous shape Dr Keith thinks 
lli.it its curvature and its porcelain-like resonance can alike lx- accounted lor on 
the hypothesis of a partial combustion, and would therefore refer it to the same 
(;■ ■, mation. The third fragment is too small for certain diagnosis, but appears 
likewise to be human, and is possibly part of a lower jaw. In the light ol such 
findings it would be unwise to suggest any connexion between these human 
relies and the institutions, whether itinerant or culinary, of the Moustemn cave- 
dwellers. The remains might well belong to some much Inter age that practised 
-n [nation, and have slipped down into the ravine from the lop of the cliff, where, 
as witness both the rums of a small battery and the existing cabin, a human 
' station would not have been out of place. If the formidable task of dismantling 
the back of the ravine were to be taken in hand, further elucidation of the 
mystery might follow, 

(b) Other animals —A striking result ol the latest excavations is the great 
increase in l he number of animal spe its dial can now be assigned to Pleistocene 
Jersey. In [910 woolly rhinoceros, reindeer, red deer, horse, and ox—five kinds 
In all “were discovered, while i$U added sheep or goat. The list of species 

1 Dr. Keith in $iihsc<pi' ni convrr -itioii seemed inclined t<> prcnouncf jmtgeflwnl ?wicwliai I cits 
decidedly. After all, the skull of x child, even if it wen- mt of thr Neanderthal type would In; thin 
in any case; and, for the «at^ the original character is hound to hr sotnewted ohscurtd by thecAT-i- 
(.1 cremation, ft may be noted that two interments of kafocolithtc age stem lo have been made over 
a hearth while the tire w*c still burning, namely, at Mentone and Sol title; cf. W. J. Sol las. A ndtni 
HuuUt <tmi iL h Moii< Tn R*p*t < - rand til iOi.9-3^3 
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now amounts to twenty-tight. 1 The lot lowing deter mi nations are due to Dr. C, 
Andrews, of the British Museum, who was assisted by Miss D. M. A. Bate as 
regards the birds: 


Mammalia. Lhiguhh . n i Ehpluts fint^Hlhrrft 

(2) I'Jtpfms primigemtts 
S3) Rhmuaros fufwhtuus 
F_l I Ccrvns tnegaaros 

15) Ctrvm tarandm 

16) Cetvns eh pit us 
(7) Canm ?t:apreolus 
{8) Cervtis sp. 

{9) Fqmts 

(to) Bos primip'ttius 

(n) '? 

Carnivora -, 1 12) Hyaena Croatia, mr. 

spefaca 

(13) Cants ? lupus 
1141 Cams vulpes 

RoiiaUia . j 151 Duresfanyx toryualus 

(16) .1 fiavtns radio ps 

(17) A rvkoh sp. 

118) Ltpus ?cwiknlti> 
Jnsedlvora j 1191 So rex a ra tints 
Aves. Amcnformtx ; (20) Anserbmehyrhynehtts 

(2ii Bemicki feucopsis 
<221 Eenmh Inrnh 
Grmformes : (231 Gadmit la ehhntpu> 

C ft a ratiri (form rs; 1241 / 

Passeriformes : 125) Ctmitts aqua fiats 
Gafli/ontm : la6'J Tdrao sp. 

(271 ?Lagt>pus mid us 
Fuiconifontus : (281 Fafco fm/iuttatlus 


(A primitive lbmi of mam modi i. 
(Mammoth), 

(W 1 X)1 ly thinocerosj. 

(Great li i-di elk) 

(Reindeer). 

(Red fleer). 

(Roe deer). 

(Another kind of deer), 

(Horse 1, 

(Utus), 

i Sheep or goat), 


(Cave hyena) 

(Wolf). 

(Fox). 

1 Arctic or banded lemming). 
(Vole), 

1 Water rat). 

I Rabbit). 

(Shrew mouse), 
fi’ink-looted guosci. 

(Barnacle goose). 

(Brunt goose) 

1 M< Kjrheri). 

(Small wader), 

(Dipper). 

(A grouse, possibly blackcock). 
(Ptarmigan), 

1 Kestrel).* 


» | n tke case of ox, horse, reindeer, anti ? rabbit considerable discrepancies occur in the size of 
teeth and other bones Thu* it nmv well i-e that bison coexists with urus. Pijewahki's horse with the 
■ forest horse \ caribou with a smaJter «mdi»r, and Arctic hare with rat# 

x Of the mammals, No. s.j was found in 1914 only; No-v 1, H, 13, 16, 17, i& 19 m 1913 only. 
Of the birds. No. ah was obtained in 1914, the other* ill 1955. Amongst she mammals, reindeer, 
horse, or, and lemming arc exceedingly common, the rest being 1 more or k-is rare. The birds are 
in each case represented bv no more than an "dd bone or two. Not much fare Mi however, can 
he laid on the argument from relative frequency. A mere remnant has survived of the rich store 
of bone that must obviously have existed fotoudv; while, of the fragments that remain, compare- 
lively fcw am determinable, thanks partly to the disintegrating effects of time, and partly to Mousterkm 
man’s systematic search for marrow. 
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N*‘> bone was used in evidence that either irnm its condition, or Irom its 
place in the debrk appeared m be of recent origin, fivkirl, aymy ftom the 
imnlemcntiferous bed, bone was hardly discoverable anywhere, and the occur¬ 
rence of a few fragments high up near the rooi—they appeared to belong to on, 
sheep or goat, and rabbit—was noted as a wonder. Of course, though the 
greatest rare tyrts taken, it was not possible to prevent foils of rubbish such as 
might cause an occasional bit of bone, especially if it were one belonging to a 
small animal, to slip down unnoticed ; but this must have hapjlencd cpiite ex¬ 
ceptionally, if at all, ft may be stated, then, with considerable confidence, that 
the bones Vail the species mentioned in the foregoing list were found in dose 
association with implements of M ousteri an pattern. 1 hey would therefore seem 
tp be of Pleistocene age. This cow fusion is fully borne out by the character of 
the fauna, not excluding the avifauna. The list of species implies an environ¬ 
ment ranging from steppe to tundra.' 

From the standpoint of stratigraphy, there was not much to be gathered 

1 The reindeer and handed lemming, t judge by their presenL habits, belong on the whole to 
the tundra, though of course they are migratory- Indeed, the tatter is Um most cliaraetenstic land 
mammal of die treeless north icf. W. B. Wright, Th, QkkUrwny to A& zz aj- The ext me l 
mammoth and woolly rhinoceros were steppe and .tundra fonu>, with a predilection fur distinctly 
eeld weather Eltfhas troqottihetii ,though the contemporary of E would seeus to have had 

a more Continental and cistern, and therefore a colder, range fcf- W Socrgd, J Klepha® tropmJient 
Pohl un d Elenha:, nntkum* Fair.' m PdMMhgrufhhe. U fStmcgart. 19131- See especially mipt.V 1 lit,- 
voles belong rather to the stepper Minvt^ roOtofa a Urge long-skulled mouse with relatively 
heavy teeth is still found in Northern ICurasia, hui: h locally cxtltid, According u> Mr. Hinton, 
it reached Britain from France during the Utter part ot tlo 1 midtlli ScrraCe atage >G. F- I I. lianett 
Hamilton and M A. C. H huou. ,*/ History of British M a tumuli, Part xvi \ No vein her. 19141, 469). \anous 
ifmidl unidentified -pedes of Ann An occur in the Middle Pleistocene of Grays I burrock and 
Ilford: tint are not encountered ;igaln in Britain until the Ightbam homort, when aUboth is 
numerous {fiW„ 4771. As regards the shrew .identified by m^aos of a single imperfect skull), it is 
true that Sorrx nrrnuH* proper first .ippfcir* in Britain only in the Utesl Pleistocene deposits. Ini an 
extmet specks, almost of \ho same size, occurs in the 1 UliiJdle ternte Ijrkk-turtli of Graym Essex 
lihiti., Part vili (September 19111. ho, 861. The known range of flyawtt fylat* m Pldsitncene tunes 
accords perfectly with die theory of a prevailing subarctic climate, even it it be true that it is but 
a variety of H. ,'romto, now confined to Africa Of the remaining species of mammals none, in respect 
either to Us habitat or to iu place in the tinSfrscrics, is suspect, with the possible exception of sheep 
or goat, and rabbit, seeing thill ihdr bones likewise occurred high up In the debris, and may conse¬ 
quently be Intrusive when found at a lower level, 'Vet as regards the latter species, at any late the 
rabbit is known fr om Pleistocene deposits both in Britain and on the Continent Pkrt x (February 

1912), 174)1 while poMtblt the present remains arc those of the Arctic lime. Oi the birds, the two 
sri-ui; sire no longer found in JfcraeVl the pmk-fuotcd goose and the barnacle, though probably 
visitors, arc not definitely recorded; I lit dipper is rai-fc ; and the brent goose, moor lieu, and kestrel 
common 1 he geese and wader r. at preieiil breed in the Arctic regions : the ptarmigan is an Arctic 
or mountain species, white die blackcock ha.- * more temperate though northerly range , the dipper 
and ilic- kestrel range far north in summer; and the moorhen extends at leas! as fir north a.*- 
Scandinavia, l owe die information about the birds to my co-worker. Mr. de Gruchy. 
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from the relative positions <>f these animal remains. F<»r *»ne reason, the deter¬ 
minable portions were not enough to lie taken to represent the unidentified 
remainder. Again, the bone in good condition was almost invariably found 
immediately beneath one dr other of the largest stones, such as could not have 
lodged in the human deposit without causing much dislocation. Otherwise, 
there might have l>een a lietter chancre of estimating the extent of the climatic 
changes that took place during the Monsterian occupation, a change that is 
usually supposed to have been on the whole from warmer to odder conditions, 
though not perhaps without minor fluctuations. Vs it is, there arc but two sets 
of that haw Sdhae stratigraphittd value. In the lira place, whereas the 
remains of Efc/>thi$ prmiigeniU ${associated with some of Rkhtvcews tkkorhmus) 
occurred at the \’ery top of the implement iferou*' bed, where jc u the eastern 
wall it in 10 it, thick, those attributed provisionally to t^fophcis irogoutJwvi'i were 
found at the very bottom nf the bed. though jS flout froth this wall where the 
thickness amounted only to 6 ft 1 There was thus a difference of k> ft, in the 
relative heights at which the two finds were made. It is surely not without 
significance that the older animal should be found so far below* On the other 
hand, it may fee argued with some assurance that there 1 $ nothing belonging to 
the human occupation of the gave that 3s posterior to the age of the mammoth; 
for three teeth of that animal were collected with my own hands on the very 
surface of the bed at the one spot where feupenocurabent debris was absent, 
namely, where a projecting shelf of rock afforded almost complete shelter tu 
whatever accumulations might form beneath. In the second place, it is interest¬ 
ing to observe that the remains of the lemmings and voles Occurred in several 
thick clusters that lay uniformly on or near the top of the human deposit, as 
notably along the eastern wall, li would look as if the close 0jf the period of 

’ I tie toiM.li *ih which (lie determination dc pends is almost entire, thanks to the care with which 
it was rescued from the bed by rnv fnentte Messrs, R do ). Fleming Stmtliers and P. i] Brahe, 
(he- farmer of whom atccrmrda treated it most siic«*ssfi% with gelatine It is [ robablv the first 
u PP er llifjbl hh vi n plates :iri prcsemvl, Un- o imU r lob being uncertain Tim- wear-surfaces 
ure complete, two partly worn. Tim width at the is 50 mm, The height fat viil is 

j-V' mm. 1 he enamel .d-mu 2 mm. duck. i lie length as primmed is mm. Into this length 
tbr number ot tin- idatts g<wr:« .ibuut thirteen times. Such s ]iroportiim seems too low for/TA/iAdf 
tvi/ripm*, but, on the other band, is too high for II, finnn^in.-s. lienee D|vArt<lr« inclined 
provisionally to assign the doth to li. jrogmthtrii (Pofiligi The ■ liara< ter* of its molars are care- 
mUy d mere filiate d bv \\ Soerguj in Pefo*»xU>g»tphim 119131, J* r 7. He n,tes that this elephant 
seems to pass into the primitive Form ul Hie 111*1 nimulh from the secdtn! interglacial period onwards* 
For on illuminating mnnugnsph on Pleistocene dqfihant* rh general, with references to [lie literature 

of Ihe etjbjci, ! Zntfiffh in !\ihu v ntw>fm m Itaitfa [19*3). xix 131 ] own these Uv u rchi- 

encesio Dr. Andrew* and PreT Solks respectively. The exact spot at winch Hie tootll wk round 
f,oa 3 T,! Al1 K U! » t * 9*5 rSxa^xaii.t. feet from the cnimiu'e, the W wall, and !h»idi:vd n siiettjvHv 
ci. p. 1 rah 1 he mammoth teelli on th. oilier Inuitl. v.-evt found m soli'. April ! 9 t^ ,r ifi* 59x12 ' 
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which several Continental sites afford examples ' 

Finally, it ought to lie mentioned that a 'ingle shell of fttrjwm htpi/ius, L.. 
in good condition was found lying in the heart of the imptementiferaus bed 
in Working B, as 1 am able to testify from personal inspection. It is quite 
possible, however* that it was introduced b\ some accident after our trench was 
opened up, being perhaps dropped by a bird. 1 should, therefore, be reluctant 
to draw any far-reaching inference from so questionable a datum—as, lor 



fie- 5. Sfcrns »wk ?) Li I 
A. 11. Unman Jft 


Fig, ,|, Fmg»n;i)l Of bone alimvmg summing. ({ 
A. H. Hjitcuii f/ft 


instance, that rluring the Moustcriati occupation the cave was not far from the 
sea. But it is right to record th< lar i for whatever it may be worth. 

, hir/tu fs. (i j B>iu ‘.—A * Iiscovery of some interest is that of a small piece of 
bone on which is to be seen a number ol cub such as might be made with a sharp 
instrument (fig, 0 It came from the upper part of the bed in Working B. 

1 Thus, at Sirgcatsteitt there are two Invert of this diaracier—the lower one occurring Imme¬ 
diately over the Muuslerian, and the upper corrctpondmg loan Early Magtblemail hotiatm; while the 
I litter consists of M vodes[= ifn-tvstturyx) tvrifuaftts exclusively, the former yields At. targuatus in assoc ia- 
lion with Af. ofcttsts. Sec R. li. Schmidt fJie diluvial* I ’&rotii Dtmfschtandi (Stuttgart, iqtsi, ao f i6a 
Mi de Gjtadiy suggests to me that, siflut- tin- dosdyaltled lemming of Norway I us the habit ol 
emigrating In huge swarm*, herein may Ik the due tu the peculiar dtStributiOfl of ttie remains of 
it* Pleistocene congener, As regards the place where the Imimiiug remains were found, one cluster 
occurred ai 8x391c to and .mother at 22 x 3^ x ia ( that h, in each case on the very lop of the bed, 
winch rose 2 ft as it went farther in 
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Dr. Smith Woodward and Dr. Andrews agree that the ruts are of artificial 
origia One is naturally led to compare the similarly marked pieces of bone 
found in considerable quantity by Dr. H. Martin at the Mousteriau station of 
La Quinn. 1 M, Commont differs some enlightening suggestions as to the 
probable way in which such striatlons were caused 5 A primitive artisan who 
was engaged let lls say, in trimming a branch with the aid of a Hint imple¬ 
ment, might naturally pick out a bone from amongst the cave-litter so as to 
provide a firm rest for what he held in his hand; whereupon a certain number 
ot Ills attempts in cut or scrape would find their way down to this makeshift 
carpenters bench. M. Commont himself discovered two pieces of bone 
showing signs of having been used as 1 anvils' {atchmes) at Mont&resdcs- 
Amiens, the industrial horizon of which he assigns to the very base of the 
Mousterian, " - 

It is also to be noted that se veral sbarplv-pointed pieces of bone were 
found such as may well have served as drill's (fig, 5). One of these, in an 
excellent state ol preservation, was almost certainty cut and not broken; but 
v hethci this was done with the design of shaping an implement, and not merely 
in the course of extricating the marrow, must remain a matter of Speculation 
Anothe r spen men, which is somewhat worn, is of a rounded m; ,ke. This might 
conceivably >e ihe result of art. but is more probably due to disintegration of 
the outer parts. Altogether, a convincing sample of a bone implement is still 
to seek from this site. 

industry m jhttl?— In the rest of this paper the opportunity will be 
taken ot giving a rather detailed account of the industry of tins site as illus* 
tinted by the finds ot the last two year* It must be remembered, of course 

Ul1 V St ,wr i 1 11C mus 5 l,m ¥ -^ociete Jersiaisc is a splendid Collection of 
worked flint representing tin IruiU of our Inborn* in mo and mil. With 
this earlier material I have dealt elsewhere, though it cannot be said to have 
jet been studied a* systematically as could be wished. During mi a and inu, 
w\\ g\ or, when the excavation was under my personal direction,, 1 sought to 

1 See H. Martin. KahtrcAt* stir fMtttitiH ifu Mms in ten dans k^knutnidi La Oaina f (haroth) 

V Cotminjnt. Lts lJammer (Oultmfutrains du Rctmc dans la l 'alfet dr fa Sa»m< I Amiens tot n 

134 ; T a V‘n Tv * tfli intermit. J’anthropDfagt frrh&orinit* A Gram 1012, i Cft 

* M m or uiher sfonc used by man tom this cave, U m «<*,,<ion of a of 

j ; i,,,ihmgov«r ion specimens presented witii the approval the to the Bn hi 

V P 2 fSeM J n theiBl,1WJUm where full finite* for stmtv'L U are 

piovided Ihe figured spec**.™ ,m fehdlcd 3 ,|. -r U M. mcwMv. Those i« SS-were 

Sj”5 ^ -Ip SSJS^ 2^ 1 17,111,101 though for the trouble he h.iwnken 

M keguialcj A Smlthhadthe otliers drawn forme at the hriiish Museum, and likewise was kind 
onovigli to funusiJ) me with ihar descriptions, which I reproduce with a few slight modifications. 
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establish the foundations of such a systematic study by enforcing the rule that 
henceforth even’ piece of Hint without exception should be carefully present'd. 
Thereupon r5,070 fragments of Hint and 85 j pieces of other stone used by man. 
the whole collection weighing about a quarter of a ton. were duly stored and 
sorted. Now since il can be laid down with some certainty that there is no 
Hint in the cave which was not introduced by the hand of man, il at once 
becomes possible to compile an accurate statistic in regard to the proportion 
of Used to unused Hakes, and so to take a measure of the ancient ftint-knapper's 
intelligence as applied to the avoidance oi needless waste. It stands to reason 
that in a Hint-promtcmg region similar results could not be ejected, since parsi¬ 
mony would there be wholly out of place. But Pleistocene Jersey called for 
what may almost literally be described as a skin-flint policy: and, as will pre¬ 
sently be seen, it speaks well for the wits of Mouster!an man that he answered 
so well to the test thus imposed upon him. Such, then, was the first and more 
simple of our statistical tasks. 

The second task was to divide up the implements of seemingly determinate 
shape into their natural groups, showing at the same time henv each group 
stood to the rest a- regards the number of implements it contained. Mow 
the constitution of any type-series is at best a risky business, and the student 
of worked Hint is faced by a chok e between three different principles of 
classification, with the risk of perpetrating a cross-division if he tries tor 
a compromise. First, there is the genealogical principle. Implements may 
be distinguished according to the supposed process of their manufacture. 
Secondly, there is the functional principle. They may be differentiated ac¬ 
cording to the supposed use- to which they were put. Thirdly, there is the 
morphological principle. They may be classed according to the shapes which 
they actually display. Of these three principles the task being the most objec¬ 
tive. the most dependent on direct perception as contrasted with the speculative 
imagination, would seem to be the safest, at any rate for the purposes of a pre¬ 
liminary survey of a rather large mass of material. A purely morphological 
classification is bound to ignore distinctions of a genealogical and functional 
import. For instance, distinct processes of manufacture may result in con¬ 
vergent forms which mere morphology is content to treat as identical. Or. 
again, implements which might lx* d asset 1 variously as a scraper,a knife, and 
a saw. according to the usage which the edge would seem in each case to leave 
suffered, will perhaps nevertheless so agree in their general pattern ns let be 
referable to the same morphological type. Morphological descriptions, there¬ 
fore, ought to be supplemented and qualified by considerations both of origin 
and of function before the last word is said concerning particular implements. 
Ill taking stock of the material from this cave, however, il was deemed best to 
vtu-. exvjr. * 
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rely exclusively on morphology to supply a type-series. From such a humble 
basis of observed fact one may pi^o-cd to loftier const met ions of the theoretical 
order, returning again thereto whenever, as so often happens, the theoretical 
construction threatens to givt way and leave one in the air. 

iicwtnmk km q] material —The first thing, then, to be done with the large 
quantity of flint that awaited analysis was to separate the unused portion from 
the used, while further subdividing what was used into die merely used, that Ls 
accidentally flaked in the course of employment as a makeshift tool, and the 
trimmed, that is. deliberately chipped into shape. 1 Nowit is not always easy 
to decide whether the breakages visible along the edge of a given piece of 
flint: are due to its use as a human instrument or to some crushing- process— 
a chance footstep, for instance—to which it mn\ have been subjected Hence 
care was taken to submit all doubtful cases to a plurality of opinions More¬ 
over it was thought advisable to work over the finds of r<jig and 1915 quite 
independently and then to compare results. If the criteria were arbitrary, the 
results would not improbably be disproportionate. The subjoined table, how¬ 
ever, would seem to show that, if the sorters erred, there was nl least a method 
in their aberrations, 


Statistic of Usasp an» Fnuseu Pifcks, 15,070 in M i¬ 



u)!*. 


1 Vital. 

A Trimmed Pkccs 

Above 40 mm. m length . 

MefnW 40 ttiin, in length 

=-395 

• ..... 657 

soya 

1,416 

3-S4& 

Q23 

ta6b 

L< U sed I'late* 

Above 40 mm. in Eeti^th . 
liclow ,10 mm. in leracth . 

93* 

1 2.6x1 

593 

1.03° 

1,6*3 

3.641 

5-1* 

A and It together . - • 


ww 

9.631 

C. Unused Pieces 

Flakt> Jitjtovc 40 mm. in length 

F!.il.es Mu tv 40 mm. In length 
Cores above 40 mm, in length 

« 508 

• •it* 3'^47 

* . 148 

3&7 

USjQ 

895 

4#ST7 

-Ft 


3 7>3 

1.733 

5436 


lt appears front these figure- that hard!) iron* Ilian one piece of flint in 
three had to be rejected as an absolute 1 waster*. Moreover, of these: unused 
remnants only about one in five is of any considerable size, the rest consisting 
of mere chips lens than two inches in length. Have we not, then, in this careful 

' Fur tiiU dittinrtlon, stc \i. A Smith in XrcAamt<w «, Ixii, 5*6 
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husbanding of bis resources an eloquent proofed the intelligence of Mousterian 
man? Though the, savage is proverbially prodigal, this big-brained savage of 
old could apparently practise strict economy when he happened to be short 
of raw material. HoUbtless we must a!l<>\v fiir the possibility, suggested by 
M. Comm on t. that, i f nil the Him or most of it had to be brought from a distance, 
it was imported, at least partly, in the form of prepared cores, the superfluous 
portions being left behind at the place of origin.' Nevertheless, the nature of 
the limi-refuse found in the cave, consisting as it (foes in considerable pari 
of shaving's of crust proves that this was a workshop where implements 
were fashioned on a large scale, as well as a living-place where the same 
precious implements were used until, hot infrequently, they became altogether 
unusable. 

When the waste products had been eliminated, the next task was to dis¬ 
criminate. in the < ase of the used flint, between the untrimmed amorphous 
flakes and such pieces as had been worked up into some sort of a shape. Here 
it was by no means easy to draw a hard-and-fast line. Whereas rather more 
than half of these were dearly too irregular in form to rank as anything more 
than mere ettfih Jbrfim\ the rest seemed to represent every grade from 
the highly-finished symmetrical instrument to something so coarse m workman¬ 
ship that to allow it pattern at all was at best a matter of charity. In the end, 
these more or less trimmed pieces, numbering 4,46$ in all, were separated, 
according to quality, into three groups. Those of the first quality, showing the 
classic forms of the* Mousterian industry at its best, amounted to T55 perfect 
specimens though portions of others that, if intact, would have Ixsen equally 
fine were likewise found in fair abundance. Seeing that the total yield of flint 
fragments w;b 15,070, the proportion turns out to be about one first-class imple¬ 
ment in a hundred oddments, which is exactly the ratio one expects to find in 
a Mousterkm site. Next in quality name a considerable number of rougher 
examples, which made good their claim to embody design by falling naturally 
into types \ Jf these there were 2,078. Lastly, there were left 715 still rougher 
flakes, which, though at first given the benefit of the doubt and included among 
the shaped pieces, could nut finally be retained in the type-series, and must 
therefore be < kissed at best as implements of third quality. For all practical 
purposes these atypical' specimens might be counted in with the mere uutih 
tk fortune'. but the fact remains that they were judged to show some hunt traces 
of modelling, representing perhaps for the most part the failures which must 
ever strew the path of art, 

* O'tMnoiii, */. <39 The* plflix* ill origin titlin' Jersey Hint rcJiintns* an obtetins paint On 

tin's subject :*« my remark* in ArtLt< Ixii, 458. 

* CJ. Atxhawlogta, Ixii, 457 
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I . implan vnf.< sf flu- ft fst t/ it a/if i —These in as t erpie ccs of the M om te ri a n 
industry in its most typical form would seem almost without exception to be 
adaptations of th« Lrvalloi., flake. In other words, m<>st - »f them were probably 
struck from a prepared core, Something will be said about such cores later. 
In the meantime it will suffice to call attention to the typical 'tortoise core 


Fitf. 6. Turtoiac'C^rt RJ r fj' 

[tig. 0), showing on its upper or flatter lace the plat e whence an oval flake 
has been detached by a blow struck more or less at right angles to the end 
This end has been already trimmed ><|i»arc\ and the steeply facetted edge of 
the parent block would furnish a ready-made bun J- n the derived flake-imple¬ 
ment Such a facetted base, together with a thick and spreading bulb of per¬ 
cussion. L characteristic <>f the instruments, of this highest class. Now, presum- 

1 Cf. K A Smilh, slnhaeobgitt, Imi. erfi 
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ablv. such a llake would tend in its original form to he oval rather than tri¬ 
angular. The ultimate shape, on the other hand, must depend largely on the 
use to which it has been put, * >n a stir- where flint was plentiful, even a handy 
and shapely flake might retain its pristine condition; but not so in Jerat 
where. ns it has already been shown, they made the most ofMl they had. 1 lence 
secondary Chippingabound^ pitbviUg frequent ru-adn pin lion as | (■'ii^ 'jvience 
of hard usage. 

Hence, perhaps, the predominance of a pointed shape in the case of these 
select flake-implements. Out of 155 specimen^ 70 run up to a point, though 
crnlv in 5 cases is this at all sharp; whereas 55 have a rounded top, and the 
remaining \o ace mon or less square-topped. It is a fair guess that such a point 
was altogether non-functional Using the facetted butt as a handgrip —and it 
invariably offers an excellent sur/ftee tftirnwumufaiitm. being symmetrically 
rounded in 13 cases, abruptly squared in 32. and in the remaining So tapering 
off bluntly with two or three facets meeting :it a very obtuse angle— the owner 
of the implement would out or scrape now with one side-edge and now with 
the other, either changing it from hand to hand or holding it with the same 
hand face up and face down alternately. A curved edge would suit well enough 
tor a drawing cut. the force of .which must be carried through from the butt-end 
light to the top. Gradual!\. however,as thi-, edge wore away it would have to 
be sharpened by means of secondary chipping 1 The effect of this would be to 
reduce the sides so that, while the base remained as broad as ever, they would 
converge at a more and more acute angle uniil the characteristic triangular or 
pointed form was reached Tim point itself, however, would serve no useful 
purpose in the case of a cutting or scraping tool, f )nly when the top is more 
or less squared can it Jx' supposed to be functional. Thus, on the one hand, an 
otherwise 6vM piece can be Sp flattened in its cum- along Ihe top as to furnrih 
what amounts m a third cutting-edge (6g, toy Or, on the other hand, an 
Otherwise triangulai Hake may tie sharply truncated, possible in consequence 
of an accidental breakage, and may so come to furnish a narrow end-Scraper 
dig. 17), il" Indeed the end be sharpened, as is the case with 15 out of the 
jo Hake-implements <>i this type J1 remains only to add that these well-finished 
’ipccimen.s. like ihe rest of the implements from iht> cave, run rather small, the 
average length being no more than about 75 mm. (3 in,}, 1 After all. this follow > 
naturally from the size of the cores, which whether trimmed or untrimmed 
never touch 6 in. in their greatest dimension. 


' 1 hr *cak* of rirliUo-i is follows 2 spr iith;n\ <>l 130 1 jo . 1 in length, i nf 120 

130 mm., i nf 110-00 mm., 5 nf 100 no linn,, 12 of fjo-100 him,, 39 of fio 90 mm., 38 uf 70- 
60 mm . 70 mm., =5 at sjo6 q mm. 
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Implement teorM on bthfam,— In the course of two years' search only 
.mu implement of the best quality was found with a worked under lace, if the 
not infrequent Iasi’S of a trimmed bull) be cx^ptcd Another hall-dozen 
j;n ces. apart from the numerous discs, were found t<» be worked on both faces, 
but they were mostly somewhat shapeless. The specimen in question t%- W). 
which measures 115x56x22 mm., occurred just half-way across the cave, toll, 
from the entrance, at the very bottom of the bed, where it was only about 
4 ft. thick. It is heavily trimmed on both faces, and is evidently a choice well- 
finished implement It is, therefore, entitled to rank as a coup </> pow& though 



Fig IQ f'wip 1 r> flmng tWltCUD rrf i-nrt). j Ml 

the tapering sub-oval forih is perhaps Minister inn in - inception rather than 
Ar hen lean. Indeed, one can easily imagine how a M ousted an artist, laced 
with a somewhat knotty piece of flint such as this is. might for once relax an 
established rule of operating on a flake with its bulbar face plain. Meanwhile, 
tliis single exception serve* but to emphasise the fact that such a rule was 
paramount among the inhabitants of this cave. Judged by this test, which 
perhaps is not infallible, their industry would stem to be referable to the 
Middle Mousterian. the earlier stage, supposed lobe characterized by a relative 
frequency of the &upifc poing, being hardly represented here, though perhaps 
elsewhere in Jersey. 1 


J See slntuuiefiXM. Ixii.^djHSk where I assign thr industry <»f U Oitte «fe St. Omtn to at least 
,1 shghilv esartier period lfttui that of La Cotteile St. tSrebdc It■- true that hut one mutdr fnumr ^-as 
fjnnd ir. the foOncT cave. hut there arc olher^rdtUG features, sudi as the f COfdifcrm' pattern of the 
flakt-imptemenis ami the complete ab^-itec uf later forms. 
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Tig. 6 - 145 * <x> * 50 Tortoisfreom from which u flake-implement has been struck. 
The upper fact* was previously trim mod convex from the edge®, and the flakes 
arc truncated by the removal of the finished implement hv u blow at the butt 
Tlie wilder face is normally conical, and often retains n patch of crust at the 
ujjcx. as the only object was u> obtain a regular peripii< tv; and the criro was 
on some sites fe.g, Northllect and MontiCresi thrown aside as useless after the 
implement was detached. 

Tig. 7. 75x46x18 Uvatt flak "implement of black Hint molded with grey. Facetted 
butt. Under face plain and finely worked on both side?. From the top of 
the bed. 

Fig, 8. 78x42x9 Pointed Ikike-implenient, very Hat and thin, of grey mottled Hint, 
with facetted butt. Under face plain; very finely retouched i n both sides up 
to the point. From the top of the bet!. 

Tig ••# 88*56X 19 Triangular flake-implement of grey mottled bint, patinated white 
in places and showing iron staming on the under face. Facetted butt. imdtT 
face plain; well trimmed along both sides up to tin- point, From the top u! 
the bed. 

Fig. 10. fit x 42 x 12 Flake patinated in various shades of blue ; the btilt facetted ; under 
tace fiat and plain , and both edges carefully worked. Towards the point is 
a pronounced thickening, tin flaking being sleeper than usual, and suggestive 
of Aurignac work. From the top of the bed. 

Tig, 11. 98x51 x 15. Ovate flake-implement of grey flint, with facetted butt. Under face 
plain , secondary chipping mostly along right side From the tup of (ho bed. 

j ig. 12, m x*6i Pointed Hake-implement of grey Aim, with facetted fault. Under 

face Hat, the bulb being trimmed with three flaking* on die right. Secondary 
work on both sides up to the point, but heaviest on the right side. From the 
top of the bed. 

Tig 15. 92x64* 14. Triangular flake, put muted m shades of gri-y, with facetted butt 
and rather steep edge-working, a typical la Moustier 'point '. The bulb is 
prominent and the under lace plum ; the right end of the butt is almost ^piarc, 
the left is rounded 

Fig 14, 97x61 <23 Ov.iU llakedmpieinctlt, liovc-ecijour, built medium, and bulbnr face 
fiat and almost plain, straight platform li ving as a butt, the convex face flaked 
all over mid fine work on the edges. 

Fig 15. 104x48x20. Black gabled flake, translucent at the edges, with longitudinal 
ridge not central. Under face il.it and slightly trimmed, side-edges somewhat 
carefully worked ami tin butt rounded. A rough specimen of the i point ' of 
Le Mousticr. 

Fig t 6 95x70x20. Complete tfakomipkrmeni, with secondary work all round the 
edges and a facetted butt with firomiiH'iit bulb. I 'mlftr face quite plain, tin* other 
bold I \ flaked the type ol implement produced on the North flee! factory-site, 
being Lc Motistter man's version ol the si. Achtrul ovate. Grey to black; 
quite sharp. 
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Fig, i j. 100 sf 72 x r8. Pale yellow ami somewhat clu’iiy Hake with square end, and 
signs of use there and along the sid(•’edges. 1 he bulb in prominent and that 
laee quite plain ; but the butt is facetted in the manner familiar from \*orth fleet 
and Montifcrcs specimens. Tile square end is no doubt accidental, but a speci¬ 
men wry similar in all respects from the upper gravels at St. Adieu I is figured 
in ftm. dr i'Etok d’An/ft., Paris, 1907, 23. fig. 9. 

I'ig; 18. 115 * 45x9. A broad blade with Uvo longitudinal ribs, and crust along one 
edge, the other worked like the point. The butt-end with liulb has a facetted 
platform Olive grey patina, the upper cud bunded. 

Fig, 19. 115 ■■ 36x22. Coup dt pnttg of elongated, ■sub-oval shape, of black lustrous flint 
of a rather knotty' com position. Elaborate trimmin g round the edges? and on 
one face, that on the other face, which is equally ccuives with the other, being 
more perfunctory. Found at 10x20 - 0, that is, at the very U-ttom ol the 1» d, 
which at this s«dnt. halfway across the Give and to It. from the entrance, was 
only 4 ft* thick. This is the only implement of first quality found to be worked 
on both faces. The form is perhaps Mousteriari rather than Achctslcan in 
character. 


II, [MpltiM.nl f of //ft' saw*/ qm/iiy. —In this category arc placed nil 
trimmed flakes showing some typical form other than that ot the oval or 
pointed flake-implement of symmetrical shape and refined workmanship which 
represents the final triumph of Mousterinn ‘skill, being the efficient hut eco¬ 
nomic substitute that drove the roup th pnhig of the earlier periods out of the 
field once and for all A certain number of these minor instruments have been 
shaped and retouched with care, but the majority are somewhat roughly 
fashioned. For the most part, indeed, they represent forms that must have 
been suggested by such natural fracture of the hint as Look place either when 
a prepared core was being flaked in the manner already described, or else in 
the course of the previous preparation. It is to tie expected, therefore, that 
under each type Will be found examples ranging in the degree of their finish 
from the perfected to the purely inchoate implement. A purely morphological 
analysis yields the following series: 


A. Long Flakes with two trimmed side-edges : l 

(tj Parallel side?, rounded end , .. 252 

(2) Parallel sides, pointed end ... * * 143 

13} Subtriangular, rounded end . ... 136 

14 j Sub triangular, pointed end . , . 1 22 

(5) Parallel sides, squawd end , 50 

703 


’ In categories A t« H all implements an- alwf 40 mm. in length. 
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B, Long Flakes with mu trimmed side-edge = 

Of Straight edge, back (i < opposite skle) parallel 
fa) Convex edge. hack straight 

{3) Straight edge, hack convex .- 

I4* Straight edge, hack forming projecting angle 

(5) Subtmngular . . . 

C 1 Square ' Flakes: ' 

It) Squared top, three trimmed edge? , 

121 Obtusely rounded top. three trimmed edges 
tji Obtusely panted top, two trimmed edges . 

441 Squared top, top mid one side with trimmed edges 
i.5i One side winged li, e. projecting outwards from basi l, three 
trimmed edges 

(6) Both sides winged, three trimmed edge^ 

D Hollowed Flakes; 

ft) Deeply indented ... 

Slightly indented . , 

(3) Slightly indented, with both sides winged . 

1£ Curved Flakes : 

(U With slight curve- 

tai With pronounced curve , 

Ft Sharpened Flakes .... 
ti. Keeled Pieces; 

U) Long . 

faji Square . 

H Dlscoidul Pieces: 

(il One face trimmed flat, other formed by crust 
(a) Both faces trimmed flat , . . 

<31 One face trimmed flat, other polygonal 

I. Dwarf 1 Implements : 1 

III Oval and siibtriangnlar flake? jsome of the latter curved! , 
121 Long flakes (some hollowed) 

(3! Square Hakes .. 

(4) Sharpened flakes T . 


*34 


1*4 


109 


81 


20 

478 

T 33 


124 


9 ' 


48 


39 


24 

459 

122 


1 >5 


38 



V5 

48 


12 


: - 1 

60 

20 

20 

“3 

Si 

164 

66 


55 


52 


— 

173 

268 


243 


206 


78 



795 


‘ ‘Square* means merely that length and breadth ai> approximately equi! Se^ [.■. tot. 
* Below 40 nun. in length. 
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K. Broken lmplenu 11b 

(rj Above 40 rrvm. in length . . 346 

i2} Below 40 mm. in length. 137 

473 

Total 1 above 40 mm 2,676, Ixdow 40 111m, 922) 3*600 

A fjong hvo-i’dgcdflukes .—These implements, regarded I'rom the standix>int 
of pure form, fall into two groifj*- the <^|>Ir*ngf and the subtrtacigubr. The 
former tend to be decidedly elongated, the general ratio between length and 
breadth being about 5 to 2, though not ijifrequentiy exceeding 3 to t. Tiny 
may l ie anything from 115 mm to 40 mm long* averaging just 60 mm, ! lie 
face usually shows a singlel6ngitudinal F^dge, thus yielding a triangular section. 
In a few eases this ridge has been partially or even wfc< >IK rera< >vcd by battering, 
but this feature is so rar* that it may l>c treated as accidental. In the remaining 
examples a doable ridge usually found The end of the instrument, whether 
rounded, pointed, or squared, would seem mostly t0 be non-functional < Occa¬ 
sional specimens, howcier, with rounded tops may have s, rved as end sera jk rs. 
There never occur* among those with pointed ends that sharpening by means* 
of diverging blows, directed along die sides from the point, which is character¬ 
istic of the hater burin. Most .4 tlu-se narrow Hakes have a sharp emting-edge. 
and. in respect of their probable use, might reasonably be classed as blades. 
It is to be noticed that this type occurred with greater fiftscjtiebcj in the 
upjw r portions of til* thick imptem<iititVrnus bed along live « astern wall, where 
there appeared to be the best chance of obtaining strati graphical evidence,' 
The subtriangular flakes varied in shape front a narrow isosceles to an 
equilateral form. Liu general ratio between length and breadth being about 
7 to 1. They were anything between go mm. and .yomm. long, with an ayerag£ 
of do mm. Tli< end, whether pointed or rounded would not seem to have been 
functional. From the standpoint of use, tin implements of this typ- ate prob¬ 
ably to be regarded as double side-scrapers. They arc hardly distinguishable, 
in point of their morphology, fmm the more pointed examples of the flake- 
implement ; but it may In- suspected that, genetically, they differ for the most 
part, being derived not from die Levallois flake, the standard product of the 
prepared core, but rather from the by-products <4 the preparation of such cores, 
Be this as it may. they are characterized in general by a want of secondary 
trimming that precludes tin* possibility of their having started with an oval 
form gradually reduced by retouching. 

B, Long $in$le-rdg ?4 Jlake $.~The most nolo worthy feature of implements 
of this type—knives, os they might be called in most cases—is that, in addition 

' Sec p. 78, and cf, p. 113, 
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to :i trimmed butt, they haw a blunt side or back, opposite to the sharpened 
edge, thus offering a firm grip for purposes ol cutting, scraping, or even 
( hopping. < X the total number of 478. $t$ have the edge to the left and 163 
to the right when the implement ib viewed front above: and, since a light- 
handed tool would presumably be- more popular, one may consequently surmise 
that such an instrument was normally used with the bulbar face undermost. 
A straight edge is about three times as com 01 on as a convex but such a result 
is to be expected from the fracture ol the flint when a somewhat elongated 
flake is given olT. The back is probably in most cases due to accident ratht-r 
1 ban ■!< <ign, being often formed of the natural crust, Where there is a pro¬ 
jecting angle on this side one might wonder that it was not trimmed awav loi 
the sake of symmetry; but perhaps is was deliberate!}' lelt in order to afford 
a grip. A 1 together, these long Hakes with a back constitute >Ugh, ft dlSonct, 
type. T hey vary in size from t i o mm. to 40 mrn„ averaging a little itUI hr 60 mm, 
C. 'Sptai word 'square’ in this connexion means simply that 

the length and breadth of She implement in question are approximately equal. 
I n other words, there occurs frequently a rather stumpy kind <4 (lake of w hich the 
tni nsverse 1 ate 1 a l dimensions fall < m the average !ichveen 60m tn. am 1 55 mm. I he 
type is well marked ' fig. The advantage of sm h a tool. from the standpoint 
of uses, i> that the Lop-cdgv come- into play* having enough breadth to render it 
thoroughly serviceable. Two facts, however, namely that there fe normally a 
pair of wcll-t rimmed »ide-<>, and that Ihe end is almost as often obtusely 
rounded a- squared, show that the top-e*%e was not the exclusive or even 
dominant feature of the instrument, but was rather developed in the course of 
working with a short side-scraper that lent itself to a sweeping movement such 
as would finally cause the weight o! the hand to press downwards from the butt, 
Sometimes the result would be merely to break down the edge at tin- upper 
angle-: W hereupon a squat subtnangular form With a more or less t'unetionless 
end would be produced. If, on the other hand, the instrument projects out- 
wards from the butt so a- t«- form a sort of w ing at oik of the upper angles, or 
at both, h may be supposed to be to a corresponding extent somewhat unhandy 
to use j and indeed thi-> form is re laid eiy SQ Mihvjquent and so rough as probably 
to fall short of a truly typical development It should be noted, however, that 
there is a tendency in such a winged implement for the edge to wear away 
between the butt and the uppcT angles, thus giving rise to a sort ol hollow 
scraper. In the next category to be considered, that of hollowed flakes, 38 
such specimens arc recorded, l lore again, however, it may be doubted whether 
there has been any conscious attempt to realize a type, since the examples are 
one and all rather crude. 

LX Hdbwd fakes .— A certain proportion of Hakes yielding a concave edge 
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is likely to occur in the* ordinary course of breaking top a flint nodule Again, 
the wear and tear along a cutting or scraping surface that vasoriginally straight 
arc apt to cause n more or less notched appearance. Thus it is hard to say how 
many of the hakes classified on purely morphological grounds under this head 
were intended as hollow tools. On the whole such evidence ni design as would 
lie afforded by careful chipping round the indentation itseli is decidedly rave, 
though by no means wanling altogether On the other hand, it is plain that, 
whether skill nr good fortune was mainly to thank for their production, such 
hollowed implements would approve themselves as useful, an^ thus prepare the 
way lor tin* more Conscious and elaborate efforts of a late r period 

E. Ckrwd fikkes .—Under this head are classed snnd ry implements of a 
subtriangttinr form, ranging from loomin. to 50 mm. in length, the pointed end 
ol which slopes away to the right or left. Such a form may be treated as a 
variety of the hollowed took inasmuch ns there is bound to be a more or less 
concave edge on the side to which the beak inclines. If however, the hollowed 
side show's careful trimming, and is often much worn with use, the other or 
convex aide-edge is by no means neglected, and may even he the more elaborately 
worked of the two. Meanwhile, this cannot he regarded its an important type, 
the instruments showing a well-marked beak amounting to no more than a fifth 
part out of a total of 00. After all, accident will account for the production ot 
a certain proportion of curved flakes by the side of the straight, and it may be 
that these were trimmed into twoedged instruments indifferently with the rest 
without muHi sens* of a special value attaching t<* tin curve as such. 

I SharpenedJl&kts. — Very lew of the larger flakes show a sharp projection 
such as might serve ,t> .t drill, and in no cast- fait certain Umi special means 
have been adopted to form a splfr, a- for instance by notching to right and left 
of die given point. But among the flakes that measure less than 40 mm. in 
length there art some far more plausible spedmeu^tf the intentionally fashioned 
drill. Ml chat il is ju d worth while t-« mark this off as a distinct type. 

G. Keeled —The vast majority of lIk* [lakes that have lieen worked 
up into implements having the upper face flattish, it seemed better to relegate 
to a separate category those which rise into some sort of a keel, In such 
a east the fool might be grasped and guided from above rather than along 
the blunted surface of base or sid» , and it would thus b< possible to use any 
part of the periphery for scraping or planing. A sharp-edged butt is not 
infrequent and may even be said to be typical of this class. The keel usually 
takes the form of a ridge, though a domed shape is also found, Well-finished 
and symmetrica) specimens are rare, and. it may be doubted whether a genuine 
type has yet been evolved. On the other hand, in view of later developments, 
ihi" group of rough tentative ms t rumen is is not without a certain interest. 
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H> DLsumial piece *—Tile so-called Mouslerian disc has always been a 
puzzle to the archaeologists. As a matter of fact, the type is by no means 
confinedto the Middle Palaeolithic; The fine scries collected by Mr. H. Balfour, 
which is on view at the Pitt-Kivers Museum in * >xtnrd, shows the same form 
extending from tin- Chellean down to the Neolithic period in Europe, while 
it can likewise be matched from Somaliland, the Zambesi. India, North America, 
and other distant regions. U nfortunately, no primitive people ol modern times 
is known to use an implement altogether similar; so that the function, or func¬ 
tions, 1 >t such a type must remain a matter of conjecture The Mousterian disc 
h«'is been sometimes regarded as a sling-stone 1 
Apart from the aid of any device for propelling, 
such as a (hong or a split stick, a flatitsh sharp- 
edged pebble flung with a rotatory motion would 
make a formidable projectile. Again, it is possible, 
though rather unlikely, that some <>! these disc- 
shaped implements may have served as cutting or 
scraping tools. Finally, there is the view that they 
are prepared nuclei, analogous to the tortbise-core as 
regards their origin. Thus M. Common! figures 
certain Mousterian discs which lie asserts roundly 
to be small cores and not throwing-stones at all/ 

He notes that his specimens are more or less 
conical on what he distinguishes as the upper face, 
and supposes that flakes were struck from the under 
face so as to produce implements in the ordinary 
way. There would, perhaps, be no great difficulty 
in applying this theory to two-thirds of the- Jersey 
specimens, namely, those which have but one lace trimmed fiat, while the other 
lends to be conical, or at any rate bulging, either being polygonal in a rough - 
hewn way or consisting of the natural crust 1 fig- ,vj). But win n both rides cm 
trimmed more or less flat it is not so easy to regard it simply as a case of a pre¬ 
pared core (tig. 22). In particular, it is hard to see how the smaller examples, 
me:curing U.-t u- -tv, between jo mm. and 50 mm., could have yielded n flake 
worth the trouble of detaching. Fluis it must -uTfier- for the present purpose 
to group these discoidal piece- together without dogmatizing in respect to 
their origin or function. It should be noted, however, that, if M. Commontri 
explanation covers all or some of them, the class ot cores which 1- dealt with 
subsequently must be to a corresponding i-xtent augmented. 

Compare W J, Sollas, Jrtrtmf Nutt firs nntt tilth- \htkm Rtprrstit taiivts fand ijftjr. 191 167 

* Commont, a/>. triL 173 ! See p. 106. 
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i. Dwarf implements. — This expression may l* used In a quite unteehnicnl 
way to descril»e all implements that are below 40 mm. in length. No myste¬ 
rious virtue attaches to this precise figure; but it happens to be true of this 
particular industry that, whereas from about 2 in. 150 mm.) upwards the flake 
that is fashioned into an instrument lends to be a stoutish piece capable "1 
undergoing any amount of secondary trimming, there occurs as soon as one gets 
down near jl in. another type of implement formed mil: of a very thin flake flint 
will not stand, and indeed does noi need, much working up to gd an edge. In 
the case of these minute pieces, symmetry of outline is the liesl guide 
intentional design, and the share in the result attributable to happy accident is 
often hard to determine. There arc at least two reasons. howsw <_t, why one 
should be chary bf altogether rejicting thdr claim to rank as genuine imple- 
menu. In the first place, there is good reason to think that, flint being scarce- 
and correspondingly valuable the economically-minded enve-dweller would 
make the most even of the lesser products 1 if his workshop. Thus out bf a u >tal 
number of 8,86c flakes not exceeding 40 mm. in length which were available, 
ns against 6,2 to flakes and cores of a larger size, 4.564. that is, about half sfiow 
signs of use: . while only 022. or hardly more titan one in every ten. appear 
lb have been worked up into implements. Given the need to exploit hi- 
material to the utmost, there is no disproportionate 1 merest manifested in tic 
trim m ing UP ol so moderate aqu.miiiv ol these minoi Hakes. In the second 
place, the shapes with which these dwarf implements are endowed are strictly 
parallel to llmse displayed by the larger pieces. Thus we have the oval ami 
suhiriangular types corresponding in form to those character!-tie uf th- 
Mousterian B;dcc-implcinent in its most typical form : next, the long Hake, 
whether a blade with two sharp side-edges, ->r .1 knife with one side-edge and 
a blunted back, which U so common among the larger flakes; and, Insik , Lhe 
’square’ type with length and breadth approximately equal such as neeum 
frequently in the other series. Only in one respect does the small flake show 
mi individuality of its own it almost exclusively provides .1 sharpened point 
such as might serve suitably as a drill (fig; 28) In any case, whatever tx 
thought as to the extent to which these scraps of flint have been deliberately 
fashioned according to a preconceived scheme of types, there can be little doubt 
that, found as they were in every part of the implement]lerous bed, and occa¬ 
sionally jn actual contact with pieces of hone, they belonged to the stock*in 
trade of the Mousterian household. 

1 The average length aiul brejtdlh ufthe tour classes are a - InlJows ufiS nval ami snhtnangutar 
flake-s, 31x32 Ms 343 tong flakes, 36x31 mm, ; 2*6 square Hake-. 33x3a mm.; 78 sharpened 
flukes, 35 x 15 mm, 

1 rJu- broken implements uf dwarf sis® arc included m this number, 
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A dozen or so of these atrial] flakes show a single or even double notch 
near the base, and ii was thought possible by some who found them that they 
were u^ed. as the points of a .''mall missile weapon, whether arrow or javelin. 1 
A survey of this dwarf series its a whole makes i! wry unlikely that this was s?Ql 
1 hv notchetl pieces are so few in number, the notches are so slight and acci¬ 
dental in appearance, and the end of the implement a& a rule so little suited 
for piercing, that the view seems hardly worth maintaining even as a working 
hypothesis, 

1C Broken implements ,— It was thought worth while to set apart the frag¬ 
ments, at any rati- the more substantial and trustworthy fragments, of what 



f \g* 35 V hiktr -m 1 fiUiTTicfi< of ftrat iprn 3 iiy f w* :I■ rhip rr■ pi.ar *21L H } f ■ \\ 


seemed to have been w* ll-shapt d implements, in the In pc that the missing bits 
might subsequently be found As it turned out. it was possible to piece together 
in this way about a dozen implements of the best quality dig. 35). The constituent 
portions occurred more or less widely apart, in one c;u>e as much ;ts 12 ft from 
each other, always occupying; however, the same steal (graphical position as 
measured from floor-level Rarely, if e ver, is there any reason to think that the 
fracture may be modern, more especially seeing that the edges an: usually 
stained with manganese deposit. On the other hand, it is n<-t likely that falls 
of rock or pressure « >f the rave-filling—agencies which have aj tparcntly done little 

1 Fig*. y> and 31 nrc average example*. Six of these notched ;ncct*^ arc figured in BuUttin th 
lo Soc- Jtn., xl, 6ii, (dale \. 

VuU U11I. I* 
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nr no damage to the bone embedded iti the human deposit — could not merely 
have snapped these implements in twain but likewise have* scattered the irag- 
mehts over u wide area of tin- floor. It may lie concluded, then, that these 
breakages were incidental to the production and use of such fragile tools, and one 
mav imagine tin broken pieces being pitched away right and leit by the umt. 

’ III. Implements <>/ tin fftftti quality — Com--t-niimi these 'atypical' pi$$#£ 
there is little to add (o what has already been said. 1 In most* ases die specimen 
that found its was into this cfiistgory was one so roughly shaped, if intentionally 
shaped at all, that it served merely to bridge the typological gap between the 
implements prop* i ! the merely"u ? cd flakes, llctv and theiv.hou- tmm 
an example of better workmanship, which nevertheless cannot be brought into 
relation with the general type-series. It will suffice to cite two instances. The 
first is that of a long bit of black flint with a high ridge frbtn which the sides tall 

sharply away, this ridge curving downwards in a pbint u hick ri dig hi !\ depres- 

Ijclow the level of tlu- test Of the flat und<r face, It is. in short, the rostro- 
eartnate form id which so mu li ha.- latch been heard/ l he second if? that oi 
a heavy lump of the same black flint trimmed from both ■ ■ to a convex edge 
Stub a Lool would mak' 1 an excellent chopper. Botli l hew pieces Wire foil ml in 
the low est pan of the imph-mentiicrous tied. 

(his/nt/n d material and tores.— Statistics have given as regards the 
ratio of used hr unused Hakes. 1 and, apart from tin 1 wing of iliesi f;u is on the 
question id economy m the use ol the availabb flint, tile re is perhaps not much 
to be gathered from a contemplation of the workshop refuse. In the hope of 
being able to reconstitute an original nodule, Attempt-! w ere made to piece the 
scattered fragments together; but. though in one case as man)'ns four Hakes; 
one of them a well-shaped baiplemetil, could be referred to the same care, the 
nodule was never restored us a w liolr i i 1 gi neral impression, however, w hit h 
i» left In a siimn of the material taken in the mass is that the MousU rian 
fiinTknapper was siijgttelystu t < ssftil in striking off a long flake u ith .1 spread- 
g bulb; though perhapshis cleverness m (his respect becomes nmre marked 
as one passes to the higher portions of the bed 

The study of the cores affords a good idea of the material at the disposal 
- ■]' the cave*men. The largest noduh is onh 1 \o mm. long mid too mm. broad, 
and we find correspondingly that jqo mm. represents flu* maximum length 
among the used flakes and 134 mm, among the flake-implements It is plain 
that Ireqin nt use had to lie made of water-worn flint pebbles such a> would not 
yield implements of the better class, A typical pebble .if tin- kind mu cams, 

1 See p.gn 

* i Iks piece is figured in Buifc/fa dt fa S*h. .frrs., *1, 68, plow v, 
a See p, get. 
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H2 mm. by 52 mm. (Jig. 3b ). Nn [ lebblc was quite whole. Some of them, however, 
a re hut siIgl 111 ly c h i | y\ ie d. and oug ht. pc r I ia ps, to be c l asset! I £i h a m m crfcorpou n do rs 
rather than as inchoate eon*. With the exception <if one very pet*fectspecimen 
of the t irtoise-core, and of the discnukil pieces already discussed. 1 the prepared 
core is not fljjui'h in evidence; Attention may lx-called to some thirty examples 
that are trimmed impartially cm all sidi S SO. that something like ft reyqdar cube 
results. Sitdi mr: 1 — scs wotild truike excellent projectile-*, or. wrapped, in. skin, 
might serve as 1 Iwdas". On the other hand, one may see here an attempt to 
• hi on a kind of cor&sc raper; and there are occasional signs of chipping along 
the edges that would lavertir such a view. 

There is little to add to what was said m a former paper 1 
about the nature of the Hint material as smdi. Black and 
whitish-grey (lint passing into a grey chert arc the chid varie¬ 
ties found, tin- former being somewhat rarer, and likewise on 
the whole providing implements ot better quality. Banded 
flint oc' ur- only in a few (Jakes A scraper, now in the British 
Museum, and ft beautiful ‘point', unfortunately imperfect, 
arc of red jasperile, I>otJi occurring in the upper part oi the 
bed 

Fig, jo. 56* J5*a, Black-grey flake, very lilo lie 21, with small 
facetted butt; and careful edge-working all round ; a 
* point' of Lc Mowstier tv pc. 

2 t . 50ii Spotted dark'grey dab 1 retaining bull* - 1 1 bull, and tlw edges- 
treftlUy worked all round, the under face bang quite plain; a variety of the 
■ point * of be iMousticr. 

'Hiese am! Hi. lull..wing '-mall Hakes digs. 28-3.1 1 may beompiiivti wither irs1 * 
pics Qt Lc Moos tier daU from La fltsipdli-aus-SBima and las k..b teres figured 
in L’AHth)vt>t!hm\ 191*, pp. 621 and 639 respectively. 
jTw -2 41x38x12. Grey ish-whitt disc, Raked 11 over, both faces almost fiat, with 
zigzag edges and slight secondary work. A small specimen of a type common 

in Cate Drift times. _ . . , 

Fig- 2 i- Gore like specimen about the shape 61 a large walnut, irregularly 

fluked, biu witli a flattened thee and undercutting at one ■ ml. due 10 Sbaiflt aing 
i(n use as a plane, From ths- point of view it nssetnbl s the otnMted plane 
{grattofr qaffttfi of Aurignac umes, Ycifowfoi-gr^y with patch of crust at. the 
brii^k end, !t may be compared with a spccltiil'n found in the -■ al at Banifield 
pit, Swan scorn be,' Kent [Arciuu.(>fogm x Ixiv, 192. fig, 171. 

Fig- 24 69 :<:?£} x 8 Spotted black-grey flake with alternate edge-wutk <*n tin two fatej-, 
and three notches tfftttxfirs), one deeper than the Others; the point is also 
trimmed alternately. 

‘ See p, 103. E See Atthntufp^i ** +5& 

* Figured. "hiu not very satisfactorily, in Buffrtnt <it hr Sot. xl, 68, plate v. It was fount! on 

30th April 18x30x9. 
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Fig. 25. 80X46X r> Grey flake with lofrmgc butt ami median ridge caning to left 
near the point. The convex <itdt*<dgt is carefully worked, but not blunted or 
battered to form rt n-st for tHe finger as in the Abrj Audi anil Chrud perron 
points which It Otherwise resembles, k i$ very similar to one of Lc M« rustier 
dan from La Bouftin Bonne v ill il.a Chapelle-ritLX-Sfuiit-l figured hi inthwp* 
togic, 1913, 6r=. fig. 3, no. 4. 

Fig. 26, 57 X53X 13, Yellowish-grey flake with IheCttctl butt and the otlgci square, tin 
top and right hand side showing signs of use. ii not of trimming. One of 
a large number of 'squares‘found in the cave, and almost identical with ;i solitary 
Specimen irom Grime’s Graves, Wceting, frlorfotk, illustrated in Report on 
Exca*taffotts tlaav in 1914- ['< *99- % 1 ( >- 

Fig, 27. 78x25x9. V«:How-grey flake with one side thick imr nntrimincd i the other 

(convex* side is finely worked, and may be CdmpSTWl with a heavier specimen 
(fig. t8). 

Fig. 28. 33 x rq xo, Creamy-white flake, perhaps a borer* the edge trimmed only along 
the right side; >ec ! .ion <«! point Lrbngukir- 

Fig. 29 34 x24x8, Broken flake, banded and translucent, yellowish, with crust along 
one side; the butt is facetted* and retains the bulb. 

Fig. 30. 33x18x7. Yetiowish translucent flake with rib not central, top end worked, 
lagged stud notched -m left-ham I side, and small butt facetted 

Fig. 31. 32x26x6. Snady■ black blade with central ridge, signs of use along lx>th 
side-edges, the notch below being accidental; facetted butt with bulb. 

Fig- 42, 30 x 27 < 8 Translucent yellowish Hake, squared in die style of tig. 26, the upper 
edge serrated, and the others used on alternate faces ; facetted butt with bulb. 

Fig. 33. 33x27*6 Ojtaqiu black flake, roughly ■•blong. with slight sigui i>f use all 
round, and facetted butt with bulb. 

Fig. 34, 78 x 72x34. Irregular disc, grey to black with manganew deposik resembling 
smalt 'tortoise-core’ in tin N-.ith fleet style The Under fa- • is convex.3 low 
cune with apt:x nut central, and h flaked all over from the circumference, nm 
small patch >jf white crust mi mining. The flatter lace has had a smalt flake- 
implement detached, truncating the flaking from the edges. The detacher,I flake 
had a prominent bulb, and measured about 2 in. by 1 5 in., the diameter of the 
core being 3 in, Though smaller than most - if the Nurtlilha1 -cries, thi- is by 
no means the smallest of the type. 

Fig. 35. [28x85: 23, Grey fluke-impLmerit with facetted butt, tht latter apparently 
finished after d•-(aching from the cure, which was pr- sumably of tin? ' to: =..1 a ' 
type. The under face is quite plain; the bulb prominent, litiL partly trimmed 
away; fine secondary work on the edges. GOftd example -jf the Northflcet 
type ■ if implement A good dt i of manganese marking, and flake 11-*w r- pUned 
at side, which was not found in close proximity. 

Fig. 36- 82x52x28. A beach-pebble■ used as a core for small flakes, which have been 
detached from both sides- of *jil: face: the toughness of the material accounts 
for the lack of success in flaking. 
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1 ^ 1 J fidif$tt'v itr sforte ofh'.'t fftttn fhttf . —ll tlinl w;t» scarce in. piehisttn i<- 
Jerectf there was an unlimited supply of the local stone, whether in the form 
of granite or in that of the greenstone, or diabase long dykes of which intrude 
into the rocks of the present coast to the south of Jersey/ Nevertheless, such 
inferior material occupied a quite subordinate place in the economy of the 
cave-menS life* as tilt* following facts attest 


Statistic or Used Stone other tka.s fust. 


A* Granite series t 

Hammers and pounders, with signs of use . , 

Similar pieces, without signs of use 

Rubbers . . 

Rough lyt rimmed scrapers kloubtfub - 

B. Greenstone series 

Hammers mid pounders, with signs of use ■ 

Similar pieces, without signs of use. 

Roughly-trimmed scrapers « I . *• 

Total (43J pieces in 1914, 421 in 1915! 


. -37 

, 427 

48 


— 460 


-, 172 

. 147 

- 75 

m 

*54 


It will lx noted that, whereas the excavations of 1915. though covering 
a larger area than those of ruf4. brought to light only about half as much in 
the wav of Hint, they yielded the Othei Mods of stone in approxmutely the 
same quantity. The reason is that 20 ft. to 25 ft in ah mg the eastern trail, where in 
uji5 an abundance of burnt bonr was found, arguing the fornu r pr'scnce oi 
l hearth, there also occurred, associated in the closest manner with the bom 

r I if round pehhiies of granite or green Si one Mich as may well have 
served t-> break up the bones, or, again, may have been used beiling-stones 
1 nr cooking purposes. Apart from this special conglomeration, the other 
mine rial showed a distribution par all.-I 10 tied of l Ik flint. It consisted of 
rounded water-worn pebbles and sharp-edged flakes. 

To deal first with the pebbles, these weTc clearly introduced by the haritl 
of tll ; ini inasmuch as the »U rile pnitims oi the cave -filling proved U> be wholly 
lacking in them They were mostly of rather moderate . as the following 
ligu - iN show ; Only 13, including a fluttish watcr-wom stone that would 
serve well as an anvil/ were 120 trio mm. in length.; 163 were 80 -120 mire; 


1 A pt-irotogiia wmiW ihmbtloss disUriguish several v.iricin:>i of stone in what is here classed as 
greenstone, <nxigh scnijitir, lor instancy seeing to consist of a hard sandstone such as Jfc found 
at Aktecnty. Dicnitc, too, w not iinctimmun, 

* Tins was found it 33x3^ x8, i.c. titar the eastern liwilli. 
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461 were 40*80 mm, and ih» i remaining 9 }. including some tuodozen minute 
white pebbles to be considered presently, f< !l below 40 mm. That many of 
these pebbles had been tunic 1 to account for hammering and pounding was 
manifest from the battered condition of the surface, while not a few had been 
broken across cither in the course of use. or possibly with intention .so as to 
obtain a sort of Hat-faced mallet. < If the re»i ii is not certain that tin y may 
not tav« been ustrd in many eases h-t hammering purpose also, as so 

hard would not necessarily display traces of such employment, < »n the other 
hand some show all the signs of having been subjected to great heat, and may 
well have been brought into play, after the Cushion followed by modern savages, 
in order t“ boil w toil a steak. Finally, one group of pebbles U - 

great interest as exhibiting pukhes uJ polished surface That prove them to have 
served as rubbers or mullets. The finding of a stone- with a rubbed patch «.*n it 
in mio was duly noted I y itw: in a loruirr paper,’ but the present discovt ry >>j 
quite a large class of these objects allow- one to say that grinding operations 
of some sort, possibly such as wh o of help in the preparation of roots or grai n 
for food, constituted a staple 0CCUJ>atioh in tfecflfc remote times. These rubbed 
surfaces, which often involve a considerable flattening to the detriment of the 
natural contour ol the pebble, are easily distinguished Isom the effects of 
water at tii’ti As -wen on the rest of the stone. Moreover, the cave-man would 
seem to have selected for his triturating h>ol a granite pebble of somewhat 
• narse grain with a rough exterior rather like that n a nutmeg-grater. <0 that 
the wear-surfaces are all the more noticeable by way of contrast. The green¬ 
stone pebbles, on the oth<i hand, being <•!' fine texture .mil naturally smooth, 
have not been put to this use,orai any rate n v :l up former function of thc 
kind A few granite pebbles have slight hollows in them, apparently produced 
by blows- but whether these were meant u> sene ;t purpose. or an merely tin 
by-product of rough u-.ig. . - an but guess. Finally, in < Hinexinn with £tu 

sdbject of the- pebbles, it is perhaps worth while 10 talu- note of the fact that 
some two dozen very minute pebbles, mostly of w hite quart/ occurred in i he 
ituplementiferous bed and nowhere dse in tkecuYe. The chances arc that they 
were brought there by the hand of man, but with what -dyvet it is hard to say. 1 

As regards ihc sharp-edged fragments of stone other than flint that have 
been provisionally 1 lasseiI as rude scrapers, a sharp distinction must be drawn 

1 Sic txif, 465. The it ii lit in question, licing both huge acid flat, vai> dear!) one 

on which tin? rubbing wan fl^nc, CtKltspotdit^ therefore to the quern of a later ngt rather than 
to a muller. 

- A nc*i of similar small pebbles was found associated with :tn mtwniom w the doltncn at 
l.es Monts Grantet Jersey Re? Bu/biia ti< ta «StNV J*'rs., xxxviij, 35a), and such a dhcovety uc not 
without it-, flrthato logical parallel in prehistoric Egypt and elsewhere. Bui il would be r.i-ii tt> 
found 011 such x fact a theory dial the M ouster um pebbles hud a ccfciiiouiul value, 
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beuveiTi tlic grsuiite and the jjiwnston.- spetimess Thefowner msg be pa u !<• 
morpM On the one hand, they recall in outline various types among 1 ' 
rougher Hint-implements; they would doubtless ly handy enough as scrripcrs 
s (1 a, the edge lasted; arid they occur side b„v side with the flint and bone 
of the implementiferbtiS bed. On the O&er hand, the caveditlixjg largely 
composed of more or less splintered granite, anti it ha* proved possible to 
art -,i certain number of hardly less plausible examples of thes< same hums 
from levels where Hint and bone were absent la these circumstance the 
rani b -semper, convincing though it seems at the moment of discovery, must 
he regarded as of doubtful authenticity. I In greenstone fragim nls, however, 
though they tend to U- rather amorphous, have undoubtedly been chipp* d to a 
rougTi edge. Jn one « a-e H looked as if, helped by 'he natural cleavage planer 
of tiir Mmir, the ravr-mau had managed to subject a block of this material to 
tlh game flaking process that answered so well where film was concerned; far 
it was found possible to ht tog* thet three substantial fragments, any 01 winch 
mi'dit have been worked up* into a rude scraper As. how-ver, the pu.-E.cs m 
question were found within s yard of each other, and in no rase show-d marks 
„f chipping along the edge, it is questionable whether the threefold splitting ot 
the block neat as it is. was nOt a result of men. ■ mil pms&Ute. It i-mams to 
take note of the curious fact that several of the greenstone bsgntarts appear 
t0 sho^ a ground, not a chfppfcth «lg& It does not fellow, however, thru they 
m ground to an edge Wfth conscious design. Since the gramtorubbersprove 
certain grinding operations to have taken place tor unknown, hul presumably 
culinary pumpse* it might well be that an odd bit 0 * grecn.t-i, 
sionaUv used in the same way. At the same lime it must be admitted that, 
whereas chipping produces a poor edge in this material grinding will achieve 
the same end far more efficiently. It may be, thericthat Pleistocene man made 
a discovery whi c h he had not the wit tb follow up. Nnt until Neolithic man 
appears in Jersey is the <*opi< *«■- local supply ; >l stone suitable for such grinding 
turned to good account, while well-worked flint becomes correspondingly rare, 

The greatest ■ wre was taken to refer each discovery ol li 
portance to its exact place in the cave. This was done by dividing the excavated 
portion into cubic feed, a system which the local conditions made it easy to 
carry out l 1 3 square < 10 ft be taken, one side Will be found to coincide with 
the line oi the entrance, and tin IWO sides at right angles thereto to coincide 
hardly less exactly with the stde*w alls j whil- the back-line roughly represents 
the extreme limit of penetration so far as the complete excavation of the 
i mnicmenuierous bed was carried out. 1 On the other hand, floor-level was taken 
from a bendi-mark which WSS found to hold good so nearly lor the whole area 

* See datum linc-E. given in the |dans faciilg y 77 
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■ I'.ih'I thru ihe bn'*’.' of tin? luirnftn {l' - pr*sit wus nowhere found below il or mopt 
ih;m 2 ft above it* Thus thure was sever any practical aiflSoilty m taking 
either the horizontal or the vertical measuretnenls from lie conventional lines 
‘ I tit ttiarcftboft so that lor instance, the formula 20 (feet from the entrance) s< 40 
fleet from the western wall! x 2l>et front If nor- lev- b, v.frieh marks the outer and 
lower limit of the eastern hearth, eouM lx* applied almost at a glance by any 
■me familiar with the ckvt and its prineipal landmarks 

N ever i I a’less, thougl i it was l bus made possible to nimparo the relative 
positions of the various folds, little seemed to result from the comparison y> long 
o the western half of the bed was being considered. 1 l<r? di- d< po$l| 
re0stiy lt?ss than j It. thick, and from the lie of the superincumbent. debris one 
gin the impression thru heavy falls from the northeast comer had to some 
extent flattened out and displaced the floor-litter along the western wall of i!u- 
cave. Thus a later implement might well to Vest side bj ride with an 
earlier at or near the bottom of the bed. 

Prospects improved, however, as soon as the eastern wall was neared 
He re the implement iteroii* deposits were uniformly some to IL. Lhiek. Even 
since the implements lay at all angle-., it was hard to knowhow far displace¬ 
ment and rearrangement had taken place. But at last M important due to the 
simt igraphica| slum l inn was obtained (fig. 37). About 4 ft, to6 ft. awn} from the 
wall, 12 It. to 1 ^ It in fro hithe entrance, and about half-way up tin - deposit, namely 
o ft, above floor-level, there Was noticed towards tin. vnd of operations ui 1014 
a laycr.6 in. to ia in. thick, composedufwhiti^h gritty, hot to say sandy, sbil , juite 
destitute of bone or flint/ Hen and there a large 4otte had broken through it. 
but nn the whole it provided a ch-ur IMeof etemarcation between the uppgrand 
lo\\ i.t pot Lions (1 1 Lite 1 >ed wherever the while band <"(111111 (xj traced, namely, 
over an area of about 1 2 sq. li. U was decided to keep carefully apart all I 
implements Imm the two levels thus marked oh front each other throughout 
the urea in question, sp as to be able to obtain a wholesale impression of what¬ 
ever contrast iheir several styles of workmanship might present 

1 h- f-xravauons of the next year confirmed the exigence ol sud> a dividing 
line. < )ii 24b 1 July 1915 it became necessary to remove a huge block, weighing 
sense 8 tons, which had hitherto formed a salient lx 1 ween Workings A and C, 
and had served to prop up the wfrqtg ..] the rearward mass of dfibrk It cam- 

Exception ought fn-'ihnjis to l)i’ ins*,!<• Hi tfiocttoe of tin- retvwuiil parts of Working' A where 

w«t«ln wall the ..1 the bed was not easily traced ithc finds bo mg someth* rare 

mi<i scatienxlj* and may have been in places as much as 4 ft. abthe floor-level. Cf. .‘lrr^atn/oi r T(t 
Ixiii, 305. " ^ " 

* The sand was vary hard, having almost the cataistency u! amiMotio. 'Hie late Dr V Ihmbp 
an expert geologist, emfflWd 11 on the spot, and, having detected irt it signs t»f line stratification was 
of opinion 1 bat it bad been deposited by an intermittent iiftriwv, jwsdbly wind. 
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dean a Way without causing tor the moment any downfalls nf rubbish* and a 
beautiful s^ytion nf the cave-filling was thereupon exposed. The same line of 
whitish soil, hereabouts \ ft thick, wasscen u> run right acres- the cave for 
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that the indurated das resisted ih pick almost as =1* it were stone f"-r some 
z it above Boor-level the breccia was ot a black colour, which turned out to be 
due, not to ashes as one at lirst supposed, but to manganese stabling, Above 
this the breeda was browhish w ith but occasional black staitvs 1 So much for 
the stratum or strata below Ihe white band, Above it the debris was compara¬ 
tively loose, open interstices being visible hero and there between the stones, 
though they rested generally in a magma of \el)o\v rliy. The white band 
showed a wavy line as if il *lmd been pounded by lulls Irom above, but was 
rarely broken right through by intrusive blocks. The general impression left 
on the mind was that there had existed a fairly level floor of occupation which 
lay open to the air for a long period. During this time the disused cave had 
become thickly strewn with dust and blown -and. while the human deport 
l jelow became densely consoliilatcd, perhaps by the agency of w ah i Later on, a 
new floor of occupation Ms established amiddobri? that was apparently begin- 
ning to descend already, since the implement* and bone-fragments of the upper 
layer occur amongst the stones and do not fold ihesnvay into ilk- wlu u band teett 
(Liven this stratigruphicaf due, however, the resulting conclusions may 
seem somewhat disappointing. The masses of material from the lower and 
upper beds were arranged side by side, and carefully studied with an eve to 
the differentiation of an earlleranda later style, B u 11 h c* prevai linglmpression 
produced by the survey was that the workmanship was throughout the same 
as regards all its, leading ideas. As for the differences, they a mounted to two. 
First, the work from the lower bed was decidedly rougher and ooarser. 
Thoug h the oval and pointed types of flake-implement occurred, they were poor 
in quality; so much so that the choicest museum -pieces came almost invariably 
from the very top of the upper bed. Secondly, while the typical implement from 
tin lower bed is thick and stumpy, the work of tin upper bed is characterized 
by a general tendency to elongation : the narrow thin blades come mostly 
from this .stratum, lln flake-implement itself is more tapering in outline. 
Altogether, the workmanship, while adhering in the main to the original patterns, 
renders them in a less ponderous and more graceful way There is an evolu 
is- nv, but it U an intensive evolution. It is llie same industry, but perfected* 


1 TJn-fiinm- stna'i-M!>s i*i ,- hl&tk topped |>y u brnwi stratum was nntn’til In 1414 1 ms- Ritfidnt 
tU fa SfW. 7fre t xl (19151, 66), r.uH, -dnee the bottom pF the brown layer ^-i-rnedt nlmo^L sltriic, the 
firnls of the two levels were segregate^ in the hope that a succession of forms might ho detected.; 
but little differonctf, if any. iti list 1 workmunship was t<:< be noticed. 

■ [tie contrast will be realized if the two irroup* ui Implr incuts drawn bv Mr barren u are com¬ 
pared, I he rivt lumpijdi pieces occurred within tile i'm cubic foil Jit tin* ur, bottom *4 tilt bed, 
hi.! i- about b n thick, namely, at aux 22* u, not fir Irom the phen Wliere the tiphth of Eltpkiis ? frtigmihttii 
wan found, namely, 43*24x2. The live more- elegant .md finished specimens likewise occurred 
together within the R?me cubic foot at 3 x 37 x >0, namely, at the top of the bed at this point fo it. thick. 
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Fi^ So -< TO x 18 Pointed (to tie implem*-nt of' lustrous black ilitit, with facetted butt 
which is symmetrically rounded. Tin uriilei fact? fa plain. Botll edges are 
era re fully worked up to the point. This imp] emeu t mid the lour next figured 
were found together within the same cubic font at 3 * 37 x u>, namely, at 
the eery top of tin; bed along the eastern trail near the entrance. Thus on 
straligra | ihieal grounds they may be asdg! led W llu latest pi taw of this industry, 
Fig, 39. 68*38*14 Roughly-pointed Hak< of'iliistaws black flintmottled with grey; 
straight plaiiunn stirring 9s a butt. ruder face plain; side* Well worked up 
to the point From the top ul the bed it 3 x 37 > 10. 

Id”. 40. 113*43*17. Flongaud flake of black lustrous Utah it squared platform pro 
■riding die narrow hutL Bulbar fare plain. Fine trimming along Inub skk s, 
mid carried with rather steepish flaking round the end so ;is to endow die 
instrument with the character of an eiulcscrajwr, From div lop "f thv bed at 
3 x 37 x [o. This instrument is without near parallel among the finds in this 
cave It somewhat rr-emblf ^ one found by US m the Pavihnd Give, figured 
by Professor Sol Ins in J&imi! A 1 /?:&., xliii rfoi.p. 34 T fig 10. no. 63, 

and ascribed by him to the Miildh Aurighacuh. 

Fig, 41. 92*45 x t.i Pointed Hafa.-hiipfamrnt ol black lusiron- dim, with facetted butt. 
Under face flat, the bulb being -lightly trimmed. Fine v< comfary work 011 both 
side* up tp tin. pidnL I 'r-un the top of the bed at 3* 37 < 10, 
log. 42. 108 * 68x15. Ovaie iljkC'iniplcmeriL of grey Him. wuh narrow mceued butt, 
Laider fata plain , -lightly wuik'd along left edge and more elaborately on the 
right side. From die cop of die bed ai 3x37 * 10. 

Fig, 43. 121 58x24. Rough flake ol black -hurt, with squared butt. Signs >1 use 

on the right side, eapccfaJly witliin five hollow. From the bottom of the bed 
at 2C 1 x 22 * 2 

Fig, 44 103 * 74 x 24. Rough Hake of black chert, with squared butt. Under lace plain. 

Well used at the ddi s and hutlmvcd on tile right, This ple-a ami the four 

iolhaving wtr; found t'-gedu r in (he same mlm foot at 20*22*2^ namely, at 

the boltmii Ilf the bed, and close to the Louth ol EhjJurs ^trogottfhi'tii. They 
serve to ilhi-tran the vers coarse ■ harnrter ol tIi.• indu-itry prevailing at this 
JevcL 

Fig. 45- ii2j x 77 22 R nigh Ifoki of grey Ilitit from I he *url:«:t of the nodule, with 

signs of use on the right side. From the bottom ol the bed at 20* 24x2 

Fig, 46, 106* ;b - 18. Rough flake ol stOJJC, with rounded hint. and StgnS of use 

on both sides. F rom dm bottom of the bed at 20 m 24 *2. 

Fig, 47. 110 x89x 47. Rough Hake ol grey Hint, with heavy natural bun. Signs of 
use up the light side, From the bottom oftfti bed at 20 - 22 < 2, 

Fig 48. 67x45x16 UomtL-d flake of brown -black chert, with butt rounded roughly, 

I Judd fin"1. plain Sign- of use and slight trimming along the dde*. The special 
interest attaching to diis rather coarse speei men 01 a Mou-tcriai.j 'point' is dm to 
die fad ih 1 it was found in irntnedfaU' aT-fCintum with the !'■< d> of EUfau 
J ttognuih^iii at 18x23x2. namely, at the very hoi loin ol tht bed, which at this 
point extended upward from 3 ft 8 ft above the h>\vi -1 Ifoor-lcvcl 
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.Apart from the evidence afforded by ih< white br-!i as a boundary tine, 
die aid- t« stmtigiaphy on which reliance can lie placed are slight. Patina, 
however, which for the most part is but barely visible on the flint from this 
cave, is perhaps able to throw? a sidelight on the length time covered by the 
Ministerial! occupation. Some half-dozen flakes, out i them a first-rate example 
of the pointed Hake-implement,' show a double patination. In other words, they 
have been blocked out in a characteristic Mousterian way. and .1 thick white 
patina has been ;w:qwired by ■■ very part of the Hake, indm^ng the - hipped edges; 
then more or less elaborate rec hipping has taken place which has cut through 
the whi te pat ina and exposed the da rkcr sdbstiftfc *>f t In■ flint 1 1 nderneath, w hi< b 
in its turn hSs become slightly dulled by a limit palinatiott. Now this white 
patina 13 timummonly lib that which adorns the (lint flakes picked up on Lhc 
surface of the high lands round the roast, of Jersey, and usually ascribed to the 
Neolithic period, lb therefore, this analogv wer<- i-< hold— 
though, unfortunately, the conditions under which pat mutton 
takes place remain too obscure for chronological inferences 
to be drawn therefrom w ith any certainty mic might e»injei> 
ture that at least 5.000 years had occurred between the first 
and the second handling of these (lakes by men of the same 
culture. 1 As. one and alb the examples of double patination 
were found in the high* i portions of the d< posit, llnre is 
nt least a presumption that the artists of the upper bed 
followed Mousterian precedents that went back over mum 
generations. 

Two other facts hear on the stiatlgrapi iieal question, l hc first. namely 
the discovery of an implement worker! on both sides near the base ol the 
deposit, does not perhaps take us very fur. Hven if the instrument in question 
be classed as a cvn / 1 di it would In- rash to com hid** it. die strength of 

a single instance that one has got back to the Lower EVlOustcrian, w hicb is 

supposed to be characterised by the presence of this type. The second fact is 
the finding of a tooth of Eiepk& hogntOterj^ or some other form of early 
elephant, at the bottom -*i the bed, where; l- Zllt'fihn> primigenius in association 
with mundiem ikftorfwuts occurs at the very top * It certainly looks liere as 
if there Was proof of a considerable lapse <>! time—one, in fact, dial, amounts 
to a whole zoological period. Meanwhile, a rough but none the le>> perfectly 

> This |-i(rC'‘ 13 tTguwd in Buff'itn iL hi Sjt. J#r&, xi, fits, plait: v. 

1 This >■■iHijccturt M-'iis pm forward in report for 1914 priutett m jA U Sue, Jen., s\ 

119(51, <>;. I wns- gh<l !« hfin -t Mtggcstwn t« ]hm lhc same cflVci made -suite independently by 

[rthuf Kvans, President of theSoacty t»f Aiitiquand, when commenting.on aspecumarj Mtbmiltcd 
by me eo (he Society on the QCOtStOIt of reading the pn-em paper 

*S«ciK9& + Step. 86, 
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typical sfk'cimenofu MouMfirian 'point occum-d with other worked flakes in ih<' 
immediate neighbourhood of the tooth ascribed to E/tyitm (fig ,(Si, 

If is hard In resist the inference that these Monsterinns of tin bneo in < >r lower 
lied belonged to an epoch far anterior to that of the Won of the upper Led, 
Fully awaft ! lien, as [ am of the uncertainty attaching Lo eonsideraturns 
based on so imperfect a stratigraphieal record, 1 am inclined to :issign the 
industry of La Cottfc de St. Brelade to two periods, probably separated by 
a chronological hiatus corresponding to the sterile white layer already men¬ 
tioned, The industry ojf the first period I assign to the Middle Mousteriati. 
Krom all I have seen and read of the classical series attributed to this horizon, 
the work of the breccia-level of this Jersey cave has its natural place here. It 
is. m fact, the typical industry of Le Moustier itself. The work of the uppm* 
bed, on the other hand, 1 assign to the Upper Mousterian I t is not Aurig- 
naeian at all, in my opinion, but nevertheless foreshadows tin. Aunjgmuian 
industry in a number ol way- ' There arc particular implements, though m m 
sense typical ones, that closely resemble Aurigmu inn forms as regards then 
outline. but the trimming is Mousterian. not Aurignaciau, in its i.c<Tmk|ut.\ t he 
perpendicular ‘retouch’ of the later epoch being almost wholly absent.- If 
these opinions stand lh» test of further examination — and l trust that many of 
those Competent to criticize will be led to study for themselves the copious 
material stored in the museum of the Sotirte JerStarsc -!,;i Cottc de St. Brelade 
entitled to rank as a pure Mousterian site, its rich and representative in its 
way as almost any in Europe 

1 I had the good fortune, when assisting Professor Soliss io excavate die Paviland Cave iaee 
W, .1 Sollns in Journal of thr Royal Authropofogmtl Institute, xliii, 335 11. to handle Auriguadait 
implements in the mas*; and. (or comparative purposes, die composite impression thus gaim d tends 
to be mure helpful tlmji the study of endless books nr museum coscf where the ftdm’ied milliner 
predominates, 

* l was able to pick out mall a dozen pfeces showing a slight h tidmcy rewards perpendicular 
chipping* most of them being Uriel; Hakes that could not well be nude to yield an edife in any other 
way Fig. 10 affords a fnii example of such chipping. Figs, 33, 24, and 40 may also be cited as in 
other respects approximating to Aurignaciau types. 


V — The Fern/ of the Fit# Kings. By Ciiahles Lr nmuiurj- Kxstn&FOitf;, Usq . 

A/:.'L FS.,-1. 


Read i^lb May 1916. 


Is Hit? winter of 13^5- • three foreign kings came to England and wot 
entertained by Edward III in London, whilst a fourth had also intended to come. 
It was :i sufficiently remarkable event, and as such was duly recorded by the 
chroniclers of the time 1 A a vie legend has long passed current that all the four 
foreign kings and Edward II l were present together at a banquet given by 
Henry Picard, a vintner and sometime mayor of London. I he l* east of the 
Five kings has accordingly been commemorated in tin painting by Mr. Che¬ 
valier Taylor, presented k the Royal Exchange by the Vintners Company. 

In its popular form the story seems to lie no older than the History of 
Edward HI by Joshua Barnes, which was published in 1• >88. Barnes relatts 
that Henry Pii art! made a splendid feast at which entertainment were present 
the kings of England. Scotland, France, Denmark, and Cyprus, the Duke of 
Bavaria, the Chief I postages of France and King Edward » sons (excepting the 
Black Prince then in Aquitaine) and many of flic chief nobility of England.' 1 
Tht ultimate source Of Harness narrative was John Stows Annates qf England, 
under llu date 1357. I will therefore first give the story as the old antiquary 
himself told it: 

Henry Picard, Vintner, Mayor of London, in one day did sumptuously feast 
Edward. King of England, John’ King of France, the King of Cipres (then arrived 
in England). David, King of Scots, Edward. Prince of Wales, with many noble men 
and other, and aftief the said l lemy Picard kept his halt against all commoner:: wh< 
ever, that were willing to play at dice and hazard I11 like manner the Lady Margaret 
hifs wife did also keep her Chamber to the same intern. The K tug of Cipnss, playing 
with Henry Picard in his hall, did wittnc of him fifty murks; but Ilenry, being very 
skilful in Unit arte, altering Ins hand did alter win of tire same king the same tihic 
mark>, arid fifth: marks more, which when the same king liegii kfce in ill part, 
although he dissembled ihc same, Henry said unto him; My Lord King be not 
aggrieved, l covet not your gold bat your play, for f have not bid you hither that 

I nuglu greeve you, but tlmt amongst other things I might trie your play, and gave 
him his money agm*, plentifully bestowing of his own amongst the retinue : besides, 

II Ott'HuJ.iU Hrvdioq.p. 158, «t .(.Tail (apparently the original), EulagtHm t fisforiantm, hi, gj 
Hi-ilen. figtyekrtmtoon. viii, 362: Kntghton. i, tr8 ; Walsingham, flist, . htgL, i, 399. 

• Burues, Hist. Edu ard III, p. 635. 
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he gave many rich gift- i > tin King ami >»thrr tiobles and knights, which dined with 
him. to the great gtorir uf the Citizens of London in those daves. 


Stow gave the stoigr somewhat more briefly in his Samy-of Ltmtim? hut 
there put it; under date 13O3, realizing that t ^57 was at all events impossible. 
The error had no doubt arisen from the tact that 1 337 was th< year of Picard's 
mayoralty. Barnes adopted the better date, and added the names of some 
persons whom he thought might have W on present, together with the king of 
Denmark, thus making up the number of the live kings. On the other hand, 
he was careful to omit the Black Prince whom he knew 10 be absent in Aqui¬ 
taine in 1363, 

The only other printed note of the least is eotitained in ,i short summary 
of a cartulary of Westminster Abbey, which was published over seventy years 
ago by Samuel Bentley, the editor of the interesting historical collection called 
lixferpitt IlisUmcxi. This referem-i ted me to suppose that the original of 
Stows narrative might be found in the muniment* of Westminster Abbey, to 
which it is clear from sundry references in the Survey that Stow had access. 
By the courteous assistance of 1 )j. Axmituge Robinson, then dean of West¬ 
minster. this original was found in the volume known as the Liber Yigcr. U 
was at once obvious that Stow had done no more than translate verbatim from 
the Latin of the Westminster record. adapting also therefrom the impossible 
date 1357. 

The most ancient, and proliahly the original, of the fourtccnth-ccntury 
notice’s of the visit of the king of Cyprus i» England is contained in the Chronicle 
o! John (It* Reading, then a monk oi Westminster. It is somewhat curious that 
Reading did not make use *1 the story oi the feast in Ids chronicle, but it is 
nevertheless passible that it is part of the material collected by him. The Liber 
A tger itself is a compilation which was made from oldci documents under the 
dihea bon and at tin* expense oi ThoOJas < diffbrd, a monk of Westminster, not 
later than 1485. Thomas C!tfiord is several limes quoted by $tow as his 
authority for events oi Westminster history But Stows reference is obscure, and 
I am indebted U* our Fellow Mr Lelltaby for the due which led to the partial 
solution of the problem. I say ^partial' Iivenuse the Liter Niger does not 
seeni to be the source of all the statements attributed to Clifford. 

1 Lanas f li fiord himself has a brief but romantic history, which deserves 
to be recorded. The Liter Mger contains the following statement ; 

Liber quateraus niger ex antique dcnominata*, quemThomas, dommus 1liffbrdc, 

\ir hoimnthiUv, at hinij> nuttinftlcrii lx*ati Petri We^tni ■jiitaidani motiftchns, ad suos 


* P. 415, kJ, (605. a 

l J - «|3 : 1^ Menace I'yc.ii'il vIhlLu. LoniUm qiu spluidiik m - 
cum a?)is krgibus. 31 K. Ill/ * 


S«rnr>', I, u»6. 

ImmHtftor trjns'ivKix rt Regnii 
SotT-y, j, ; ii. 102, 105. 
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stimptus cxperisasgue fieri fecit do noun in tdaporc Reuerenciisaimi patn- et donum, 

Domini Jo haunts Estncy, permissions dimna prc&ti monasterii abbatispre&tantissimi.' 

Estney was ablwt of Westminster from 147-j to 1498. Thomas Clifford first 
appears in the records of the Abbey in the Chamberlains roll for 1 4^3—_| He 
sang his first mass in r,466-7, was keeper of the lady chapel before I4$|, 
became treasurer in that year, and seems to have died in September 1485, 11 is 

description of himself as ‘doniinus Hifforde, vir honoralnils’, is peculiar for 
a monk. ’ Dominus' here seems clearly to mean something more than ' Dan ' 
Thomas. and taken with ( vir honorahilis’ suggests that j'homas belonged to 
the noble Imusc of the Cliffords. Dr, Robinson suggests that he was a son of 
Thomas de Clifford, the eighth lord, who was killed at St Albans in 1455. That 
lord is usually stated to have had four sons— John, Roger, Thomas (who is stated 
to have married four times but to have died without issue) and Robert* This 
it lent i ficat ion is therefore impossible unless it is supposed that there was a fifth 
son and second Thomas, But that some member of the Clifford family should 
have sought sanctuary at Westminster in the early years of Edward IV is not 
unlikely. Henry, son of John t 'liffonl the ninth lord, after his father's death at 
Ferrybridge in 1461, was according to a sixteenth-century legend brought up 
as a shepherd on the family estates and only restored on the accession of 
Henry VI 1 . 1 have, however, wandered too long from the main story in this 
endeavour to trace its provenance. 

The story will be best discussed by giving some account of the chief actors 
in it, And first of the host at the feast Menrj Picard, as already stated, had 
been mayor in 1356 7, His name suggests a foreign origin, and is likely enough 
to have been used in London by persons who were in no way related to one 
another. There was a Richard Picard, who was sheriff in tibo-l, and was 
perhaps father of one Joyce le Picard, owner of a tenement in St Leonard, East- 
cheap. in 1282/ About the same time there was a John Picard, • barbor \ who 
used to go playing dice in taverns alter curfew, contrary to the statutes of the 
city. 1 1 will not, venture to suggest that the skill of Henry Picard in that art 
was due to descent from this disreputable person. John Picard, *barbier', 
appears as late as 1319. and may be the John Picard who founded a chantry at 
St. Man- Cony hope in 1323.* More likely relatives are Arnald Picard, who was 
admitted a broker of wine in 1309, or Peter le Picard, a merchant stranger, who 
defrauded the kings custom over the sale of a cargo of large nuts in 1313.* 
However, we know nothing about Henry Picard til! he appears as witness to 

1 Dean Robinson, tFtshniit$t& ,4 A bey Manuscripts, p. 97. 

1 WhMer, <>/ Cravtx, p 311 

; Lttxt'Boiik, A, p. 154. * Ltttrr-Bwit, if, p. 7, 

- Letter-Book, E, [> tlo; Lit! With in Court Qf Hustings i, 305. 

* LttUr-Bvoki, D, j>. 220; E, p. 42. 
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a deed on 19th May 1345, in the excellent company of Sir John de Pulton ev.' 
In the following year he appears in a list of • ilizens assessed as having goods 
and chattels to the value of more than 1 10.- This hardly affords a safe indica¬ 
tion of the extent of Picard's wealth, for Sir John tie Pulteney, by his will dated 
14th November 1348, directed that Henry Picard should have the refusal of his 
great mansion The ( oidharbour , at the price of one thousand marks. 5 Picard 
was then one of the sheriffs, and soon afterwards became alderman of Bishops- 
gate Ward. 1 !e had married Margaret, grand-daughter of Sir John de Gisors, 
a wealthy merchant of the \ in try. who had been mayor three times many years 
bdore. Gisors in 1351 bequeathed to Henry Picard and Margaret his wife all 
his lands and tenements in the parish ^ >1 St, Martin in the V in try/ Stow writes 
thus: 

over against S' Martin? Clmrch, is a large house huildecl of stone and timber, 
with vaults for the stowage t>f wines, and is called the Vintric. There dwelled John 
< -isor^. Vintner. Mayor of London, and Constable of the Tower, and then* was 
llenry Picard, Vintner, Maym In tltih lit disc J Icniv Picard feasted lour king* hi 
one day. 5, 

1 he position 01 the \ intry was on the south side of 1 hames Streel, between 
ITirce Cranes Lane and Church Lane Alter Picard’s death it came into the 
possession of Sir John Stodie, another vintner, who gave it to his company. 
\ itttners Hall now stands on the site. Picard being thus well-housed and 
wive<l was become a person of great wealth ami importance, for the vintners 
were amongst those who derived most profit from the trade with Gasmny. T hat 
he should have been chosen mayor in 1336 was his natural reward. He was no 
doubt very well able to have given the sumptuous feast for which he is now 
best remembered. His will, dated 3rd July 1 3A 1. was proved on 23th July 1365/ 
Now we come to the guests, and first of the king of Cyprus. This was 
Peter de Lusignan, who had succeeded his father in November 1358, He was 
a romantic prince of an eccentric genius, who had formed great schemes for 
a new crusade, which were far beyond the means of his little kingdom. With 
the hope of enlisting the princes of the West in support of this project he came 
to Hill ope at the end oJ 1361. He spent over a year in the cities ot North Italy 
and in the Papal ( ourt at Avignon. The cities entertained him handsomely, 
and Pope Urban gave him a bud commending his scheme. Thus fortified he 
went to try his fortunes amongst the princes of Germany, and spent the summer 
' 3 r) 3 journeying up and down the Rhine. But neither in Germany, where there 
was much feasting, nor in Paris, where there was much talking, did King Peter get 
any promise of practical value. With the hope of better success in England, 

1 LfttrrSook, F, p. lat- * ibid., p. 143. 

* Cat. If Ms, 1, 610. * Ibid., 1,644. 

4 S*n*y, i, 239 40, 4 CM. tVilk, t i, 89, 
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then rich and warlike after the glories of Cjrcqy and Poitiers, he next journeyed 
to Calais. There he had to wait some time for favourable weather, but at last 
crossed the Charmed and landed at Dover on 2nd November. 1 

On the 6th day of November (writes *1 eontemi «orary English chronicler) the 
King of Cyprus came 10 London, bringing with him as a prisoner a pagan king of 
Lecto, and also another great lord, likewise a pagan but not .1 prisoner, who was 
called the Lord of Jerusalem. This latter was converted to the Christian faith, and 
received at the holy font by the King of England, who called him after his own name 
Edward, On the Monday next after the coming of the King of Cyprus the King of 
Scotland came lo London to treat with the King of England un certain causes touching 
him self. So before the end of the Parliament there wore five kings present in London, 
though they were not all summoned to the Parliament Such a thing had never 
been since the time of King Arthur, for whose feast at Cacrlvon six kings were 
present, with himself as seventh, and alt of thorn were tributary unto him. 1 

The first question that occurs to one in this narrative is, who were die 1 Rex 
tie Lecto and the Lord of Jerusalem ? It is tempting to find the solution in 
another passage of the same chronicle, which relates that in 1364 there was 

a mortal battle between the Christians and pagans, where were present of 
Christian princes John, King of Hungary, who hath no peer for goodness in alt the 
world, Biward, King of Gorgon ia, the Master of the Hospital of tile Island of Rhodes, 
and a great host of Christians; of the pagans who were killed there were counted 
40.000 and many more who were not counted ; of the Christians there were live 
thousand and two hundred and ten; ,md there were 15 pilgrims and nine knights 
and squires captured and imprisoned in the castle ol Chauudclour The battle took 
place in the plains of Tur key, and there were these princes of the pagans, the Soldan 
of Babylon, the King of Turkey, the King Baldax, the King of Be Unary, the King 
of the Tartars, Lite King of Lecce. 1 

This narrative is interpolated in an account of the earthquake at Rhodes in 
April 1364, which was told to a monk ot Malmesbury by Sir Richard Chastel- 
Inyn. F. R. flay don, who edited the chronicle fifty years ago, thought that the 
battle referred to was the one in which the Turks defeated the Christians under 
the walls of AdrionopJc.' But the true date of that battle was in 1371, and the 
plains of Turkey must at that time have meant some place on the Asiatic side. 
Moreover, Chaundelour must mean Alain, on the gulf of Sutalh, which the eastern 
Franks called Candelorc. Now i Her de Lusignan had captured Satalin in 
August 136r, and if wc could suppose that the alleged battle was an echo of 
that victory, wc might suppose that the king of Leceo was one of Peter's 
prisoners ami the same as the king of Lecto, whom he brought to England two 
years later. But though some knights from the West fought under Peter at 

1 N. Jorga, (h Mc:u'rts > ch. vii, 

1 Eulogittm Historjfcrutn. iii, 333. * ibid.* til, 238. 

4 ibid.* iii, p- xlvi. 
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Sutalia, there was no siieh assembly of Christian anri pagan princes there as 
the chronicle alleges. Moreover, this chronicle is for the most part based on 
the Westminster Chronicle of John de Reading, who simply records that there 
was a battle in the parte oversea without giving any detail 1 So one is driven 
to the conclusion, pul forward by Professor Tail, that either the good monk of 
Malmesbury had been wo fully hoaxed bv Sir Richard Chastdlayn. or that, 
finding the baldness of his original dull, he had padded it out with the names 
of all the pagan princes he hail ever heard of. 

A more possible solution is that the 1 Rex de Leclo* means king of l Lithu¬ 
ania It so happens that Way dot, son of King Keinstut of Lithuania, had been 
captured by the Germans at Kmtcn in April, 1502. He may have been given 
as a present lo King Peter, or it maybe that his captor himself came to England 
in Peters company. However, this is pure conjecture; for all that we know 
about Wnydot is that three years later he turned Christian and fought against 
his father on the side of the Germans, 3 

As jor die lord of Jerusalem we are still more in the dark, but he was 
presumably some dusky gentleman whom King Peter had picked up in the 
East. 

Having thus disposed of the two pagan kings, let us return to Peter in 
England. Froissart relates that the king of Cyprus rode to London from 
Dover by easy stages, < Jn'his way he was met by the car! of I I ereford, Si r Wa 1 ter 
Manny, the lord Despenser, Sir Ralph dc Ferrers, Sir Alan d< BuxhuU, Sir 
Richard de Pcmbridge. Richard Stury, and many others, who escorted him to 
Ills hostel in the city, 

1 could not tell you in a whole day the tale of the noble dinners, sappers, feast* 
ings and rejoicings, of the gilts, the presents and Lite jewels that were bestowed on 
the gentle King Peter of Cyprus, mont especially by the King of England and Queen 
Philippa his wife, And well it was that they did so, for he had conn- a long journey 
to see them and for lo beg and pray King Edward intake the red cross, and help 
open the passage upon the enemies of God. But the King of England excused him¬ 
self well and wisely, and thus spake unto him : Crrtes, fair cousin, I have .« good 
will to go on this voyage, but 1 am too old, and I shall leave it to my sons. 1 thiuk 
that, when the voyage be open, you will not make it alone, for the king I its and squires 
of this land will serve you readily therein ' 'Sire/ answered the King of Cyprus, 
•you say enough, and well do i believe, and you permit them, that they will’come 
for to serve God and advance themselves, for the knights and squires of tills land are 
ready to toil and travel' ' Wa,' said the King of England, l will never dissuade 

them, U other need.', which 1 11* - not foresee, hinder not me and niv kingdom.’ 

Never could the King of Cyprus obtain might further of the jSiig of England, 
nor more assurance for his voyage; Italheless was he loyally feasted with dinners 
and great suppers. And it foil at this season that the King David of Scotland had 
need to conic into England to King Edward And when upon the way he heard 

' CAiow. J de fUtuiitig, pp, 308 9. 1 Jorga, Philipp, dr MitOres, pp. 178-9, 
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that the King of Cyprus was in London, he (tasted and made him ready to seek him. 
And the King of Scotland came unto London ere that other was departed So they 
greeted one another and rejoiced greatly together; and the King of England enter- 
tamed them twice at supper in the palace of Westminster. Then the King of Cyprus 
took his leave of the King of England and of the Queen, who gave him at his depar¬ 
ture great gifts and fair jewels. And the King of England gave unto the King of 
Cyprus a ship that was called The Katherine, viny fine and large. Now the King 
of England had had her built to pass in her over-sea to Jerusalem : and the price of 
this ship was 12,000 francs, and she lay then in the harbour of Sandwich. For this 
gift the King of Cyprus thanked the King of England very heartily. After this he 
tarried a short time, being desirous to return litfitn France. Yet over aU the King <•!' 
England defrayed all the charges of the King of Cyprus and his people hi going and 
coming to his kingdom. But as for the ship I know not what Ijecame or her, lor two 
years afterwards t saw her still at Sandwich, and none could tell me the reason. For 
my part I believe that tire King of Cyprus left her there, by reason of the charge that 
he would be at to do ought else with her. 1 

Whilst Peter was in London he was entertained with a great tournament 
in Smith field shortly after St, Martin's Day, For this occasion King Edward 
gave him an aventaill. After spending a month to such small purpose King 
Peter left England about the beginning of December. On his way through 
Kent he was robbed of all his goods by brigands. 1 he criminals were brought 
to justice at London.* But if Peter obtained no other compensation he may 
have left the country a poorer as well as a sadder and wiser man than when he 
came to it 

In France Peter ^pent some time with King John at Amen-*, reached hub 
by Christmas, and thence went on to try his fortune with the Black I Vi nee at 
Bordeaux. 

We will now turn to the other kings. David of Scotland, who was always 
glad of any excuse for a visit to London, arrived on 13th November in good 
time for most of the festivities in honour of the king of Cyprus lb- stayed on 
for three months on his own account, but must have left London ttl the latter 
part oi February, since be was back at Scone on uHh March. 

John of France, as we have seen, received King I’oter at Amiens in 
December 1363. He was already intending to go to England in the discharge 
of what he conceived to be a point of honour. His son, the duke of Anjou, who 
was hostage for him in England, had broken bis parole, and John, thinking his 
own honour was compromised thereby, determined in spite oi the remonstrances 

1 i'ruissort, vi, 90-3, 280 4, eel Luce. 

s ■ Regidc Ciprc pn> hastitudio facto in S me the fold post, fcsiurn •since Martini aonoxm^de 
done Regri Anglic j Aucntaill dc acere per breve Regis dtr prfyato sigillu dato pntoo du. NoVembris 
eodem anno: per quod Re* mandat dicto custodi <|uod prefuto Regi dc Cipix- j auerttaill dc accre pro 
bastjludb in Smvthfeld de dotio Regis liberan facial,' Ward rube Account, 37 38 Ldw. Ill, ExJuyuer 
L. T, A'. 4. in. o. P, R, O. 
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nf his nobles to return to captivity and make excuses for his son. He landed 
at Dover on 4th January 1364* and rode through Canterbury to Elthum, where 
he Stayed some days. On 14th January he was received with much honour by 
the mayor and citizens at London, and went to reside nt the Savoy. There 
during two months he was entertained by King Edward and his sons. But 
after a while he fell ill and died in the Savoy Palace on 8th April. 1 

The fifth of the supposed kings was Waldemor IV of Denmark, who was, it 
is true, anxious both to meet Peter uf Cyprus and to visit England. For the 
latter purpose he actually received letters nf safe-conduct on 2nd February 1304. 
But if Waldemar ever came to England, which is unlikely, he certainly did not 
do so on this occasion, I le had indeed lett Denmark about the end of October 
1363, but it was on a visit to Germany. 1 le was with the emperor at Prague on 
2nd Jarman 1304, and thence travelled by way of Cologne to Strasburg, where 
he arrived on 26th February.* It is thus quite dear that Waldemnr cannot have 
been present with Peter of Cyprus in England in November 1363, nor have 
arrived very long before the death of John of France. As a matter of fact, the 
king of Denmark does not figure in the story before Barnes wrote in U188. 
Barnes no doubt, knew of the intended visit, and finding the statement that then: 
were five kings present in England at once, put him in to make up the number. 

And now for the truth of the story, It is quite dear that there cannot have 
been present at Picards least more: than three genuine kings. If Peter was 
one of them the date must have been after Davids arrival on 13th November 
mid before the end of the month, life traditional five may in that ease be 
restored by including die king of Lee to (or Way dot of Lithuania) and Lite 
pagan lord of Jerusalem. 1 his will fit the persons of tile story best, and these 
are clearly the five kings intended in the only contemporary chronicle which 
gives that number. On the other hand, it is tempting to find in Picard’s feast, 
when he kept hall for all comers to play at dice and hazard, an allusion to some 
Candlemas merry-making, at which season Stow tells us ‘there were fine and 
subtle disguising*, masks, and mummeries, with playing at cards for counters, 
nmL and points in every house, more for pastime than for gain’.' But if the 
feast was at C an diem as Peter of Cyprus was not present, and there could only 
have been three kings instead of the traditional five, and wc should then be 
forced to conclude that King David was the original Scot, who was distressed 
when ‘bang went sax pence . 

1 Froissart, vi, 94-9. 

! Joi’ga, Pttihffs rfV Menu's, jij>, 163, 180, 
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VI. — The Hal- Tarxien Neolithic Temple, Malta Hy PjiOE^SOR T 2AMJCIT, 
C.M.Ci, UJK < orator <>/ the latiklfa Museum* 


Read 29th June 1916 


The discovery of this important neolithic temple enriches the unique series 
of Maltese rtiomments and, besides demonstrating afresh the importance of 
the Maltese Islands in prehistoric time^, shods a Hood of light on the other 
monuments so far discovered. 

The site on which the monument was raised is not very lar from the Hal* 
Saflieni Hypogcum and the Cordm stations, which may well he con widen'd to 
be upon the same plateau. 

The Gordin plateau, from the line of cliffs overlooking the Grand Harbour 
at R;is Hanzir, rises insensibly but continuously towards the south-east. 

The 1 lal-Saflieni neolithic village, in the centre of which the hypogeum was 
excavated, lic-s on the south-west limit of this plateau, which slopes rapidly 
towards a narrow valley. 

About half a mile to the north-east of Hrd-Saflitmi. on the wav towards the 
village of Tarxicn, one reaches the top of a flat hill which is known as 'll Baijada', 
or ‘tal Borg’* ‘t he name Baijada (Bnjda — white) derives, probably, from the 
greyish soli of the district, which is quite different from the darker red soil of 
the lower fields; the name tal Borg (Borg—castle or mound) may be derived 
either from a large mound to the north, which was probably a prehistoric 
building, or. possibly, from the mound once formed by the ruins which arc being 
excavated. 

The held in which the building was discovered is actually on the top of 
the hill, for. to the cast and south, the difference of level between its surface and 
that of the adjoining lower fields is 3 ft 4 in. (« metre) and 1 ft. 7 in. (48 cm,) 
respectively; to the north and to the west it is 7 ft (3-13 m.) higher than the 
other fields. 

As the site Is nearer to the Tarxicn village than to Casal Paula, the monu¬ 
ment will be referred to as the Hah Tarxicn own ament. 

It is hardly conceivable that the discovery of a megalithic temple could 
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he mmle by mere accident, ami that the existence nf a building, with blocks 
measuring, in some cases, not Jess than 15 ft., could be concealed under a 

fk q(, phm, imobtrusiv c field and cojmpletdeleted from the memory of the 
people. 

In Uie year the tenant of the field in question mentioned, in a casu J 
;l k ;W fwt below llir- surface he hud seen some well-squared blocks 
of Sto&e, and that whilst digging the foundations of a small chapel in a ceme¬ 
tery close by (Ta fiErwieh) similar lame (docks were m^i with. The man was 
asked to dig at the site mentioned, and. under about 3 ft. (1 m,)of soil, two large 
u'! l-s< |ii.u • "d stone bloi appeared, whilst from the soil a number of sherds "of 
undoubted neolithic type were collected. As no further step- could be taken 
that year the strides were covered up r and it was only in I<g5 that it became 
possible to take up the investigation, 

< )n the 20th July !§!,*; a trench was dugtri the middle of the field, and the stone 
blocks were struck under about 2 ft. (bo cm.) of soil. Following the Surface of 
the stories it appeared that these were $0 arranged as to enclose a circular space. 
Under the field sod, at the level of the large blocks, stones of various size, 
apparently thrown there to fill up that space, were also met \* ith. The first im¬ 
pression was lhat the blocks formed the mouth of a large pit, but on removing 
the soil to the level of the stone blocks it was found that the space enclosed by 
them was not circular but elliptical, and that what appeared, at first, to be 
the mouth of a pit was the apse of a megalith ic building formed of nine stone 
parallelepipeds placed end to end. By the end of the week a second apse was 
brought to light, at the same level with the first <»ne and symmetrical with it. 

1 he two apses suggested, at once, a neolithic sanctuary of the type of Hagi n r 
Kim. Mnaidra, and Gigantic and the excavations were accordingly conducted ;ls 
if one of the above-mentioned sanctuaries had to he explored. 

It was an unhoped-for opportunity to find a Stone Age monument of the 
size of Mnaidra still covered with the*debris which had concealed it for ages, 
with, moreover, a great probability that the archaeological material had not 
been tampered with, and that it was consequently full of interesting relics of 
the epoch. 

However interesting the buildings of Giganlin. Hagiar Kim, etc. f may be, 
their ruins, at the time of their exploration, were cleared with the utmost dis¬ 
regard for minor objects, the excavators having had for their sole object the 
clearing of the stones to ihe rock. In the present case the debris and the soil 
that, by degrees, smothered and effaced the ruins were still in place, and could 
be removed with all necesstuy precautions. U n fortunately, only the deep layers 
remained untouched, lor the upper part of the building was completely wrecked. 
The good material of which the sanctuary was built must, for centuries, have 
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attracted those who were in need of stone, and the monument w;is utilized as 
a quarry from the earliest times. < )hly the Mock* which were made brittle by 
the action of lire and the blocks which had a 1 read) disappeared beneath the 
dust of ages were respected; the rest was broken an< I curled away lor building 
purposes, 

Obviously, later on, when it came into the mind of ^nme enterprising 
husbandman to turn the crumbling ruius into an arable field, further destruction 
took place. After breaking down all the uprights that could b»-an * obstacle to the 
plough, the space between the large blocks was filled up with stone drippings and 
other debris, over which dust and soil from the neighbouring fields were spread. 
Signs of all these operations are evident all over the remains. On the northern 
I nation of the ruins tin* fidd soil, i ft 3 in. thick (fy cm,). was fairly uniformly- 
distributed over the walls that were left standing, the cobbles and stone drippings 
tilling the gaps inside the walls. ()n the soul hem portion die pavement, close 
to the entrance, lay under 7 it 10 in. (2-38 m.) of material made up of 2 ft, 3 in. 
(t»9 cm.) of soil, over 2 ft. 3 in. (69 cm.) of broken stones and dust* 10 in. (23 cm.) 
of earth, mixed with black ashes, and at the bottom 2 I t. o in. (70 cm.) of a dark 
brown earth remarkably free from stones. 

Notwithstanding the complete and systematic destruction of the higher 
portions of the building, the rude boors who upset and broke up the standing 
walls did no! care to uproot the stones that had already disappeared under the 
dust deposited in the course of centuries, nor to disturb arid scatter the material 
of which they could make no use. We can assume, therefore, that under about 
5 ft, <r-5 m.) of the field loam the archaeological material is fairly untouched by 
modern hands. This surmise has, so far, proved perfectly cor re t. 

Having laid bare the top nf the walls of the tivo northern apses, it was 
thought advisable to determine how far the building extended at that level. 
Excavations were therefore conducted so as to follow the blocks in si/n and 
clear them of loose debris. I he ruins were found to expand but slightly both 
east and west, but to the south they extended beyond the field in which the 
excavations were initiated. 

I t was not always possible, during the clearing of the Ich wse material, to keep 
to the same uniform level, as some large stone blocks, evidently fallen down 
from a higher point, had to be removed with the debris down to the pavement. 

The state of the excavation at this moment is, therefore, not exactly as one 
would wish it to In* on theoretical grounds, but it is ((trite satisfactory; and with¬ 
out the need of hazarding conjectures as to the parts which arc still hidden by 
tin compact sod. sufficient material has come to light to justify one in giving 
a preliminary description of the monument arid of the important objects dis¬ 
covered during two months of excavation, 
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The accompanying sketch plan (fig. i ) shows that the monument Is of the 
type of tile known Maltese sanctuaries. It consists, roughly, nf three pairs of 
symmetrical apses connected with each other by means of narrow passages 
formed bv large slabs placed on end. From north to south these apses are 
progressively huger in size. 

To any one with a know ledge of the Maltese monuments it would appear 
that the building consisted, originally, of only two pairs of apses of the same 
size and type as those of the northern part of the M riaidrn and the northern 
building of the Gigantia. 

St appears that at n later date, but still in the Stone Age, a third pair <■!' 
apses was constructed farther to the south, but even if il be proved that the 
southern portion was constructed at the same time as the northern part, the 
former was undoubtedly improved and decorated in later days. 

The whole monument is built on the same principles as the other sanctuaries 
of Malta and Gozo. !f%i walls of the apsidal areas are made of vertical slabs 
topped by rows of horizontal wdLsf|uared P long blocks; these walls are Ixtcked 
by a thick packing of stones and earth which completely fills up the space 
between them and the thick boundary walls made of very large slabs placed on 
end. and by blocks wedged in between the two walls, the whole arrangement 
forming a compact mass which cannot be easily destroyed, 

The areas so far cleared were found to be paved with enormous flagstones, 
closely fitting together to form a smooth surface. The passages from one area 
b> another are in all cases lined with vertical slabs of stone strengthened by 
projecting pillar-like blocks closely fitted together. 

The northern area i v n) is 42 it ( 12 81 m.) long and 16 ft. (4-88 nu wide at 
the midfile. Stone blocks projecting info this area divide it into two apses and 
a central space tcorresponding to the entrance. In front of the entrance, in the 
northern wall, a niche is built which has not yet been e xplored. 

The second set of apses U m, to the south of the former and connected there¬ 
with by means of a passage b ft, u in, U m 1 long, is larger, being 59 It (18 in.) long 
and fp ft. iy 70 nil wide in the middle part. The wall of the western apse (n) on 
l he left is continuous and unbroken A pt cidiar feature is a large blot k of stone 
.springing from the wall which must have be« n supported on the edge < if another 
projecting stone forming a kind oJ roof at the north-west corner This block, 
of which a large portion is missing, is now without an adequate support, and 
may fall down during the process of clearing the apse. 

Tlie wall of the eastern apse (c) is broken, and it> limit is a-, yet uncertain, 
A vertical slab shows that a passage existed at one Lime which led to a space a) 
behind the wall, connected with the north-eastern apse (a) by a steep flight of 
six ^Lefis con-gnu Led in the thickness of the wall Two more steps arc cut in 
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a Ioqsc block of stone fixed over the surface of the apse wall dose to a patch of 
thick white, beaten floor. To the north-east behind these steps is another unex¬ 
plored area enclosed by a regular wall 

Three passages open in the southern wall; the one to the west ends m 
a small room fx) containing (wo niches built n( slabs, one in the thickness of 
the western wall, and the other against the eastern wail. The passage to the east 
lead* to a room (m), on the southern wall of which the figures of two bulls and 
one sow are cut in relief (pi XXIU, tig. 2). This room appears to 1 ommunieate 
with a space to the south through a window-like opening, but, as the material 



Fi*.* Niche ntnl altiir Mailt. 


from this room Has been cleared only for a couple of feet, the lower [Portions 
of the walls arc still covered with unexplored material. 

The cent ral passage: to the south, though st ill half full of soil, appears to be 
blocked, first by a slab standing on bite of the sides and farther on by the backing 
(q) pT a niche( qT The space at the back of the niche when cleared contained 
only cobbles and stone chippings, evidently intended to til) up the space with 
a heavy material to support the wall of the niche. 

(>n leaving this passage it is necessary to turn sharply to the right (west), into 
a space (o) still encumbered with debris, and then through another passage formed 
by large vertical slabs. Before reaching this passage a niche (e), built of Slabs and 
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blocks and Jimilr-■ l nj innu by a semi' in ular wall Of slab-. IS found t<> the left, 
in front of the passage. This niche, still encumbered with Lin loam of the field, 
is backed by a strong rubble wall ending in a large block of stone to the north, 
close to the boundary wall. 

The passage (ta) is regularly paved, and leads into tile third set of apses, 
which, so far, is considered a later addition to the monument This large area 
to doc south is divided by septa of low blocks into a central space (t), a semi¬ 
circular apse fn) to the east, and an ([Tegular space (v) to the west. 

The central space, which is well pftVed with very large slabs, is appr oached 
from the south through the main entrance to the building, and is flanked by 
enormous blocks of stone, partly destroyed, which may have served the purpose 
of foots tones to standing slabs. 

In this space the main object facing the entrance is a ven elaborate 
niche (■/) made of well-cui slabs’with a window-like opening in front. A large 
rectangular block of stmut in front of the niche probably served Liu purpose of 
mi altar (Jig. _>). The side- nf this block are ornamented with a desigtvof spirals 
in low relief. The front surface, which at first appeared even and continuous, 
was found on closer inspection. to have a semicircular opening, skilfully con¬ 
cealed by means of a conical stone plug, bearing externally a spiral ornament, 
so deftly continuous with the rest that the line of junction can hardly Ijc per¬ 
ceived. When the plug was removed the altar stone was found to be hollow 
and to contain fragments of bones (ox, sheep, etc ), among which portions 
of limb tiones and large horn cores were conspicuous. Sherds of good neolithic 
pottery and a verv line Light-coloured flint sacrificial knife were found, T.ogcthei 
with thirteen other flint implements (pi XV. fig. t)- 

Low stoneblocks. all covered with spirals of different patterns, form a septum 
to the east ol she central space i n These low 1 docks, which are arranged as a 
kind of dado round the room, were originally surmounted by stone slabs, probably 
also covered with sculptures. At the south-eastern angle of this room a large 
fragment, still it/ v/Av, of a colossal stone statue was discovered. < U this line statue, 
which must have been more than 7 ft. high, only the lower portion remains, 
consisting of two pear-shaped Legs surmounted by a fluted kilt (pt XV. fig. aj. 
The upper portion of the statue must have tx:en carried away, for no fragments 
of it were found. 

Beyond the septum to the east a semicircular room (k) was cleared, the walls 
nf which were found to be badly ruined by the removal of stones. Within this 
space numerous fragments of two large stone troughs, with ornamented surfaces, 
anti of a large clay bowl were found. 

The western limit of the central room (t) is most elaborate and symmetrical 
(pL XV t fig, 3). An altar, to the south-west, has the front ornamented with 
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fine spirals in rduTandthe upper surface with a low step at the l>ack divided into 
three parallel portions. At the back <>! this altar a niche was constructed of 
which only two walls remain. 

Beyond this altar there is a narrow, well-ainstructed passage leading to 
another room (Wand further on another altar, similar in all respects to that just 
described, with a low cylindrical pillar in front, having a pitted surface and 
a marked concavity at the top. 

Farther up. a third block, nearly cubical in form, lies at the north-west angle 
of the same room, and is highly ornamented with sjpprrds throughout, including 
the upper surface (pk XVI, fig. j). 

The space iv) has not been completely cleared, sn far, but from the numerous 
ornamented stones discovered in siftt it is already evident that it was a room of 
special importance. 

The base of the niche, at the back of the first altar, is a tine block of stone 
5* lit. 1107 cm.) long anti to in. (25 cm.) high, on which a frieze of wild goats is beauti¬ 
fully cut in low relief* There are two rows, each of eleven goats measuring 6 in. 
(15 cm.) from head to tail- They face to the left and have the limbs bent at an 
angle suggestive flf slow movement; they have long, tapering, horizontal horns, 
slightly curved, ami short tails. 

In the same room another slab was similarly decorated, t )f ihi^ slab only 
one-half remains, measuring 3! ft (i-ob ml by S in. (20 cm.i in height. A row 
of animals, facing to the right, is rut in low relief on this ski! >, viz. four wild goats, 
one fat pig, and a buck with horns erect and curved at the extremity and three 1 
tufts of hair between them (pi. XVI, fig. 2). 

That the site was in part utilized even in Punic times can be inferred from 
the potsherds obtained from the surface of the field la-tore the neolithic layer 
was readied To the south of the eastern apse (c) a space about 7 ft. deep 
(2-1301.). 18 ft. long(55 m.), and 15 ft wide (7.5 m,) t is in part ait in the rock, the r- ‘ 
being constructed with stones of various size. To the west, the wall is constructed 
ot two courses of large stones, and the northern wall is made of one huge block, 
now cracked but in site ; to the east the site has not yet been clawed, and to the 
south the cistern is bounded by a monolith which appears to have fallen from 
the erect position on the west Two pillars, in the middle line, suggest the pro¬ 
bability that the cistern was once covered with long stone slabs after the system 
adopted in the water-tanks of Punic or Roman times. The sherds found in the 
cistern arc of Punic character of a later type, 

This brief description of the building, so far as it has teen explored, gives 
but a faint idea of the importance of the monument, which is the most elaborate 
in the Maltese islands. 

In the course of the excavations, at about four feet under the surface of the 
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field, in the south-western pan of the building, potsherds of a type not known in 
these islands were met with along with small heaps of incinerated human bones. 
Small day vessels of unusual type were also found with ihe hones, and small fiat 
beads, in tiny heaps, were discovered among the ashes. Ill is was becoming very 
puzzling when, on the 6th September, one of the workmen brought out of a heap 
of ashes a triangular piece of copper which he thought to be the broken hinge of 
an old box. The object, on being cleaned, proved to be u copper dagger 130 mm. 
in length, 1-2 111m. thick, with a base 55 mm, wide, and tapering at the other 
extremity to a rounded point. The mystery of the unknown type 01 pottery was 
Soon solved. We were here in the presence o! a burial-place of the Bronze Age. 
This was the first time that traces of the Bronze Age had been met with in the 
islands, and the discovery could not he more gratifying, for the metal implement 
was found amongst pottery and personal ornaments typical of die Bronze Age. 
in a building raised in the Stone Age, full of implements, pottery, personal 
ornament*, statuettes, etc., as typical of the late Neolithic Age as one can desire, 

( )f the Bronze Age we had here a burial-ground or f better, a repository of 
cinerary urns containing the remains of bodies* re mated in the immediate vicinity, 
together with funeral pottery, personal ornaments, implements, and food-stuff's 
deposited as pious offerings with the ashes nf the dead. 

This burial-ground did not occupy the whole extent of the neolithic building, 
but o n ly about one-fourth of i L, extending from near the main entrance to t hf,■ 
space at the back of the niche (■/) and fca die room (mi at the back of it 

A layer of dark soil, about one foot thick, even ly spread at a height of about 
3 ft. (1 mf) from the pavement, contained ashes and sherds, but outside this layer 
no ashes nor pottery of the Bronze Age were found. 

That the bodies were cremated within the building we can surmise from the 
burnt cond i t ion oft he stc mes aga bust which the funeral pyres we re dressed. The 
Malta building stone, under ihe influence of fire, becomes red and rapidly disin¬ 
tegrates, It is noteworthy that the t ft. (30 cm.) layer of dark grey, ashy soil, 
containing bones and sherds, was constantly found ai about 3 ft. ( t m .} above the 
pavement, and that, below this, the Bronze Age material does not appear. 

In the areas so far excavated the soil, under the Bronze Age layer, is also 
quite different from that fort nd nbnv it; betwe^h the black layer and the [lave¬ 
ment, the soil, devoid of stones, is line and sandy as if carried in slowly by rain 
and wind, < >n close examination the stratification of thi* fine, sandy layer 
became very evident in the main passage (iii). 

From all these data the following conclusions appear to be legitimate: 
rin building 1 , in ijuestion was erected in Lh< late Neolithic Age, and was very pro- 
t > a I >1 y used ns a san ctua ry, B e fe re th c full de ve l o[ 1 m e nt r 1 i the Bro nze A ge lies 
sanctuary fell into oblivion, ami the various rooms and courts were gradually filled 
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up with dust and other light debris such as are usually carried by natural agencies. 
When about 3 It. of this sandy deposit had settled upon the pavement, thus cover¬ 
ing the lower part of the building; the remains of the monument attracted the at¬ 
tention of the Bronze Ag^^^ population as a suitable place where in to bum thebodiqs 
o! their dead ami to tie posit the cinerary unis. The high walls, still standing, gave 
excellent shelter to the funeral pyres, and the spaces, enclosed by lower walls, 
made a convenient depository for the ashes of the dead. The’ hundreds of 
cinerary urns may originally have been buried in earth, or in the course of time 
the earth may have gradually covered them and concealed them from view. 
Alter t he burial-ground was abandoned and completel y forgotten the destruction 
of the building followed, first for the sake of the good stones ■ »fwhirh it was built, 
and, later on, tor turning the place into an arable field. Further exploration may 
bring to light other material to explain some features of the building, but it 
is hardly probable that the conjectured relation of the Bronze Age burials to the 
neolithic building can be much modified. 


The Bronze Ac.e Objects. 

I he objects of the Bronze or Early Metal Age, met with so far, are all 
funeral. As already mentioned, the bodies, at this particular period, were 
cremated, and the ashes were placed in large urns in which ritual vases and 
ol >ject$ i vl personal; id ornate nt were d t *posi ted Along wi th the < >b jects men t ioacd 
the pious hands ol the relatives placed herbal tributes of wheat, beans, peas, etc., 
both :is plants and as seeds which, scorched, but not reduced to ashes, became car 
f ionized and intimately mixed with the objects. Most of the bronze implements 
lound are still covered with the carbonized grasses and seeds, fixed to the metal 
by its suits. At ihe bottom of many of the urns .1 thi< k layer of charred vegetable 
matter was found in which the stems of graminaceous plants were easily recog¬ 
nized 

Souir of the incinerated I todies wen - obviously dressed or wrapped in a shroud 
when placed on the pyre, for the ashes of some of Llo urns contain Jumps of fine 
and coarse tissues wltirh, on closer examination, show clearly the texture ol 
the lalu ic, 1 hose masses of burnt fabrics are oi a dark or light reddish yellow 
colour, readily distinguished amongst the gre> ashes. The original dye must have 
been an iron ochre, for. on analysis, tin ashes show that metal in considerable 
quantity. The personal ornaments and other objects were, presumably, placed 
in the urns alter the body w*as cremated, for objects of a very delicate nature 
do not show the least trace ol fire, 1 ho long bones were broken to fit inui the 
urn. but not so the skulls, of which two were removed w hole from the mass of 
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hones. The other skulls found were smashed, probably, by the pressure nt the 
heavy material heaped upon them. 

Personal ornaments. The personal ornaments found in the cinerary urns 
were mostly beads and pendants to form necklaces, 

The elements of these necklaces were varied ami heterogeneous, including 
shells ( <yprea, peefumithts* trorfm f), stone almond-shaped pendants, miniature 
day nbjecls such as (lots, figures of birds, etc,, fish bones, carved leg !nones of 
birds, animal teeth, small stone and shell bends, and claws of crabs. 

Plates XVT, fig.^and XVI I.fig. r, show some of the objects obtained from the 
ashes of the cinerary ur n s. Sm a I i tea ds, black or w h i tc, are n u m erous. I he y are 
about 5 mm. in diameter,and i mm. to 3mm.in thickness,with a perforation 1-5 mm. 
to 2 mm. in diameter. The white beads arc the more numerous, and are usually 
cylindrical with smooth edges. Some of them are of a whitish substance, light, 
porous, friable, not acted upon by acids, They are probably made of pumice- 
stone. (gher white beads are made of some other stone, and others of marine 
shells The black beads are made of a hard stone. 1 hey are thinner than the 
white beads, have slightly irregular edges, and are polished on one side and rough 
on the other. The hole on the smooth face is large and conical, on the other side 
it is smaller; These beads appear to have been cut front a tiny cylinder made by 
rolling a pebble between two harrier stones. The tip of the cylinder was first 
rubbed to get a polished face, then drilled far#depth of 1 mm., when the cylinder 
was filed all round and chipped off at the point by a sharp blow of a hint knife, 
t he preliminary filing is dearie indicated, and the rough surface is the result ot 
the splitting of the stone. The string on which the beads were threaded must 
have been of an organic nature as no trace of if was ever found. The beads, how* 
ever, were undoubi- <1Iy threaded, for, in some cases, tiny piles of beads are found, 
agglomerated together by age in their original positions. Long strings of beads 
must have been used, for as many :ls 6,ooo beads were obtained from one single 
urn. When bronze (or copper) objects were contained in the urn some of die 
white beads acquired a green tinge. 

The stone almond-shaped pendants arc mostly coarse in texture as well a£ 
in shape and finish. Mod of them are of dark grey stone resembling slate, 
others of a grey whetstone. They imitate the Stone Age pendants in shape, but 
are rough and clumsy. 

Of the clay objects, drilled for threading* the more remarkable are two tiny 
carved jars with one handle, and figurines of birds, of which one strikingly 
resembles a quail (pi XVI, fig. 3, nos. 5 and 6). 

Fish vertebrae are very common and of various size. The largest found 
measured 20 mm. in diameter and y mm. or 17 mm. in height, the smallest being 
6 mm. in height and 13 mm, in diameter. 125 of these bones were found in one urn, 
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Very curious are the bone cylinders made from the legs of birds. The 
largest are do mm. long with an external diameter of ro mm. These bones are 
either plain, or, more often, ornamented with ring-like incisions as shown in 
pi. XVII, fig. 2. 

A number of peculiar clay objects were found among the contents of the 
cinerary urns which, as they have not to my knowledge been met with in any 
other part of the world, deserve a special notice, 

These clay objects, shown in pi. XVI 11 , figs, i and 2. are all made on the 
same pattern but are differently finished and ornamented. Each of them consists 
of a disc, 8 mm, thick, with deep incised ornament on both faces, with an 
average diameter of 900.(4 in.}, surmounted by a tapering linger-!ike projection 
4 cm. long. At the opposite point of the circumference is another projection, 
grooved in the middle, and curved so as to represent two human legs bent in a 
sitting posture. The disc can stand on the pair of legs, being supported at the 
back by a prop of clay jutting out at an angle. In some of the objects the two 
legs are most distinctly rendered, whilst in others they are more conventionally 
treated. 

The use and the meaning of these symbolical objects are not, perhaps, very 
dear, but when all the details are taken into due consideration one cannot fail to 
see the probability of their being conventional representations of the generative 
power of nature. 

Two clay statuettes were also found among the ashes. They are both made 
of very coarse material mixed with white fragments of shell or of limestone with 
a polished dtp of finer material, of an ochreous red colour, on the surface. One 
of the statuettes is figured in a sitting posture on a kind of stool. The bust is 
simply a fiat disc, and two small symmetrical knobs indicate the sex. The face 
is round with a pinched nose and a straight chin. The eyes and the mouth are 
represented by small holes in which white beads were inserted. The figure wears 
a large head-dress like a Panama hat, of which the brim is curved at Lhe back. It 
was found broken into three pieces but was easily repaired. The feet are missing. 
It measures 225 mm. in length, the width of the hat is 85 mm., that of the face 
35 mm., that of the chest 80 mm„ average thickness of fjody 12 mm., diameter of 
stool 72 mm. (pi. XIX, fig. i). 

The other figurine is more fragmentary. The head-gear is missing, though 
the few fragments recovered show that it was of the shape ofthal just dram bed; 
the chest shows two lateral stumps meant tor arms, and the body ends before 
reaching the lower limbs. The face is more oval than the other, but the nose 
and chin are very similar. The lobes of the cars are pierced, probably for the 
insertion of ear-rings. This figure measures 140 mm. in length with an average 
thickness of 15mm, Width of the lace 35 rum. and maximum width of chest 751mm 
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Pottery. The pottery of this period consisted of large globular ctnerary u r ns 
with wide mouth anti big handles in which the remains of one or more cremated 
bodies were deposited, along with ritual offerings, which olten consisted tor the 
most part of smaller clay vessels, As to the large urns, not one was round 
unbroken, but the sherds are large enough to give a clear idea of their size and 
shape. 

Of the smaller vessels, most of which must have been votive offerings, over 
Sixteen varieties have been found. The type of the ornamentation of these vessels 
is clearly given in pi. XIX, fig. 2. 

I. The more common variety of the smaller vessels is a globular jar with 
a short, wide, conical neck, and provided with a curved handle llxed to rim and 
shoulder (pi XX, fig. 1. no. 5, and lig. 2, no. 6). Of forty-three vases of this shape 
six are ornamented with deep incisions in wavy bands and hatched fillings. One 
of them has. under the neck, two prominent discs, probably meant for eyes, 1 hese 
vessels vary in height from 197 mm. to 35 mm. (8 in. to i| in.), and in circum¬ 
ference from 130 mm. to 64 mm. (5* in. to 2* in.), 

II. Similar types of vases, but with short neck and furnished with double flat 
handles (pi. XX, fig. i, no, 2, and fig. 2, nos, 1 and 4), vary in height from 153 mm. 
to 55 mm. (fi in. to 2 in ). Of eleven pieces found, four are plain and hand- 
polished, the rest are ornamented with incised bands and lines. 

III. A peculiar type of vase, of which nine specimens have been found, is an 
elongated conical bowl with small base and lips turned outward. It has an 
everted rim with a projection on one side and a notch on the other. It has a 
small handle on one side (upper row, pi, XX, fig, 3), Four of these vases 
are carefully ornamented. 

IV. Three * bell -beakefs with rather low neck and a small handle. Average 
height 180 mm, (7, \n \diameter 215 mm. None of them is ornamented (pi XX, 
fig. 4, no. 3). 

V. Nine graceful duck-shaped vessels (mse-ii-ca/ran/) with slightly everted 
neck and low handle (pi. XXI, fig. r, nos. t and 4), They are mostly covered with 
a red slip and polished : one of them is ornamented, 

VL Eight globular vases with low* short, wide, everted neck and very small 
handle; one is ornamented with incised lines and one with little knobs (pi XX, 
fig. 4. no. 2). 

VI I. Seven elegant ring-footed vases, mostly polished and ornamented with 
knobs and eye-Jike discs and a small side handle (pi. XXI, fig. j, no, i). 

VIII. Five well-shaped small jars with short everted neck and ha mile from 
lip to side, ornamented with knobs and eye-like raised discs (pi XX, fig. i, 
no, 1). 
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IX. Nine wide-mouthed cups, conical in shape, wi th large heavy handle not 
in proportion with the body of the vessel, which* weighed down by the heavy 
handle, is hardly able to stand (pi XXI, fig. i. no. ;d 

X. A composite vessel made ol two globular jars touching each other at one 
side and united by a handle which, embracing their mouths, curves back ant] 
divides More fixing itself on their bucks. Three complete vases of this type 
were found and fragments of several others. They are all profusely decorated 
(pL XX, fig 2, no. 2). 

XI. One composite vessel consists of three low. wide-mouthed cups fixed 
together at the sides, without a handle of any sort 

XII. Another pretty globular jar. So mm. (3J in.) high, has a narrow neck 
surmounted by three handles running from lip in shoulder {pt XX. fig. 2, no. 5). 

XIII. A very quaint vase, 157 mm.(6 in,) high and 70 mm, (3 in ) in diameter, 
hasa globular body and a wide neck, with thick rim in which six cylindrical holes 
are cut vertically, I ho hole* communicate with the inside of the vase, and, on the 
outside, give to its neck a fluted appearance. It has a handle extending from 
lip to side. The whole arrangement suggests a chandelier, but no trace of burning 
is observable on the run (pi. XX. fig. 2, no. 3). 

XIV. One small, dainty bowl on three tiny conical feet is well finished and 
ornamented with deep incised lines, it has a small handle at the side (pi XX, 
fig. 4, no. 5). 

XV. An elongated vessel with globular base has two narrow-lipped necks, 
welded together, and a small handle at the side. 

XVI. 1 wo globular jars with short, narrow, slightly in vert ed neck and s mall 
'idr handle, 90 mm. f.jl in.) high, covered with a red slip and carefully hand* 
burnished Each has in I root a couple of raised eye-shaped discs surmounted 
by semilunar bands, recalling to mind the owl vessels “I Hissarlik, 

All this pottery is hand-made and hand-polished. the clay is often coarse 
and friable, the best pieces being covered with a dip of finer material which 
flakes oft very easily. The ornaments are in freehand and the incisions very 
deep, worked on the moist clay. Xo filling, white or otherwise, is resorted to. 
Some of the black ware is better finished and made of finer material, but the 
artistic value of the pottery of this period is vastly inferior, as regards quality, 
shape,and design, to the neolithic pottery of which many remarkable specimens 
have been already obtained in the course of the excavation. 

It is not probable that other objects of the Bronze Age will lie met with 
during the course of the excavations, for the area occupied by the buried urns 
is limited to the southern portion of the itiiib, and no trace of it has been dis¬ 
covered to the north of the central space i n). 
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MztaUk objects. Tht: following metallic objects were obtained, chiefly from 
space O: 

I . Daggers. High 1 t 1 aggers of i he sha[>o shown 1 n pi XXI, fig, 2 were obtained 
in various states of oxidization I he metal is of n reddish colour and is c j uite soft, 
some of the daggers having been found badly bent through the pressure of objects 
lying upon them. It is very probable, therefore, that the metal of which they 
are formed is copper and not bronze. Some of the daggers have two holes at 
the base, and others three, and the rivets* which fixed them to the wooden handle, 
are very often in sUtt. in one case a fragment of the handle is still attached to 
the rivet 

II. Chisels, Of the eleven chisels obtained, some are bevelled and others 
plain at the sides. Some arc in a bad state of oxidization, others have still 
attached to them grains and beads which were deposited in the urn along with 
them. Their weight varies from 49 grms. to 332 grms, 

III. Brvxze awls. Numerous bronze awls were obtained, with bom? handles 
more or less charred (pi XVII, fig* 2 ). Several pieces o f pum i ce-stonc, w ith deep 
grooves showing how the awls were sharpened ami clean**!, were found. 

IV* Silver. Fragments of silver plaques, about t 111m. thick, were found on 
two different occasions. The thin plate is oxidized to a grey surface, and in one 
case beads, buried with it, have stuck to it in the course of tune. 


Ttiii Neolithic Ohjecfs. 

The objects of the Stone Age, so far met with, are not very numerous, Tor 
the simple reason that the archaeological material below the Bronze Age area 
has been only reached at a few points, very often unintentionally, when the 
removal of a loose block of stones brought us near the floor of the building. 

Carvings, m slant s. Many of the slabs so far discovered are ornamented 
with regular pit-marks, as is the case with the stones of the Mnaidra, 1 lagior 
Kim. Cordin, etc The peculiar features of the 1 Ld-Tarxien sanctuary, how¬ 
ever, are the carvings, in Ixfld relief. »n stone blocks m the southern apses and 
in the chamber immediately beyond the entrance, The spiral is the motive 
underlying all the ornamentation, and the work is always executed with the 
greatest freedom and the most consummate skill (plates XV, fig. 3, XVI, fig, s, 
XXI, tigs. 3 and 4, and XXII, fig. 1 show' this very dearly). 

Plate XXII, fig 3 shows the most recently discovered stone block in front 
of the entrance, This photograph Is very important, as it proves that the 
ornamented stone was completely covered with soil when the Bronze Age urns 
were deposited on the beaten floor about t It. above its surface. 
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Plate XXIJ, fig, 2 shows, likewise, slabs laid on a layer of soil which had 
buried the ornamented altars shown in pi. X\ . fig. 3. The bov stands on one 
oJ these slabs, and the thin black layer of ash, appearing in the section of the soil 
at the back, is the Bronze Age layer in which till the objects, already described, 
were found, PI. XXIII, fig, 1 also shows the same layer with some pottery in 
s//n just above the stone block seen in pi. XX11, fig 3, These photographs 
constitute very important evidence of the use of this sanctuary by the Bronze 
Age people at a time when the building was already dilapidated and buried 
under quite 3 ft. of dust. 

Plate XXIIL fig. 2 shows two bulls and a sow cut in relief on the walls of 
room M. The long horns and the high haunches connect these animals with 
those depicted on the plate found at ] lal-Saffieni and described by Tagliafcrro 
in Liverpool shitmk 0/ Arc/meofogy, vol. iii, nos. 1 and 3, pL XV. 

The most important loose stone objects obtained are fragments of models 
of megalithic buildings carved in Maltese building stones. These show the 
usual Slabs on end on which courses of ashlar masonry arc laid, PI XXIV, 
fig. i is the model of a building of which we have not, as'yet. found any specimen 
tn the islands. 

Siam' statuettes. The limited search in the neolithic material has already 
brought to light fragments of at least eight statuettes of the Hagmr Kim and 
Hat-Saflient type—fat deities nude or draped, squatting or standing The pecu¬ 
liarity ot some of the I arxien statuettes is the fluted kilt, which is seen in the 
large statue to the right of the main entrance, and has never been noticed before 
m Malta, ( >ne small, squatting, nude, headless figure is very graceful, and shows 
a dignified repose, though made on very simple lines. 

Symbolical object*. A very unusual group, made up of three pillars repre¬ 
senting, m all probability, the generative power of nature, was met with in the 
early stage of the excavations; The group measures 125 mm, (5 in.) by 62 mm. 
(2^ in.), and has a projecting back which may have served the purpose of a handle 
d *t were carried about as a sacred object 1 pi. XXIV, fig. 2). A fragment of 
a carved sl.it)> shown in the same illustration, on which arc carved two pillars 
resting upon a pitted base, points to the same obvious meaning. This direct 
allusion to the generative power or nature throws light on some problems con¬ 
nected with our megalithic ruins which have been, bv manv, considered to be 
connected with the worship of nature. 

A few conical stones were met with; one of them, found carefully buried 
under a block of stone behind the statue in the space JR, is ornamented with deep 
pitting!?, t has a square base, and measures \ 70 mm. 17 In.) in height and to mm 
(2 m.) across the base. 0 
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Conical stones, Conical stones were found which, owing to their great num¬ 
ber, must have had special importance in these sanctuaries. Some of the cones 
have n cylindrical base and a sharp point, others are rounded off at the point. 
These cones (pi XXIV, fig. 3), probably meant to stand as objects of veneration, 
were abundant in the v icinity of the altars. < >ne of them was found, in situ, fixed 
into a comer of the space where the statue stands. Some of these cones are 
ornamented with lines on the upper portion, anti there is abundant evidence that 
they were originally covered with red paint. Other conical and hemispherical 
stones are flatter and have concave bases (pi XXIV, fig, 3, nos. z. 6, 7). They 
have the appearance of thick saucers, and it is possible that their use was to carry 
a hot viand. They would have served the purpose of lamps if they had been 
a little deeper, but no trace of burning was ever observed on their rims. These 
conical stoneware found in great numbers; over a hundred of them were found 
in the space L, some disposed in regular rows, and some lumped together by 
means of lime plaster. Signs of burning were evident in this site, and one 
could argue that at some point of the ceremonial these saucers were thrown 
upon a fire. 

Grindstones. Numerous grinders of the usual type were found in various 
parts of the ruin. They arc of different sizes, made of a black lava, oval in shape, 
with one side flat and smooth and the other convex and rough, 

Flints. Flint, chert, and obsidian instruments have l>een obtained in abund¬ 
ance. PI XV, fig. 1 shows some flints found carefully concealed in the base of 
niche Q' in the first room T. One ol these is a fine, dun, brownish, amber-like 
knife with very keen edges, and distinctly curved on the upper third of its 
length. 

Miscellaneous smalt objects. Considering that the lower portion of the sanc¬ 
tuary has not been reached* except in a few places, it is natural that only a few 
small objects have been, so far, met with. However, some of these have a 
peculiar importance. 

The head of a day figurine, 40 mm. high, has an upturned face and a pointed 
chin. The hair is done as in the figures found at Hagiar Kim. Hal-Saflieni, and 
Gigantia, and is sharply cut at the level of the nock like an Egyptian wig. 

Several triangular jade-like pendants were obtained, and some small day 
reels or columns, one of which is pierced through its middle portion. 

Rone objects. A number of bone borers and burnishers were found, mostly 
concealed in odd comer? and under stone blocks (pi XXV, fig, t ). 

Pottery, The neolithic sherds are of the same type as those known in con¬ 
nexion with other megalithic buildings of these islands. Nearly all the types 
described by Tagliaferro in the Liverpool Annals of A rekaeology and Anthropology^ 
vol iii, nos. 1 and 2 f were collected. The fine, black, highly burnished ware with 
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tine scratch* d otnnrncnt h* abundant; specimens of painted ware are common, 
cspcdali) in the space L At this point it was our good fortune to find groups 
of large vessels, some whole and some broken in situ, but easily reconstructed, 

Plate XXV, fig, 2 shows a group of amphorae made of a fine reddish 
brown day not more than ro mm. (i in.) thick About s metre (20 in.) high, they 
are very graceful, and their surface is polished and carefully finished. The 
string holes, which may have served the purpose of handles, are probably in¬ 
tended much ornaments; as was obviously* the case in some of the other 
vases. These amphorae are shown in pL XXVI, fig r, as found, in situ, in the 
space L. 

1 late XXV 1 . fig, _> shows a fine bowl, with tumed-in neck forming a rim 
extensively ornamental with scratched tines. It is * metre (rri in.) in width’ 
perfectly finished and burnished. 

1 * [> %- 3 is -i magnificent jar of alight fawn colour. 51 cm. (20 in, ) 

iugh. he scratched ornaments arc filled with red ochre which is still dinging 
Im the hues. It has a triangular handle and small knobs to break the line of 
the shoulder, ^ I he string holes at the neck arc merely lor ornament, 

I late XXV I, fig. \ is a belbshaped vessel, over 60 cm. {2 ft,) high and 
^ mm. thick, made of a rougher material, ornamented, at the outer surface with 
a fish-scale pattern. [Ins vessel was made up of circular bands of dav joined 
together by a kind of mortise joint, which was carefully filled up before the final 
baking I wo jars of this type, found in fragments, were reconstructed: but sherds 
of many otters were collected which cannot, so far. be brought together so as 
to restore the original vessels, b 

All the objects discovered during the course of the excavation will shortly 
be exhibited in the Valletta Museum. * 
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\ 1 L —On a Collection of Antiquities from the Early iron Age Ccmeter\ of 
Ha listed, presented to the British Museum kv Lord Avebury, 1916 , 
Introduction and Inventory by Sir C Hercules Read. LL.D, f F.B.A,, Vice- 
President: Notes and Chronology by Reginald A Smith? Est?., F.S.A. 
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INTRODUCTION* 

The important series of antiquities that forms the subject of this com¬ 
munication was discovered at Ha Us tat t in the Salzkam m ergut , Austria, about 
the year 1869. The exploration was undertaken at the instance of Sir John 
Lubbock (afterwards Lord Avebury), and it is believed that a journal was kept 
of the daily results, as appeals to have been the case in all instances where 
authorized digging took place on the site. Unluckily in the interval between 
1 869 and the present time the journal referring to Lord Avebury's exploration 
has disappeared, and we thus lack an important part of the information that it 
should have furnished, via the indications as to what objects were associated 
together, and whether the interments to which they belonged were by cremation 
or by inhumation. While this Joss is much to be regretted, yet the absolute 
value and importance of the scries is stilt very great, both as typical of the 
period which stands prominent as the classical example of a cultural turning- 
point in the history of the arts, and as filling a very serious gap in the evolu¬ 
tionary series in the national collection. 

I have known the collection for a great many years, and realizing how 
inadequate in the British Museum scries was the group representing the 
Hallstatt period 1 had always hoped that Lord Avebury's small collection 
would some day find its way to supplement it. 1 am happy to say that this has 
now come to pass, through the kind intermediation of Dr, Montagu Lubbock, 
and the whole of the Hallstatt series acquired by Lite late Lord Avebury has 
been presented to the British Museum by his son, and students of the Early 
Iron Age will now find a worthy and well-proportioned representation of the 
evolution of that fascinating period at the Museum/ 

From the year 1846, when the exploration of the cemetery at Hallstatt 
was begun, the importance of the site soon became evident, and the examination 
of the ground was systematically pursued till 1864 by Georg Ramsauer, director 
of the salt mines, on behalf of the Vienna Museum. From that year up to the 

111 die Sixties a small number t*f fragmentary relics from Hall-tall were presented to the Museum 
by Sir John Lubbock, Sir J, Evans, and Herr Ram sauer, 
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present time publication lias done its best to bring be lore the world and to 
explain the unique value of the discoveries. An account of the earl)' stages of 
the exploration and a bibliography are given in the admirable work of M. Joseph 
DArhelette, Miwurf J anhiohgk, it. part z, p, 6 qi. In this book, moreover, our 
distinguished colleague, whose premature death in the battlefield we dial! long 
regret, has given so complete and systematic an account of the ilallstatt civili¬ 
zation as demonstrated by the relics discovered, that it is hardly necessary to do 
more than refer to his pages. Relics of the period are, however, seldom found 
in our own country, and Continental examples are so poorly represented in our 
museums, that it seems worth while to set out in some detail a description of 
the pieces composing the series given by Lord Avebury, 

INVENTORY OF THE COLLECTION 

PL XXVfl. Bucket feist} of thin hammered bronze, the lipnnd Lot strengthened 
by kipping over to form i tube; five embossed rounded ribs (cordons! 
C in, wide) with broad zigzag bands with dots between them round the 
body. At top and bottom > band with row of punched dot' on 
either edge and ornamented with swans and wheel-like circles* lour 
swabs between two Wheels, and in one case at top, two at bottom, 
two swans only. Above the second cordon are fixed, with pyramidal 
rivets, two flat bars ornamented with concentric circles, the only 
remains of the curved handles. The bucket is composed of two 
sheets of bronze about jiJ in. long (i_ e. horizontal) and about 12 in. 
wide (vertical), The ends overlap in a vertical join of about ’ in., 
and are fastened by twelve well ■made rivets flush with outside sur¬ 
face. This operation appears to have preceded ihc embossing of 
the ornamental design, though the design at Lop and bottom may 
haw bdm hammered on the flat bronze sheet. It appears probable 
that a punch was made for stamping the swans, each at a blow, and 
the wheels in like fashion, though the radial lines of the latter were 
added Inter. The bottom of the bucket is formed of a separate circle, 
tin- edge bemg lapped over fin? vertical edg< of file side of the vessel 
and lying fiat against it, its to produce a foot rim about an inch in 
height; the bottom is convex from about an meh from the sides, the; 
centre bossed and forming an omphalos of 5’ in. diameter. The 
bottom is made last bv lour rivets, with square washers, passing 
through the sides. 

The vessel lias been damaged and repaired in one place on the 
fide, and the edge of the omphalos has cracked and been riveted. 
Buckets of this type are of very rare occurrence ;U IlalLtatl, and 
this is the only <«ne of the kind in this country, Cf. von Sncken, 
Da> Gtabfdd von Ilallstatt \ Vienna, 1868), pi. xxiii, t. 

Fig. 1. Remains of ;t dagger, with bronze handle and chap? and iron blade. 
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The handle is practically complete, ft has a rounded grip 2-64 in. 
long and o 71 in. in diameter in the middle, where it is ornamented 
with three discs of iron through which, as well as through the whole 
length of the handle, the tang of the blade passes, The pommel is 
in the form of two horns at nearly right angles to the grip, forming 
a bar 2-3 in. wide, the ends curving upwards and each terminating 
in a round flattened knob. The base of Lhe handle expands into 
a similar form (1-7 in. in diameter) and holds the remains of the iron 
blade, This is nearly rusted away The sheath has been of a perish¬ 
able material, iron, wood or leather, and only the chape remains, 
formed of thin bronze plates of n flattened tubular form, expanding 
at the end into a semicircular case, ornamented in front with three 
large rounded bronze knobs. It is difficult to estimate the original 
length of the whole, but it was about 12? in. The length of the 
handle is 4^ in, Cf. von Sacken, pi, vi, 5. 

Fig. 2. Dagger, entirely of iron. Rounded grip expanding in the middle, 
3 2 in. long; pommel anti transverse bar with three circular rivets 
at end. *nut blade has had a square shoulder and a leaf-shaped 
outline, now much rusted. Total L. n 4 in. 

Figs. 3-6. Remains of iron sword of Bronze Age type. All that remains of the 
handle is a flat grip of undulating outline, familiar in the swords of 
the Bronze Age, with a rivet holt near the pommel and another in 
the middle. On the surface are indications of fibre of wood of bone 
ninning longwise on one face, somewhat diagonally on the other. 
The lower part of the handle is lost. The shoulders of the blade are 
again of Bronze Age tyj>e, and the indications of the arched form 
of the lower part of the bone or wood mount of the grip fire dearly 
seen, fixed by a rivet in the comer of the shoulder. The grip has 
evidently been covered with gold-foil, ornamented with indented 
herring-bone and other designs of diagonal lines. Linder this part 
of the sword, as it lay in the grave, was a wooden object of some 
kind, for a portion of the gold-foil from the handle still adheres to a 
shajK.-less thick mass of wood, and another piece of wood adheres 
lower down the blade. Other portions of the gold-foil have become 
detached from the metal, and these are replaced in the restoration 
in the illustration. What remains of the blade is now in four pieces, 
with a gap between the hilt and the middle, and the point is wanting. 
Indications remain to show that down the middle was a broad rib 
with a smaller rib on each side. The nearest analogue in von 
Sackcn is seen in his pi, v, t, and in all probability the pommel 
resembled that there seen. 

Fig. 7, Pommel of a sword, of ivory. It is in the form of a depressed 
sphere, through which the tang of the sword lias passed, and made 
fast by a circular iron disc on the top. Around the circumference 
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of the pommel arc a number of iron nails, which probably held un 
ornamental hand. Diam. 1.7 in. 

Tig. 8. Spear-head uf iron, of elegant leaf-shaped outline, flattened lozenge- 
shaped section with midrib. The end of the wooden shaft still 
remains in the socket, licit! in place by iron rust, and the two bronze 
beads of the rivet fastening the shaft are still in place. At t j in- 
below there is the impression of a bronze band t \ in. wide, t hat has 
once ornamented the shaft. L. 14 5 in. The plates uf von Sacfccil 
do not show any spear comparable with this for elegance of outline, 
Crcsccnt-shaped knife of iron, squared buck and short tang L. 
5 72 in Cf- von Sacken, pi. six, i. 

Fig. 9. Iron celt or flat axe blade. A thin flat plate ol iron, curving out¬ 
wards from the middle to the cutting edge; above the middle a peg 
standing out from each edge, and above these the edges again curve 
outwards, forming a crescent-shaped butt In the middle of the butt 
a rivet projects. L. 68 in. Cf. von Sacken, pi vii, 16. 

Tig, 10. Socketed adze or axe of iron. The blade is carefully hammered to 
produce a slight flange at the edge of cither face ; long oval socket 
L. 87 in. I Iris specimen may well have an ear and a curved mouth 
to the socket, as shown in the figure. Ci von Sacken, pi. vii, 19. 
Iron palstave. Blade slightly expanding towards she cutting-edge, 
the butt hammered so as to produce two pairs of flanges nearly 
meeting over the shaft, Remains ol the latter arc still to be seen in 
place. Much rusted, L 6 \ in, 

iron palstave; flal blade expanding towards the edge; the butt 
hammered into two incurved flanges on each face. Cutting-edge 
ni^tf d away, but the greater part of the butt in good preservation. 
Cf. von Sackcn, pi. vii, 13, L. 5* in. 

Iron palstave of same type, but sides straight, and remains of wooden 
shaft in butt. L. 5? in. 

Iron palstave (type Sac ken, pi, vii, 16), rather slender in propor¬ 
tion^ one projecting ear missing. L. 7! in. 

PL XX\ III, fig. 20. Bronze flattened sphere formed of two basins with projecting edge 

ivitli a bole in the middle through which something iu pin ?j has 
passed. Tile projecting edges are riveted together, and from them 
bang five chains with triangular plates punched with dots (three 
others missing). J iiuhletcr of sphere 2-4 in. An enigmatical object 
I he general construction recalls some of the landfill brooches 
shown in von Sacken |pl. slit-xvj, 

PL XXVIII, fig. 21. Bronze a number of pendants of the same type as those on the 

foregoing object, but, larger {about 2 in. long) and punched with dot* 
m the same way. 

H. XXV 11 I, fig. 19. Bronze pendant It consists of a cruciform stem, from which hang 

by rings two bent-up cases of bronze plate or a triangular shape, 
L. 2 2 in. Ct. von Sacken, pL xiii, 5; pi. xvii. 5, 
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A common feature to be seen in the ornamental objects from HalLstatt is 
a number of small triangular pendants, sometimes embossed with punched 
dots. In itself the form of these is hardly decorative, but it may well be that 
it is symbolic or imitative, In relation to this possibility it may not be amiss 
to refer to a recent paper by Professor K. S. Conway on * Some votive offerings 
to the Venetie goddess Relitia 7 These finds, dating front third century n.c. 
wen: made dose to the town of Este, near Padua, and include a number of 
bronze inscribed tablets and of votive nails, also inscribed. Some of these latter 
have pierced ears at the head, and fastened in these by rings are triangular 
pendants practically identical with those found at HallstaU, as seen on sundry 
specimens in the present collection (e:g. pj. XXVIIL 20). Dr.Conway makes the 
suggestion, in deference to the manifestly votive character of the Este nails, that 
it may well be that the otherwise in explicable triangular pendants have a quasi¬ 
religious or symbolic purpose, and may represent the wedges which, with nails, 
were attributed to the Etruscan goddess known 10 the Romans as Xortia. The 
1 fadstatt people had a great feeling for beauty of line, and a strong decorative 
instinct It would have been easy for them to make these pendant* more graceful 
in their contours, if there had t ieen no reason for preserving the simple triangular 
form . but it is preserved, and the suggestion of the symbolic wedge is worth 
keeping in mind. 

Portion of a bronze bell, with bosses of two sizes, the huger a group 
of five, surrounded bv curved lands of small dots, each band con¬ 
sisting of three lines. (Cf. von Sac ken, pi. ix. 6.) The belt has 
been much damaged and repaired by riveting plates on the back. 
W, 4J in. 

Two portions of a bronze belt, a plain band of hammered bronze 
2 ih in. wide, the outer face carefully planished. At one point are 
two ornamental bosses fixed by rivets (originally three), present 
length 20^ and 15* in. 

1 wo portions of a bronze belt, a plain band of hammered metal 
2 * hi wide. 1 In end of one portion is strengthened by an added 
|date ' >1 bronze, held by three ornamental bosses fixed bv rivets j 
on the Other portion one similar boss alone remaining. ' Present 
length about 7 and 6J in 

PI. XXVHI, %, 2 . Portion of a bronze baud ornamented with seven longitudinal rows 

of dots within circles; in the middle line the circles 'alternate with 
groups of three transverse fines. One end has been broken and 
repaired by rivets now gone. L. 6* in.; W. 2* in. 

Bronze circular cover ot a vasef?). Jt is made of exceedingly thin 
hammered metal, concavo-convex, having in the centre a small' point 
as a handle, held inside by a washer, [ham. 5^ in, Cf. von 
Sacken, pi. viii, 11. 

’ J&Hmat Attihntp, fust,, vol. xlvi, p, zat, 


4 Iloiaec, OtUs, 035, *8. 
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PL XXIX t 

PL XXIX, 
PJ XXIX, 


PL XXIX, 
PL XXIX, 


PL XXIX, 


PL XXIX, 
PL XXIX. 
PL XXIX, 
PL XXIX. 


PL XXIX, 


PL XXIX. 
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A rmkh. 

fig 12. Bronze penannular armlet for upper arm; tlie outer face modelled 
in a series of knobs divided by ribs. Diam. 4-85 in. 

Bronze penannular armlet, similar Diam. 5^ in. 
fig. 2. Bronze penannular armlet, brilliant dark green paiina ornamented 
with groups of serrated lines; ends slightly expanding. Diam. 4 3in, 
fifr 7 * Childs pen annul a r armlet of bronze, overlapping ends, the outside 
ribbed. Diam. i*8 in. 

Bronze penannular armlet, plain, oval section, Diam. 3 in. 
fig- 4 ’ Bronze penannular armlet, ribbed outside. Diam. 2 6 LTL 
fig. 1, Bronze penannular armlet, chin, plain. Cf. von Sacken, pi. xvi, 19, 
Diam. 27 in, 

Bmnze penannular armlet, divided into bosses outside. Diam.2*4 in. 
Bronze penannular armlet, hollowed inside; the outside with trans¬ 
verse 1 ibs of several sizes, Diam. 2-5 in Cf. von Sacked, pi. xvi, 9. 
fig- T 3 > Bronze jk nanjitilar armlet, smooth turquoise patina, diminishing to 
ends; broad transverse ribs alternating with pairs of small ones. 
Diam. 2 6 in. Cf, von Sackcn, pi. xvi, 18. 

Half of bronze penannular armlet, hollow inside, outside ribbed- 
diminishing to end. 1. 2.4 in, 

1 ortjons ol bronze penannular armlet, cut in deeply divided sections, 
pointed oval alternating with knife-like bars {in four pieces), CL von 
Sacked* pi xvi, 12, W, or largest piece 4! in. 

fig- 3 * 'd bronze penannular armlet of simitar type to last {pi. xvi, 12}. 

L 3I in, 

fig. 9. Bronze penannular armlet, globular pellets alternating with knife* 
ike nbs. Cf. von Sackcn, pb xvi, ti, Diam. 3-2 in. 
fig. 10, Bronze penannular armlet, like the last, but damaged ini xvi lit 
Diam, 3*2 in. r ’ 

fig. fi. Bronze penannular armlet, like the lust. Diam. 2* in., fine smooth 
patina in parts. 

Bronze penannular arm let (broken), like the last, but brilliant pale 
green patina, Diam, 3| in. 

Bronze penannular armlet (broken), same t3'pe as List, but much 
oxidized and rough surface. Diam. 2* in. 

fig. 5. Bronze penannular armlet, similar, but flat on the inner side 
Diam 2-6 i«. 

Bronze penannular armlet, ornamented with knobs, only without 
the intervening bladelike ribs. Diam. 2-8 in. 

Portion <>t bronze penannular armlet or similar type, but with a pair 
of sharp ribs alternating with Lhe knobs. L, a§ in. 
fig. II, Hollow bronze armlet with opening round the inside, one end fitting 

mto the other; with three rows of bosses around the outside 

inam. 3 in 
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PI. XX!X. tig, 14. HoUowbtion^e armfct with opening round the inside; embossed with 

broad ribs alternating with groups of smaller ones. 1 >iam 2 9 hi. 
Hollow bronze armlet with narrow opening round the inside ; out* 
side* ornamented with groups of narrow transverse lines, Diam. 
3 # 

PI XXIX, fig. 6. Hollow bronze armlet, similar; defective, Diam. 3! in. 

Fig. 11 Five bronze anklets, each formed of a pettanimlar flat bar befit info 
an oval and curved on its longitudinal plane, Each is ornamented 
with five pends of diagonal cross-hat citing with dot and circle 
between. Diam. 4 to 4* in. Not represented in von Sacken; but 
a set arranged as worn on the ankle is figured in Festschrift sum 
XLIV Jutfinipofogm-KmipcsSi Xunrfmg, 1913, pi. 34- 
Bnlf of a similar anklet, with alternating diagonal lines. W. 4I in. 
Bronze jk'iiatmular anklet, ends overlapping and slightly expanding; 
body increasing in bulk to the middle and ornamented with trans¬ 
verse lines, Diam 31 in. 



Fig, u. Brunet imfclrt. erne at j i\ I 


PI. XXVJll, fig. 3 Bronze girdle-hook, a fish-shaped plate with hook at one end and 

lisli tail at the other. L. 2* in. Cf, von Sacketi, pi. xviti, 28. 

PI- XXVI[I, fig. 4. Bronze girdle-hook, green patina with zigzag band across the back. 

L. 2^8 in. 

Iron portion of a girdle-hook ; T-shaped eml with curved sides, 
below expanding towards an angular form. L 4J in. 

PL XXVIII. fig -i. Iron portion of a girdle-hook; the end is split into two points, and 

below is a curved outline developing into a lozenge shape. O 
von Sacken, pi xi, ro, L at m, 

I ron portion ol a girdle-hook, similar to lust. L, il in. 

Ingot of iron, oblong, 2^. in. by r| in, and about i in. thick; one 
face flaked away, the other has tain upon a leaf and has produced 
a minute cast of all Its characters. 

PI. XXX, fig, 8. Bronze double spiral brooch formed of .1 single piece of wire. 

L in. Cf. von Sackcn, pi. atiii, 9, 9". 

PI XXX. fig. 6. Bronze similar brooch, smaller, L. 24 in. 

Another similar, broken and catch wanting. L. 3* in. 

x 
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PI, XXX, fig, 4* Another similar, pin wanting. L. 4^ in, 

PL XXX, figs. 2, 3, Pair similar, complete, L, 2-Bin, 

W. XXX, fig. 5. Another similar, L. 2* in, 

PI. XXX. fig. 7. Another similar, pin wanting. L, 1 2 in. 

The so-called 'spectacle brooches r are of most ingenious construction, 
formed of a single piece of wire wound upon itself so as to form two circles pt 
spirals, one end of the wire left straight and pointed so ns to serve as the pin of 
the brooch, fitting into a catch formed of the other end of the wire. 11 is impro¬ 
bable that so peculiar and characteristic a device had independent origin in 
more than one spot, and one must assume a connexion between such brooches, 
whether found at Hallstatt, or as they arc found, in Southern Italy, or in 
Boeotia, where it seems most likely that they preceded the more northern 
discoveries. 

Fig. r2. Bronze brooch with two coils on one side of the head ; the bow- 
arched, with two pellets flunking the summit; ornamented with 
transverse lines and punch-marks ; the catch-plate long. L. 41 in. 

Fig. 13. Bronze brooch, with broad fiat bow diminishing to Uie bait, where it 
is doubled into a guard and ends in a moulded knot; all in one 
piece. L. 3f in. 

Fig. 14. Bronze boat-shaped brooch, with three transverse bands of cross- 
hatching on the bow, and plain transverse bands at its two ends; 
double coil on one side of the head and the foot-plate missing. L, of 
pin, 2-8 in. 

Fig. 15. Bronze brooch, with long spiral spring and chord passing under the 
head; dished bosses on the bow mid loot; a variety of the kettle¬ 
drum type. L. 12 in. 

Fig. t 6. Bronze brooch of Certosa type, pin wanting. L, 2-3 in. 

Fig. 17. Bow uf bronze brooch of cushion type; hollow inside, L. m in. 
Cf, von Sackcti, pi. xiv, 4. for type. 

PI. XXVIII, fig. ta Bronze plain ring on which are two toilet implements, a pair of 

tweezers (one end w anting), and a nail pick, with spiral stem. L. of 
the latter, 3! in. 

Bar of bronze from a ' girdle-hanger' ; a straight round bar with 
broken part uf a ring at right angles; through the other end is 
threaded a stout wire ring. L 3 2 in, Cf. von Sueken, pi, xii, 13, 
Bronze earring ; a circle of thin bronze tubing, |K-7iaimutar, diminish¬ 
ing towards the ends. Ditra 2-1 in. Cf. von Sackcn, pi, xvit, 4, 6, 
Another, similar. Uiain. 2 0 ill. 

Fig, 18, Bronze pin 022 in. thick in middle; the head ornamented with four 
flattened spheres and terminating in n disc; below the sphere is a rib, 
and the pin expands and then diminishes to the point. Here is 
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IT XXVIII, fig. 

PI. XXVIII. fig, 
PI. XXVIII. fig. 
PI XXVIII. % 
PI. XXVIII, fig 

PI. XXVIII, figs 

PI XXVIII, fig. 

PL XXVIII, fig 
Fig 

PI. XXX, fig 


PI. XXVIII. lig 


PI. XXVIII. fig. 7 


lem-th ■/> ' n ” 0 klnd ° haluster design, i> in. | ong . Total 
length of pill without protector 13^ in. Cf. von Sackcn. pi xvi , 6 

L ajln" 1: h,: ' lcl ' sllnillurto last, but without the ridges. 

17. Bronze pm, similar; three spheres and two (hint ridges. L to 3 in 

iB. Bronze pin; huge lenticular head, below, eight shallow ribs. L.oi,,' 

9. Bronze, three plain pins, flattened globular heads. L 2.2-3 in 

s ' ' ,rn ' lnu ; llK ; d hcad ' r 6W Battened spheres divided by 

„ 'tegs in a von Sackcn, pi sv, ,£ 

* 38 *?“* P tak; Battened globular heads L. 4 -6, 
4 4 * 3 T m - Cl von Sacked, pL xv, 9, 

0. Upper pan of bronze pin. with two knobs near the end and three- 
sharp ribs. L a-8 in. Cf. von Sacken. pl. xv. n 
13. Bronze pin with head Battened and coiled. L. 36 in. 

19, bronze butt of hairpin (ft The pin itse lf has been eery thin 0 in 1 

L. 4 ^™ a, Cf‘v!J^^„, , pl^/ ro,)0n ' U,,S ' 

1. Cmbosscd plate of thin bronze, the shape derived from a soinl 

raised dn'is °'a B ®jfei.® lir groups .,1 ennceiiii ic circles each with 
' I * . ,m - 1 bigh cone riveted in the centre; a smaller circle- 

USI at he back indicates that the plate has been lise-d to an iron 
base. L. of side- 3. in. Cf. von Sackcn, pi. xlv, t 4 , am! pi 4 * £ 

' init^le inX cemre?i 2 Wn )** <WMa * e hi S'>•/plantite-d 

»**«!■• a . m 

ofn ' 1t w, ' rc - outside, diminishing slightly 

Bos' Tbron ■ S T cnd ; U Cf. von Sackcn, pi *J 17 

ZXZJSRSSS m mktdk: «* «*» 

thin bro,,i!e with a m projcctin s from mm 

fSSW^-ui“iSi^»r ixcd ■* ****** 

IJionze eurve-d bar. on one end of which is stuck a tarsal borne 
iitshle* iSRftj* !i c ° I ";'f-«®nray.. with lot. H, the centre- 

Wiiicehas beenottrefully polished^ * " b “* l, " ; . . 

ofhead “r h ™ Jm - IikCluia * lu Diant. 

-ssss ur tm: :s,ir ng ne ^ - 

Bronze nngs of various sizes. Diam. . i„. and smaller. 
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PI. XXXI, fig. 


PL XXXI, fig, 

PL XXXI, tig, 

PL XXXI, tig. 

R XXX L fig. 

PL XXXI. fig. 

PI. XXXL fig. 
PL XXXI. fig. 
PL XXXI, fig. 
PI. XXXI. fig. 
PI XXXI. fig 
PL XXX t. fig. 
PI. XXXI, fig 
PL XXXI, fig 

PL XXXI. fig 
PL XXX!. fig 

PL XXXI. fig 
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Rut disc of rough reddish ware, with n hole for suspension near one 

edge, Diam. 3 ! «*• , , , ■, 

Three Irugnu nb of brown hand-made pottery, ornamented with 
deeply incised cross-hatching, panels ot dots, etc. Diuni- about 
23 in. 

Spindle whorl, grev ware, diminishing to top. 11. 0*61 in 
Pcmnmulnr bone Object formed of a vertebra, with wide opening; 
at culver side arc indications ol the presence of a circular ob|< 1 ■■ 
of bronze, with central pin. W, t-/. ™* 

Whetstone of grey slaty stone, hole tor suspension at one end. lo 
it is attached by rust a portion, of a bronze plate emlxtssud with 
concentric circles. L $ in. CL von Sackeu, pL xix. 23-24. 

13. Triple row of amber beads, with larger ones in the middle and 
a cross-bar at each end. The majority of th- beads arc of flattened 
sphere shape, the large ones in the middle fusiform (fiat or round). 
Out pf the crossbars is of hone, umamciiivd with d<4s and circles . 
the other of amber, oblong one face arched, pierced with seven holes. 
L as strung 6| in. 

16. Quadruple row of amber beads, with cross bur of bone m middle 
ornamented with d< as and circles. 1 he majority of die beads are 
flattened spheres, among them eight larger, ftisptffl. L. as 
strung 7 in. 

i 9 . String of amber beads of various farms, fusiform, discoid; il. flat 
circular, cic L about 22I in. 

0. String of amber beads, fusiform altercating with spherical, etc. 
L. about 11 ‘ in 

t String of amber 1 m: ads, mostly flattened circular of various diameters. 
L. ii in. 

5. String of amber beads, mostly rounded forms with a lew fusiform 
at one side. L. t2 in. 

13. Amber bead, lenticular with transverse perforation. Liam. 05 in 
4. Amber ring. Diain. t* in. 

17. Amber bead, flattened fiisitornu L. 1*3 ' tl - 

14. Another smaller and damaged. L. o-R in. 
u. Amber bead, depressed sphere. Diam. 0*7 iu. 

30. Amber beads, mostly lenticular. Diam. 0*3 0 2 in. 

15. Bone bead, irregular rounded form. Diam. 0-8 in. 
a Glass bead, depressed sphere, transparent light green ; surface 

much decayed, but vitreous and not oxidized. Diam. 0 7 in. 

10, Amlicr bead with angular profile. Diam. 0*8 in, 

3. Four amber beads, and two of blue glass once inlaid, with two small 
bronze rings used as l«.a«K 

6. Twenty-two minute disc beads of shell. Diam. about 02 in. 
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PI. XXXI, fig. 7. Nine rings nf bronze used us beads, many of the ends not joined, 

Diam. 0-4-03 in. 

PI XXXI, fig, 3. Class head, plain blue, irregular. Dram 0-4 in 

PI. XXXI fig. 18. nine glass beads, minute, with cavities outside ona filled with inlay , 

attached to bronze chain of double links. Dtum. of beads, 0 2 in, 

NOTES AND CHRONOLOGY 

The part played by the bucket-type of bronze vessel in the VUlanova period 
is tin is described by M, Albert Grenier: 1 ‘The &st is distinguished from the 
situ In by its perfectly cylindrical form, having no shoulder or neck. The handles 
are fixed and arc .generally placed about half-way up. But the two types differ 
above all in function, the sifu/n Jedding liquids and the cist (originally) being 
simply a basket or box for solid objects.' U is one of the leading Bolognese 
types, and undergoes certain modifications in the Etruscan period, the cordons 
being set closer together and the spaces between them left quite plain. The 
fixed handles, though found sometimes in tile Villanova period* are more general 
at the later date. That the transition took place in the Bolognese seems clear 
from the features common to both periods, and the perpetuation of certain 
Villanova peculiarities 1 mly in that area, e.g. the use of bronze plate with rivets, 
and the pendent ornaments on the handles. The exact date of transition from 
the Villanova type to the Etruscan is difficult to fix. but the occurrence of a cist 
with rhombs of ein!x>ssed dots between the cordons in the Arnoaldi ground is 
an important f hie. There is good authority for the dating of that group which 
constitutes the final phase of the Villanova civilization, and the earliest date for 
our Hallstatt specimen would therefore be the middle of the eighth century b.c. 
(set* table on p. 150). 

This particular variety of thr cordoned bucket has been figured elsewhere, 
and approximately the same date is arrived at by examining the evidence from 
other sources. Professor 1 loernes of Vienna has had access to the largest Hall¬ 
statt collection and Ramsnucr's unpublished journal of the excavations, so that his 
opinion carries extra weight At the Monaco Congress in 1906 1 he somewhat 
reduced his former estimates of the date, and equated Hallstatt I (750-600) 
with Este If, and f lallstatt Ii (600-400) with Este III, suggesting for Bologna 
the absolute dates given in col, 3 of table 1 . in npep he divided the Hallstatt 
period into three, equivalent to the fourth, fifth, and sixth divisions (1030-300} 
of Professor Monteliuss scheme for the Bronze Age of North Europe; and con- 

• Belegm l 'itlanovieunt ct fifrttsqur 1 Maris, njiai, pp. 240, 334, 

* C<mgr,s iH'ffi/n/, rf'Anfh. H (f Afth. pr&istoti jj(MW • Comptr rendu, vol. ii, 75 iLj N<! crop tile (i»- 
Hallstatt: essai dc division systematise). 

1 NaiHT- rwd L'tgfschicktt dti M&i&thm, ii, 243, 
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nmed these phases at Halbtntt with Greek civilization as indicate in. <>o\. 6 

r! i ' Vf- 'ai ‘Tw. ls sUl J politer scheme, published in 1905,' which includes 
■ ' . i 1 / 1 ^* ^ cst and ( e1Ur.1l Europe. The western section is reproduced 
in table II, coL 3; and it miy be added that Mallstatt itself lies on the border 
between his west and middle-east groups, but f belongs more to the west FI is 

H q ,S in ?° thr€c scctions - <i l south-eastern: Istria, 

Camiola S. Canntfna, and S. Myna, (ii) central: N. of eastern Alps and 
aripcent Danube area. N. Corinthia, N. Styria. W. Hiingai* Lower and Upper 

\t U5 r* h c-t 0ravm * H Upper Palatinate, 

o c ma T L Mom via, Stlesta* and Posen. His western Hallstau area 
embraces South and West Germany, N. Switzerland, and E, France. 

m I hC < ISt I?^?? 0n of .,! in Central Europe L well shown 

a man rmnendwin i-nn f rnlkviVe 1 :.,.,.j c **■ 1.1 t . . , .. .. 


“ . , h " "V- *«"* arca '.™ prehistoric trade routes are marked 

k of LZLt 8h °* ? con ?«>on between North Italy ami the Baltic, which 
s ol interest m connexion w.ih the occurrence of amber at Halbtatt. Whether 

XlnriTin'/!" // :>S by tnrfe “ r ln btral?nn is a question discussed by 

ill r „ 1 IU ”" at ‘ter/tn/o&nmma, im LicJite ,!er urgcschiMlklic,, Forsc/mL 
(Benin, 19(8), where several references arc given, Chemical analysis 

proves that the amber came from the Eialtrc coasts.' ^ 

An interesting 1 parallel to our bucket was found in one of the Magny-Lam- 

mUi WkT d T ® M«n>ccau.Laurcm. in the Cbtc-d'Or ami was 
J.ubl.shcdby Alexandre Bertrand in iSfiy/ He gave details of four others 

fatnandy also details o£ the objeob found in grave no. *» 
at lulls urn, winch contained the bucket figured by- von Sacken, viz,: 

1. A fine bronze* sword with gold-foil on the hilt. 

2. Gold object of unknown use. with two snuU rivets. 

3. A bronze ring. 

4 . Four fragments in spiral form. 

> Several }>in^ for the dresg. 

6 . Two grooved bracelets and a bronze finger-ring 

7. A Um bronze bucket wilh handle and embo&Sfcd deco rati.. 11 

1-^tT C1UjtU ’ 0n ' '”’***”* 4 '* om di5h ' f ,0!tcr - v and animal 

09 = 61 , M * H ** gk ‘ *** *'■ For “<w, m Co mff, 0 M of Monaco Congress 

Biss zr ***“>■ *»<> a** sjssx 

fig. fe*"***** Ml ^‘' * *“***• 270 "* l,0,in S *P«" «f lS 73). 1<I- 'ii and viii, fi g .,«d p. 
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J’he above were deposited on burnt Siuman hones in a day coffin, which 
was covered with a cairn. The Mtmceau- Laurent bucket is in. (32 cm. 1 high 
and t.^6 in. (345 cm.) in diameter: Lord Avebury's specimen is about 12 in. by 
15 in., with the same number of cordons and the same rhombs of dots, but lacks 
its handles, whereas the French specimen has these complete with openwork 
pendants. The bucket on exhibition still has the ends of both handles attached 
to the body, and only the curved grip is wanting: hence there can be no doubt 
that they f loscly resembled tin- other examples mentioned. 

A similar bucket, with the upper band tilled with three rows of dots, was 
found in a burrow near rannhetm, Leutkirch, Wurttemberg, in 1906,' and is 
reproduced in sttterttimer tuts, heid/t. t'orztit A v, 325, no. 1025, pi. 56. The body 
is very imperfect, but two rings remain on a handle, probably for attaching 
pendants; and the dimensions agree well enough with those already quoted : 
H. tz-2 in. (31 cm.), diam. 13*8 in. (35 cm,). Other examples of the type there 
quoted are from Klein-Zollnig in Silesia (with horse-harness of the third Hallstatt 
period, 850-700 ac); Slupce near Kalisz, on the west border of Poland; Klein- 
Glein, Styria; and Watsch, Camiota. 

Yon Saekeri^ illustration of the Hallstatt bucket is reproduced by Professor 
Monte Hus in the Compk rendu of the .Monaco ('ongressof [906 (vol. ii, p. af^), 
and this argument may be brielly examined here. ‘ The cists with fixed handles 
being the only type discovered in the Etruscan tombs of Bologna (GCrtosa 
cemetery), which date from the sixth and fifth centuries nc., the type with 
movable handles should be earlier than the sixth century 7 . That the latter type 
really dates from the eighth and seventh centuries is proved by the? discoveries 
at Hallstatt, at Santa Lucia near Trieste, and in other burials of the same 
period’ With much of this one can readily agree, the bucket with movable 
handleshaving been found at Weyhridge, Surrey, and attributed to the seventh 
century 11. c. in Proardht^. xxi, 469{ but there are essential differences between 
the bucket now exhibited and the Certosa type with fixed handles, and a con* 
side mb le interval oi time seems the only way of accounting for them. The 
ornamentation of the two broad-ribbed Hallstatt buckets is distinctly archaic. 

' wheel-'design is repeated with waterfowl on two bronzes from Klcin-Glcin, 
Styn.v and with the fore part of similar fowl on a bronze urn found in Sweden 
and a bucket found in 1 Denmark (Pro lessor Montelius’s tigs. 166 and 171, both about 
Joon B.C.). The association is therefore not fortuitous, and has been fully dealt 

1 The original repurl in Fsoui-Btrkhte am Sdnvatvft. xv. 22, is not illustrated. In the barrow 
were found two bronze dishes and large pottery nms ornamented with graphite, and inside lhe 
bucket a bronze jug, a bronze beaker, and potto ly dish with graphite. 

1 Mtif/riattx, 1884. p. 310; Much, Kmtfhist. Atim, xlii, figs. 3, 3; Lindenschmit, Altrrtumrr, 
vol iti, part vii, pf. 3, fig. 1, 
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with hy Pdchetelte.' who tracts the symbols back to the solar boat of the Nile 
anil allows how the prow and stern came to be represented bv swans. The 
primitive sun-symbol is a arcJe enclosing a eross, the wheel-pattern being a 
variant, which is sometimes replaced by concentric rings: the star or rrnss is 

aa ** m * «° Roraan *«£ and is often found in 
association with the lunar crescent 

, ? es ' <l f £ l!le sl >' le 01 decoration there is the evidence of associated objects, 
ami the safest course ts to assign the broad-cordoned bucket to the lon-'irom 
Surpfd pB ttpd of Hallstatt. Buckets with narrow cordons arc comparatively 
mmon. and date apparently Irom the seventh and sixth centuries m The 

Sfc. r ' ;,tUrCS ' th °“ Bh als0 drived from Nor t |,.eas, 

ll.ii) . and while Dechelctte assigns n to the Amoaldi stage of Villanova it 

^ta" worlf ttc “ lw « an ‘"^PP^r in Italian 

metal-woil Hie second half of the eighth centurv would suit both these con- 

the bucket mt ° thc 

• of 1 ’ 0 *-' co ^ry a «d exhibition of the bucket and other antiquities, collected 
>n 1869 « hen I Ifdlstatt was at the height of its fame, are events^ some inten-st 
a .1 time when archaeology and similar activities are in a state of denression 

ur only regret is that no detailed account of the particular graves from which 
these exhibits came can be f, wind among the late Lord A vebuiV^pLS V c iv 
ot Ramsaurrs luuma obtained bv Sir lohn Evans and him ' ir 1" l 
be found by ,h l President in his 

recovering the catalogue of Lord Avebury's collection. prospect of 

pi P vi 4 ^ 5 ’ % 173 **** degeneration; Montetius, Jmm „, A 
\ Mamtel, vol. ii, p. 7?2i |j t r ^ 

* “ T**-*«dwcopies a Vienna and 

finds, see August Aigners IMlstai! lMunieh!’r*tij^p. 1U,nml, T “ f ,he excavations anil 


VIIL —The Trousseaux of f*rinces& Philippa, 'Wife of Uric, King of Denmark, 
Xormy\ ami Sweden. By W, PALEY BajLDok } Esq,, F.S.A. 


Read 29th June igi6. 


When 1 last had the honour to bring a Wardrobe Account to your notice, 
I prefaced my remarks with a short explanation of how the office of the Ward¬ 
robe, originally a store-house, gradually became one of ihe chief purchasing' 
departments of the Royal Household. The principal document to which 
1 shall draw your attention to-night shows the Wardrobe more in its original 
aspect; the materials and articles referred to were all handed out from store 
tor a specific purpose, and no purchases are recorded. A search through the 
general accounts immediately before this special brie would no doubt result in 
finding much of the material here dealt with and the price paid for it, 1 but 
1 thought it best to leave those accounts to be dealt with at some future time 
in their entirety. 

Ik-Fore dealing with the documents in detail some account of the occasion 
seems desirable. 

The Princess Philippa was the youngest daughter of Hctliy, duke of 
Lancaster* afterwards by usurpation Henry IV* king of England. His first 
wife, Mary dc Bohun, to whom he wjb married in i j8_p died ten years later, 
leaving six infant children, of whom Philippa was the youngest, her mother 
having died in giving her birth. She was bom at Leicester, 4 July 1394 
Proposals lor her marriage to Eric, king of Denmark. Norway, and Sweden, 
were made as early as 1400 or soon after; the Danish scheme also included 
the marriage of Henry, prince of Wales* afterwards Henry V, to Erics sister, 
and in 1402 contracts were signed for both these- matches. That of the prince 
of Wales fell through, but Philippa was married by proxy to Eric in Wcst- 

1 VVylii:, HisJory of England under Ihuty /(' u8<)A give*, many extracts from contemporary 
Wardrobe Accounts, including the iww accounts hero dealt with. 

■ Mast of these details are taken from Wylie, at. 
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10 ‘^”^1^" .^Xin Wt’ 

ssg^jrjsm? rsftg, 3s £$g 

coronation took place soon after. and a formal 

Her SST Marvdc Si*?* 1 '* °, f . a « c ' vlten she joined her husband. 

dder % "SF", by '#* birth ^ «S'ft£ 

™ ( f ln ' k r bo ™ in W «nd married to Lotuf £ of gfe 

™o a^ ( ^C r cfsn -.‘r ^ ** •»*issue on!, -X 

Lake WeJS It U sSd to P" 8 " 1 - 1 " 6 ****&&**, on the shores of 

taken in the order that Henrv vXmtcYdm 

memory of his father and mother r,Rltt,ne House of Syon in 

. mSes'S'S i>:: a&rtt •*? sw 

„ l The Queen's Garments. 

and supertunics ° LU ‘ r “ Klcr thc SCV ® ral de 8 Cr fc tlo,te of gowns, robes, tunics, 

with W c,i f«.tonic and mantle 

and purfled with ermine, and ftd sfeesdf the tanfciJ^^im lj u ™' minever 

called a velvet brocade! M «• nowadays 

thc dress appears to have been worthy of iheoccasion ' In ** Bte CaSC 

«*** 0fC ^s worked 

and ^gMSS pureti minever 

Ihe account. Peter Swan, ■ llc brodircr ^ to ,ater f- * 

a gown of red velvet with pearls, &oh\ ofVvtJ . ^-f.* 1 ***?? and co!htr nJ ‘ 
ribbon about the sleeves and collar 7 i u . » 5 f nc ^ SI ^ in ln?i nner of a 

a kind of thin silk, and lln™ Sof^!?r^ ^worked on sin don. 
{aummsoliiatum] were used i -6s ru^JH - ^l )ms ;,nd ■* ° 7 ~ solid gold 
small seed pearls delivered ,ht !ast 
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No. 3 was ot red doth of gold of Cyprus, worked with white roses, furred 
with pared minever unci partied with ermine. 

No. 4 was a long gown of cloth of gold of Cyprus, having a white 
ground worked with blue flowers, turred with pared minever and pur fled with 
ermine. 

No. 5 was of green cloth, lined with green tail arm, perhaps a travelling 
dress. 

Another garment is describ'd as a robe of blue velvet, coin prising a tunic, 
an open supertunic, and a mantle with :i train, furred with pured minever and 
purfled with ermine. 

There were four tunics and gowns, one of green doth and one of scarlet, 
each turred with pured minever and purfled with ermine; the third was of black 
doth, the tunic furred with pured minever and the gown with grey minever; 
the fourth was of green doth, lined with green tartann. There was also a tunic 
of green cloth, apparently not furred. 

Another combined garment is described as a gown and a mantle with a 
•frayiP or train of blue and green doth of gold of Cyprus worked with eagles 
of gold, and furred with pured minever. 

A mantle of blue cloth, furred with pured minever, was provided -in nmm 
pro pfaithui. 

A pair of sleeves and a mantle were made of doth of gold attaby V worked 
with 1 swyrclls‘ of gold, the sleeves furred with pure minever and the mantle 
with ermine. The only definition f can find of 'attaby ’ is haunt species, which 
is not very helpful. 1 

A certain amount of stock was provided and delivered to the queen's 
charabei for use when required, apparently by Jut own ladies and tire-wo men, 
ll consisted of a thousand pearls, 16,J ox. of silver-gilt springs, five silk chapl e ts 
three tissues of silk, sixteen dls 0 f cloth - .f * Reyns1 82 ells of doth of ‘ Cham¬ 
paign ’. and 3* ells ot linen cloth of Brabant 

From one of the miscellaneous documents we learn that the thousand 
pearls were delivered to ‘Madame de Wattertou, Mai stress® de Roigne de 
Danmark for embroidering the collar and sleeves of a gown. 

Headgear* 1 he head-gear consisted sole!)’ of a cap and two hoods. The 
cap was of beaver furred with ermine, and was garnished with a sillc button 
and tassel. One of the hoods was of scarlet doth, and the other of black doth; 
both were furred with pured minever. 

Foot-gear. Three pairs of boots arc described in detail One pair was of 
shaved leather [de coreo mwar], which perhaps means smoothed or polished, 


' bit DuOifiyt*, ■>. Atubi. 
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furred with backs of greys. The other two pairs were of black leather, one 
furred with pared minever and the other with backs of greys. 

Four pairs of ‘punccons’ were made of white leather, two pairs furred 
with pured minever and two with backs of greys. 

Thirteen pairs of shoes four pairs of boots [/Wc/m], anti four pairs 

of ■ punceonsnot described in detail, are included among the miscellaneous 
items. 

' Pi me eons ' or 1 pinsons ’ were thin shoes of some kind, possibly slippers or 
pumps; no contemporary- description of them is know n. 

Beds, The hangings, &c„ of the bridal bed were of a very gorgeous 
character. They were made of doth of gold of Cyprus with a red and black 
ground, worked with thistle-flowers \cum fhribns They consisted of 

a coverlet \co&periGrium\ \ ;i tester with ;m entire 4 cel lire \ lined with blue 
buckram, bound with thread ribbon and garnished with silk fringe; six cushions 
of the same ; loth, lined with white fustian and buckram, bound with ribbon and 
having silk buttons; three curtains of red tartar in, bound with silk ribbon, and 
furnished with copper rings: two fustians, one canvas of blue card; eight 
costers and five 'tapets of worsted for hanging and stretching the bed, and 
a sack of doth to contain the bed (which apparently includes all the above 
articles) for carrying purposes. 

It will be noticed that only three curtains arc here mentioned. The hanging 
for the head of the bed appears in another part of the account. It is described 
as a ’eoverchicf' of cloth of gold of Cyprus, worked with gold falcons and 
swans, and furred with pured minever pro Coptic tecii. 

A coverlet [rntfieriorittm] of blue long-cloth furred with pured minever, for 
covering the queen's bed, and another of red long-rluth art: also mentioned. 
In addition then: were two winter mantles of doth of frieze, one furred with 
pured minever and the other with back* of greys, for covering the queens bed. 

Two mattresses of card, bought from Thomas Nation, for the queen’s bed, 
were covered with tartarin on one side and buckram on the other. 

< >nIv three pairs of sheets were provided, two of doth of Reyns and one of 
doth of < hampitigiie. The size is recorded in v-ach case. They were five i-Us 
tong and four ells wide. 1 he later English ell measured 45 in., but at this 
period the ell and the yard seem to have been identical. A sheet 15 il- by 1 2 It 
suggests a bed approaching in size to the celebrated one of Ware. Even if we 
take the measurement by the Flemish ell of 25 in. wc have a sheet 1 p 1*1. 5 in. by 
8 ft. 4 in , which seems unnecessarily large. 

Four sheets for the head of the bed, made of doth of Reyns, were 3* ells 
long and three ells wide. Their u*l is not dear. 

An extra set of three curtains of red tartarin was provided for the bed 
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There was another heel of blue ami white silk, perhaps for use cm ship-lxwd, 
for which six cushions newly covered with blue satin and a pair of white fustians 

were provided. ,, > /* 3 

A ' cloth of estate '' \p,wmt$ <fesfttf\. made of < lotii of gold of Cyprus lined 

with buckram, and having a silk fringe, was provided to hang above da queens 

head when sitting at table, 

A third bed, not mentioned in the main account, is described m one 
of a bundle of miscellaneous documents. It was mode of white satin, em¬ 
broidered with the arms of our lord the king, and consisted of a ' cover tour 
tester with nn entire 4 cicl\ three cstftsins of white t;irt?irin y cnihrohlcrcd 
with the royal arms, six cushiony six white 'Lapites’ embroidered ™ taphene 
with \\ \ crnwnerU piece of arras worked with gold which begins /W m 

another piece of arras worked with gold which logins Che tistwe 
rs d€ «mui relive and a third piece of arras which begins Ikes ctewwteer&l 

These descriptions seem to refer to the legends worked on the tapestry. 
1 have not been aide to identify them. 


Miscellaneous. 

A carriage of some sort, called camts e/ wherl, was provided It was gar¬ 
nished in divers parts, both within and without. ha ///[?], and elsewhere as 
was necessary, namely, two covers of scarlet doth mid two of red doth. lined 
with ‘ West vail" and waxed canvas to preserve them from rain, and two covers 
of doth of gold of Cyprus lined with buckram, garnished with silk ribbon and 
fringe. The carriage was garnished within with doth of gold nails of copper 
L lIi~ red leather, gold ribbon of Venice, and silk luces \ht<f J hiqaei] pounced 
\puncf de roo\ and stuffed with wool. 

Six cushions—two long ami four short—belonged to the carriage. They 
were made of leather, covered with doth of gold of Cyprus, lined with blue 
buckram, bound with silk ribbon, and furnished with buttons and tassels of silk. 

Eight saddles j set fat] with gilt harness and eight bits were handed to officers 
appointed by the king W Denmark 

The expression mrrus cf wherl apparently refers to one article only. ( arras ., 
in documents of this period and earlier, is generally applied to a large wagon 
used for the conveyance of goods; a * whirle or * whirlicote' was a light carriage 
with four wheels for persons. Stow, referring to the introduction of side-saddles, 
says. 1 and so was the riding in those whiriicotes and chariots forsaken, except at 
coronations and such-like spectacles V 

’ See I H, Mark land. F.K.S, and S.A., On i ho i-arly use or carnage in England,* Atvh l(t juirm 
xx , 443. 
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Wc learn from another source that in 1402-3 a chariot for the Lady Phi¬ 
lippa. the king’s daughter, was painted at a cost of £$ t while £10 was paid to 
a goldsmith for providing certain ‘ pommels * for it.* This is probably the same 
vehicle. The mention of eight saddles and eight bits suggests that it was 
intended to he drawn by eight horses, each with its postillion. 

Stiver. No plate is mentioned in the main account, but a list is given in 
two of the miscellaneous documents. The first of these is a warrant to Walter 
Loveney. the queen's treasurer, to deliver to the queen, or to such persons as 
she should appoint, certain articles lately delivered to him by Thomas NeviH. 
Lord <ie Foumivall, treasurer of England, dated 8 August, 7 I lea IV, 1 \ob. 
The second is a receipt dated 2 November, 8 Hen, IV, j_jq6, for the same 
articles handed by Lovcncy to John Dvve, knight, master of the court of the 
queen of Denmark, Sweden and Norway, Audbem, provost of Bergen (Nor¬ 
way), Andrew, provost of Upsat, and Peter Lukke (or Lykkc), archdeacon of 
Roeskilde {Denmark), 1 quote from the latter document because' the list of 
articles is classified according to their use; the weights are given in the former 
list only. 

For the chapel.—A pair of candlesticks and a pax-bread of .silver-gilt, and 
a pair of cruets and a bell of silver. 

For the 1 pa net re *. —Two covered salts \salefs] of silver-gill; two others 
parcel-gilt, two spoons \guiiti , rs\ of silver-gilt and twelve of plain silver. 

For the ‘butillene*.—Two pots of silver-gilt and two of plain silver; one 
iiunap of plain gold ; one high hanap of gold pounced ; one hanap of beryl gar ¬ 
nished with gold; and an ewer of the same suite. 

One covered hanap of silver-gilt and worked with the arms of England 
with a border; one covered hanap of silver-gilt pounced with an eagle: sixteen 
silver hanaps The larger of the silver-gilt pots weighed 8 lb. 5 oz. Troy weight. 

For the * squill eric Forty-eight silver dishes \esquit/ez\ which weighed 

over fid lb.; four chargers, weighing 12 lb. zi oz.; twenty-four ' sauccrrs 

For tin* ' spice rit* and ' diaunderA spice-plate of silver-gib, weighing 
.1 lb. 7 oz.: two others parcel-gilt, weighing .] IK >oz.; two candlesticks of 
silver-gilt and two parcel-gilt 

For the ‘eawarie —A pair of covered basins of silver-gilt and chased, 
weighing 10 lb. 8oz.; another pair parcel-gilt: another pair of silver; another 
pair of silver with ewers ; and another pair described as round 

For the ‘ numeric—An ‘almonsdissh ’ of silver in the guise of a ship [me/ J, 
The fondness of our ancestors for making t hings in the form of ships is 
still shown by our use of the word ‘boat for small vessels of various kinds, e.g. 


Devon* issiics of (hr Exrhfquer* p. 296. 
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sauce-boat, pap-boat, and alms-dishcs in that form are recorded A Wardrobe 
Account of r^oi mentions a large ship [ve/mj called an almsdish, with a leopard 
standing on the stern: and another, probably the one in question, is described 
as a silver mef called an almsdish, worked with seven leopards for Philippa.' 

Chafrf. For the queen's chapel there were provided a ‘ front , a * contre- 
front n pair of*ridels r , a ‘ partire V a cope, two all's, two amices, two fa no ns, 
two stoles, a chasuble, two tun ides, a Lowell a doth tor the lectern, a corpora* 
in a case-, a superallar, anti a ■ pewe\ The latter was probably a chair or prie- 
Dicu There was also a travasyn of blue and white tarlarin for the queen's 
chapel 

The silver for the chape I has already been mentioned 

Some articles of uncertain use are described as two dorsers, with two 
‘cclures' and curtains, of blue card, furnished with copper rings, pro pitis, robh 
ei ktfis do mine Regitie. These articles suggest an arrangement of hangings in 
the nature of a portable or temporary" wardrobe. 

Two traversyns' of blue and white tartann, furnished with copper rings, 
for the queen's great chamber, and another tor the middle chamber 

Traverse* were partitions or screens consisting of curtains that could be 
drawn across to subdivide a chamber. 

An oblation was made at Lynrten in Denmark [/>/ Ditch. Lund in Sweden], 
on the days of the marriage and coronation, consisting of two cloths of gold of 
Cyprus and two cloths of gold * racamatus \ This expression is said by Ducange 
[r.r. Rmctmas | to be derived from a Hebrew word racant, quad est acu pingcre, 
and he defines it as ornamented with Phrygian work \ppere phrygio\ gold or 
other material, and says it was one of the more precious kinds of cloth formerly 
known. 

Among the other miscellaneous articles of the outfit were four standard 
coffers Imund with iron, two pairs of trussing coffers. eight sacks for cloth, two 
portmanteaux [tmmticd] of leather, one dag j? | of leather, 300 small hooks 
\i.r(H~hdkz\ of iron, 200 iron hikes’, one iron hammer, one colshovcll' of iron, 
one iron pan \paidh\ one folding iron chair, one kitten basin, a copper 
‘ chaufour \ 

The folding iron chair is probably the private cathedra, mentioned in another 
part of the account as being covered with red doth, a thoughtful provision; 
the iron pan anti the coal-shovel were no doubt used in connexion with it. 
Coal is, of course, charcoal. The copper chatifer was, I imagine, one of those 
charcoal brasiers still commonly used in country places abroad as foot-stoves: 
l believe the French call them ‘ ehaufFoir’ or ‘ chan fie rette . 

* Wylie, oJ>. fit.f hr. soB. 

1 Generally ornaiutmt for alba, &c.: here apparently some indeterminate ornamental hanging, 
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S/ri/>. John Elmeton, clerk of the kind's ships, was paid for mending 
and fitting up a ship called k Ilotygpst, oj which John Alai he wo was master, 
which had been appointed to take the queen to the parts of Denmark and 
Sweden. 

One ’ dmgg 1 of white fustian on both sides, stuffed with wool* for the 
queen’s ship, required forty-eight ells of fustian and six stone of wool l cannot 
suggest what this was. 

Six ‘pailletts’ of canvas, each containing twelve dh t were made for the bed 
on the ship. 

Two cabins were constructed on the ship, one above k Imhez. and one 
below; they were made of waxed canvas and lifted inside with red worsted. 
There was a hanging of doth of gold of Cyprus in one or both of them. 
Another cabin of worsted was provided for the queen’s ladies. 

John Drayton, the ‘ pavillonet . made a pavilion for the queens ship, called 
ic Sant Espirit. 

Retinae ami liveries. Henry Bmvet, bishop (if Bath ami Wells* had been 
appointed to escort Philippa abroad, ! le received for his livery fourteen ells 
of scarlet doth, fourteen ells of green cloth* and seventeen timbers* of pure cl 
minever. 

Sir Walter Hungerford, the queen's chamberlain, had sufficient scarlet doth 
for a long gown and thirty timbers of pured minever for trimming it. 

The queen's two principal ladies-in-waiting Lady de Rromwyhe and Lady 
de Lyle, each received fourteen ells o! a inlet dntli in ! -Ix dls of green doth 
for their lively, and fifteen timbers L ilies of pured minever 

The eight damsels [dmumltm'] eac h had seven ells of scarlet cloth, five ells 
of green cloth, and three timbers bellies of pured minever. 

The nine knights in attendant e each received five ells of scarlet doth and 
five ells of green cloth, to make two gowns with hoods, but no fur, 

William Loveney, the derk, and Richard Clifford, the keeper of the ward¬ 
robe, each had five ells of scarlet doth and torn elL of green cloth. 

Thirty attendants of lost i rank, including serjeunU-at-arnis. one of the 
masters of the ships, and a sen lifer (which I think here must im.ui liter,ilk 
a shield-bearer, and not an esquire), each had five ells of scarlet doth and four 
ells of green doth for making a gown with a hood 

Eight clerks of divers offices ot the household each had Jour ells of scarlet 
doth and four ells of green doth to make a gown uith a hood. Eight minstrels, 
including Richard Trumpour and John 1 Jarpour, had the same allowance. 

The next group of servants are described a* rv tfcfh’ of the chamber and 


1 A definite quantity of furs; a parkas'*- containing forty skins. .WEM. 
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offices: one would calf them 'grooms of the chamber* but for the fact that 
a later group are called garefottes, There were forty-one of these vatetti, each of 
whom received four elk of red cloth and 3= elk of green cloth for a gown and 
hood. 

Three vaktti curie had the same allowance. 

Thirty-five grooms {garcfonAs] of the chamber and office each had four ells 
of red cloth and 2* ells of green cloth for a gown and hood. 

A livery of green (doth only to twelve persons, two of whom are described 
as chamberlains of the exchequer, is crowed out because they did not go abroad 
with the queen. 

Fifteen pages [pageUi] of the chamber and offices of the household each 
had four ells of red cloth and three elk of green cloth for a gown and hood. 

Each livery of green doth, of lords, knights esquires j \satjNferi\ valetti, 
grooms [gareimics\ and pages was worked with a crown [c&rtnta'] of white doth, 
worked in divers manners toi divers degrees \j>n> divers is siatihns], according to 
the ordinance of the kings council, in embroidery and cut work, with the motto 
\dktameu] 1 Soveraigne \ and sewn upon the garments of the said lords, &e. 

Danish attendants. A Danish knight, coming as ambassador, had two cloths 
of gold of Cyprus as his livery. 

Other Danish officials and retinue were fitted out in the regulation scarlet: 
and green. 

W illiam, bishop of Denmark [tk terra /)acie\, one of the four ambassadors 
from the king, received five el Is of scarlet cloth, five ells of green cloth, seventeen 
timbers bellies of pured minever, and twenty-nine beasts of ermine. 

The three other ambassadors had the like liwrv of doth, but no fur. 

Master Peter Luk. archdeacon of Rocskilde, and Andrew Olavsen [ fitins 
Ofavi], a Danish knight, each had five elk of scarlet cloth and four ells of green 
doth. 

Twenty Danish esquires \$cutiferf\. coming with the ambassador^ had the 
like allowance. 

Five clerks, coming with the ambassadors, had five ells of scarlet and five 
ells of green. 

Ten vaktti, coming with the ambassadors, had four elk of red doth and 
four elk of green. 

Brother John, of the < )rder of Minors, the queen's confessor, received seven 
ells of russet doth. He must have afforded a pleasant relief to the eye after 
all these scarlet and green popinjays. 

Including the ten ladies and the forty-one Danish officers and their party, 
we get a total of 20 ; i people all Haunting in green and scarlet. If we add to 
these tile personal servants of the retinue, of whom there must have been a good 
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number, and the luggage of the whole party, we can appreciate the necessity 
Inr the ten ships ancl four balingers. 

iFtiges, : Ji A bundle of miscellaneous • loeuments directly relating to the 
marriage is preserved among the Wardrobe Accounts; they consist mostly of 
warrants to William Lovcaey, the treasurer specially appointed for the occasion, 
and receipts for moneys paid by him. 

Richard of York, brother to the duke of York, and Henry Bowct bishop 
of Bath and Wells, who were assigned to accompany the queen to Denmark, 
each received five marks a day for a quarter of a year, which amounts to 
j103 6 s. 8rf, Ibis seems a liberal allowance, which, calculating" the purchasing 
value at money at that lime as twelve times the potent value (probably an 
under-estimate), would amount to over/3,00a Out of this they would have to 
provide for their own personal retinue and equipment. 

Henry, Lord Scrope of M.isham. received £162 ; Sir Piers rle Button, 
steward of the household to the queen, and Sir John his son, received/too; 
Sir Waiter 11 ungerford. sheriff of Wiltshire, chamberlain, received io:> mol s 
and Richard Clifford, clerk, the 1 ’wardrober Z33 (wr. 

Thomas Molyrigton, baron of Wemme, received £20 for his wages and 
reward. 

J 0hn Pcramu, scrgea 11 l:-at-am„ rcceived £$. 

Katherine, wife of Sir Hugh do Watcrton, - mestress a nostie ditc fille yard 
Dame Anne Lisle were each paid/60 in London before storting and Z40 at 
Lvnrj in lull payment for their wages and reward Lady Lldr apparently 
remained behind in Denmark, for there is a warrant dated January 25 in the 
ninth year, 1407-8. to pay her/26 lor the expenses of herself and her servants 
coming from 1:1 amborough to London after their arrival in England coming 
from the parts of Denmark. 

. Inns. Hie royal arms are twice mentioned. The hangings of what, in this 
tercentenary year of die national bard, we may perhaps describe as ‘the second- 
best bed' were embroidered with the arms of our lord the king; and a covered 
cup of silveogili was worked with the arms of England with a border, Some 
valuable notes on the use of the border as a differencing to the royal arms will 
be found in Mr. Griffin's exhaustive paper on the heraldry of the cloisters at 
Canterbury, 1 from which it appears that Humfrey, duke of Gloucester, the fourth 
son ol Henry IV and brother to the queen ol Denmark, used a border argent 
to difference Ins arms. No instance is given of this use by any of Henry's other 
children,ancl the queen of Denmark s arms at Canterbury do nut show a border 
[no. 768], The king of Denmark's arms appear five times—four shields with 
the single arms ot his four principalities, viz. Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and 

1 ArcJuteofagia, l*vi, 4};. 
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Livonia, the last being doubtful, and a fifth time with these four shields 
quarterly, impaling France and England quarterly. 

In conclusion, I should like to say a word about the liver)* colours and 
badges or ornaments mentioned. We are badly in want of an authoritative 
treatise on these subjects; there are scraps and snippets in most heraldry books, 
but there is room for a special work and ample material. We have at present 
several Fellows who could do it, preferably in conjunction, and I trust this hint 
may bear fruit. 

The blue flowers embroidered on one of the gowns were probably forget- 
me-nots, Wylie quotes a number of instances where Henry IY r used this badge 
(iv, 117, 16.^, i6_j, i6q), and on one occasion in 1395 there is mentioned a gold 
collar admodnm deforibtts de Sevenk ve de may. It is quite possible, as Wylie 
suggests, that this was the origin of the collar of SS, the word Sovereym may 
have been a later interpretation after he acquired the throne; it was used on 
the liveries of Philippa's retinue. 

White flowers and white roses were also used on gowns, while thistle 
flowers were used for one of the beds, but only on the hangings, fortunately for 
the occupants. 

()fa more definitely heraldic character are the falcons and swans which 
adorned another bed, the eagles on a gown and a hanap. and the squirrels on 
a pair of sleeves and a mantle. 

Now I cannot help thinking that most, if not all of these devices were used 
with a definite significance, and not merely as ornament. The precise signifi¬ 
cance may be lost to us. but 1 believe it was there, nevertheless, to the person 
for whom it was designed and made. The reckless scattering of v arious objects 
by way of so-called ornament belongs, I conceive, to a later age; in the fifteenth 
century there was no need to do this, since there was a wealth of badges, 
emblems, and symbols to choose from. 
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Exchequer Q, R. Accounts, 


No heading ; 7 some membrane tn Using, 


Jolimini Dun, vaikttn scissor! domine Regine, ad imam 
tunicam, iinum mantejlltm cum trayn’ Jong' de satyn aibo 
operate* cum vclvett fac ei furrur* cunt minever pur* ut 
>uriU' aim ermyn, «t manicas dicti* tunic? fur evim ermyn, 
Liro die soknBpniKacionis matrimonii inter Regem D.icie 
acta fit cousuta (?) in Garderoba, e-rga LrMteibim suum 
versus partes Daeie. 


iiij pecias satyn'operataj; cup velvett. 
Lunkam continents m x ] 
ly mbrei x x x i ij vt-litres, ’ minever 

mautditim de xxvij tym* pur 
brea xxiiii ventres. I 

purfiV coamndem gartf ij tymbres, 
viij best’ ermyn, 


tiidem atl iinum gouinim de pannn adauro de Cipro 
opera Cum cum florif.ms alBrs factis 1'nrnir cum miniver 
pur. pro Regina erga transitu in suum versus partes 
predicts. 


ij patmos adauro de Cipro, 

xxwjj tytnbres jtxiij ventres miniver 

pur’. 


Bidem ad unum goiimim de velvett rubro faciendum et 
upenindum inbroud 1 cum perils, cum minever pur purfiV 
cum ermyn, pro kegina erga trams i turn predict urn. 


ij pecias j utnnm velvet i rubii 
xxxv i tymbrea xxij ventres minever 
pur’. 


Eidern ad timini goumim de pamm adaufo de Cipro 
rubro opera turn cum rosis albts i n : minium, et furruf 
cum minever pur', el purfil r cum ermyn, pro Regina erg a 
transitum predict urn* 


ij pan nos athuro tie Cipro, 

sxxij tymbres viij ventres minever 

pur. 


Eidem ad umim gotmurn jongum de pniifto -idmiro de 
Cipro cam po alt m opera to cum llorlims blodiis fadendum 
rt litrr cum minever pur' cl juirfiJ’ cum ermyn, pro 
Regina [?] etga viagitmt predicium. 


ij |xi li nos aduuro tit Cipro. 

xxxii tymbres xxvj ventres minever 

pur 1 . 


1’ idem ad imam robam tie vdvCtt bin common tern imam 
nmirain. imam su pert uriicam aptrtam et unum niantellum 
cum tmyn focieml 1 t-r furrur’cum minever pur et pnriil' 
cum ermyn, pro Regina erga transltnm pie dictum. 

fo. t d, 

t’idciTi ad unam tunicam tic pmrao virtili fucitndftrtl et 
ccmauemlam et garnisandam infra Garderolxiin sitam, pr- 
Regina erga tmiuUum pre-dictum. 


V vj pecias ij ulnas velvett bin ; tunica 
1 de xiij tymbres; supertnnicade xii 
tymbres di.: mantellum dc vxvij 
‘ tym!ires xxviij centres minever pur' 
purl'd’ eonindein gam’ xiii best’ 
ermyn* 


• ij uJnas di, pumii viridis lorigt. 


Eidem ad unam tunicam, munn goimum de panno viridi ) vlJ Il,n * di. panm virnlis long;. 

faderula el furttir cum minever pur' ei puriVI’ cum tll,Mca <lt: t xs f t >^ nljr(:s sv ventres, 

ermyn, pro Regina ,-rga Irmsitum r-redictum* i ,k ' XXXI . I J *y m b<« vert* 

I tres minever pur. 
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Eidem ad imam tunica m el unuttt gmirmm dc parmo 
scarlett facienda et fumir cum minever par’ et [-urfil' 
cum crmyn. pro Regina crga mu si turn prrdictnm. 


] viij ulnas panni scafletL 
tunica dc sij tymbres di., gosmuni 
dc xxxv i tymbres x-xij ventres mine- 
j vcr pur. 


Eiilem ad unam tunicam, imum gcmmim, de pan no nigra j 
tongo fa den da et fumir, vrdz, tunica lurrur' aim I 
minever pur’ et gounum furrur' cum minever gifis ?T pro i mi,,cvcr P ur - 
Regina erga dictum viagium. * * gontxutp dc xxx.ij tymbres xxij 

* ) tres minever gf»[n 


Vtj ulna5 di. panti) ritgri longi. 
tunica dc xij tymbres di. ventre 
minever pur’. 

xxiij tymbrds sodi ven- 

grist?]- 


Eidem ad unumgoumim de pa rum viridi inngo facinidum 
et ItniaiuJtun aim ttrrario viridi, pro Regina ergo nnn&t- 
tnm predictum. 


v ulnas pa rmi viridis longi. 
j peeiam tartar in viridis. 


Eidem ad imam tunicam, tmiim goumtm de panno viridi 1 
fadenda et linianda aim tartarin viridi, pro Regina oga 
tratvsitum predtetum. 


vij ulnas di. panni viridis fongi. 
j jieriuni di. tartarin viridis. 


Eidem ad unittn par manicamm e! unam mantel I tim dc ‘ 
panno adnitro nimby operata cum Swyrell dc auro factis 
et fumir', vidz. manice lurr 1 cum minever pUri et man- 
tdlum cum crmyn, pro Regina ergs dictum viagium. 


ij pannes adauro attaby. 
manicam de v tymbres ventrjbue 
minever pur, 

mamdlum de xix tymbres crmyn* 


Eidem ad fumir ij capueiorum, vidifc. umim capnctiim de 
paiino scarlet! el j dt* pan no nigm longo faciendum et 
fiuT* cum minever par’, pro Regina ergn transitum pre¬ 
dictum. 


di. idnam panni scarlett* 
di. uJitaut panni nigri long!, 
v tymbres di, ventris minever pur*. 


fo. 3 , 

Eidem ad imum coopertoriuin depaimo LJu lungo forieti- \ 

dum et lurr' cum minever pur’ ordidatum el factum pro ■ j 4 llln as panni bm longi. 

b'Cto domim: Regine cooperiendo, erga viagium pro- j - ,^ m >res xxviij ventres minever 

dictum, J P l>r * 


Eidem ad nmun manteilum dc panno bln longer faciendum y 

ei fiirr" cum minever pur. pro Regina habendum in a mm] ?1 j v u _ 15 P® 1 * 01 bme longi, 
pro ptuvisL ” f tymbres minever pur’. 


Eidem ad iinmn cooperiortum de pamio rubro 1 h uig^facieii- | .< ulnas panni rubri longi 

dum et fumir'cum minever pur ordinarym cl factum ad Ivj tymbres xxviii ventres minever 

eoopenetidum tectum damme Reginc. J p U r\ 


Eidem ad ij mantella hibema fneienda de panno frisas 
itmle j fumir’ cum minever pur* et alter mrr cum tergis 
de grys, ordinattim ad cooperiendtim lectum domine 
Reginc erga transitu in predictum versus paries pn-dictas ! 


ij mantrlla iiibcrna, 

xxxv tymbres di. ventris minever 
pur. 

xxv tymbres x terga gT ys. 


Eidem ad fumir' unhis cap pc de bevir furr’ cum emiyn et ) . 

gamif boron et tassel! de serico, pro Regina erga tr uisi f -J ^Pl ,;im dc bevir, 

turn predtetum. I * bestes emtyii. 
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Ekkm ad furrur iij par <le boteux nude j par de corco 

flUW» lurrur' cum tenges de grys, et ij pur d<: con o nigm xlviij ventres intnever pur’, 
unde j furrur cum minever pnr et alter cum Mages tie ij tymbres xxx tergts grys, 
grys, pro Regina erga ira.nsit.unt predictuni. J 


Eidcrn ad furrur’ iiij par puttceon dc coreo alho, unde ij 
par furnir' rum tergos de grys et i j j>ar furrur 1 cum minever 
pur 1 , pro Regina. 


. ij tymbres ventres minever pur. 
ij tymbres terges de grys. 


V'eiterabiii pairi I lenrico Rat omens! et Wcllemi Eptscopo, 
ad VesturHJU suam ct appanitiim tam de pautio viridi 
quam scar!etto facieuda. 


xiiij ulnas pantii scarletti, 
xtiij ulnas panni viridi 5 longi. 
xvij tymbres ventres minever pur’. 


fo, 2 if. 

Uni militi de term Dacie veniemi in ambadatam pro] 

maritagio inter Regent Dade et 1 ‘hilippam liliam Regis ij pimnos adaur^tos de Cvpro, 
Anglic, de dono do mine Regme J 


Waltero H titigurfercl, militi camemrio domitie Rrginc. ad 
imnm goumim Ion gum de pan no scarlet to facien dum et 
furrur cum minever pur. de dono do nunc Kcgine, erga 
dictum viagimn. 


xxx tymbres minever pur. 


Eidem.pro j covcrchibf de panno adaureo do Cipro ' 

operatum cum takonibus et sign is [rd| tie num factis ct 
furrur cum minever pur . pro capile lecii domin'; Regine 
erga dictum viagiuin. 


ij pan 11 os adanreos tie Cipro, 
xxxij tymbres minever pur". 


Eidem ad coopcritmlam privatum cathedmm dominc 
Reg in e de panno njbeo cuno factum erga viagitim pre¬ 
dict tun. 


iij ulnas panni rubei curb 


Domjne de Bromwyche ct do mine de Lyle ad vesturas 
suas de consfumlj ?] dono dornmc Regine betas ct furrur. 
videlicet, utrique earwm xiiij ulnas panni scar!etc. vi ulnas 
jiiiiini viridts longi, et ij fun' utraque de xv tyro hr is 
veneris minever pur, erga. viaglum predict urn. 


I pancum scarlett. 

xij ulnas panni vi rid is longi. 

xxx tymbres ventres minever pur\ 


lMbeUe Fymber. Margerie Savage, Marie Scales. Katcrine 
Pnnehardoii, EILmlietlie Cavendish, Margerie El™, 
kltr.ibcilw Bolthorpp, Alicjc Gowc, domicellis dornine 
Rrgine, pro Venturis ct apjximiibus eaium, viddicci. !* P 111 ' 05 scarlett. 
cuilihct illunim vij ulnas panni scarlett. v ulnas patinj xij nhtas panniviridislongu 

viridis loii^ji ct ij tymbres ventres minever pur’, de dono xxiii i ^ fibres ventres minever pur. 
dlcu* donum- Regine erga tramiium pndictum versus 
pries predims. 
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Domino Ricardo tic York, domino Henrico Scrapp, do¬ 
mino Retro link ton. domino Walter© 11 ungerford, domino 
johanni Monyngton, domino JoTi.mni JBukton, domino 

‘lomino Elana’PJ, domino Johanni tie Devil 1 , j paint unt xvij it bi as panto scarh tt. 
inrlUthus tbminc Reg J lie, videlicet, cuilrhet iilorum V : i panmim xvij ulnas panni viridis 
idnas panni scarkn ct v ulnas patmi viridis long!, ad ii long!, 
gonna cum capitals facienda. de douo tlomiuc Reginc, 
pro liberatio [libus suis erga ttansttmri swum versus partes 
prediem. 


fo. 


Willelmo Coveney, clerico, et Ricardo Clifford, clerico, 
Custodi Gartivrobe domino Regme, videlicet, utrique 
eorumvulnas panni scarleit ct iijj ulnas parmi viridis, pro 
libef&cinnihus suis de cnusfiiuili ?] ilono tf online Rrgine 
erga Transit um precHcmm versus partes predictor;, 


x ulna* panni scarleit. 
viij ulnas paunt viridis longL 


Radulphc. Ramcsey, Roberto Wynkefeld. rheme Charles. 
Thome Kamcscy, Roberto Teye, Henrico Godard, 
Johanui Chedunden, Johanni Parant [?], serving ad 
arma, Gilberto de la Verge, Henrico Egumnton, Henrico 
Roijgnon, Peter Denmark, Elbco MascalJ, Philippo 
Ussher, Johanni Basset. Johanui Puncherdon. Thome I 
Denton. Henrico Buss hum, Henrico VVafrer, Roberto 
liol thorp, Ldgaro Stout, Johanni Gold. Johanui Mayfiew, ' 
Thome Buk. Johanni Twayt, Johanui 1T 11 1J t Eyerafdb 
Hu&man, uni Magistrorum iiavinm. — Derby, — IVk-yn, 
~ LffK:rt [?] HermidJ?], semiferis dtmiiuc Regin e, "ad 
gonnum cum capucio dc corcs[imili J ] Ubcfutione ijLett- 
dbmine faciendum, videlicet, cniUbtrt i I Jorum iiij ulitas 
panni viridis longi ct V ulnas panni scarlcLt, rrausi- 
turn prediction. ' J, 1 


v pannos x ulnas ranni scarlctL 
iiij pnnnos vrii ulnas panni viridis 
longi, 


Domino Willelmo —, clerico sjteciarii, Ricardo Raggc, 
Hugoni Leverseg. Petm StanW, Thome tStchoiirne, 1 
Ldrmindn lleohuryf?], Johanni LeehcfeJd, ct HugOili 
Netelhani, clericis diverse rum off] riorum dt hospiein 
domine Rcgine, ad gmimim cum capurio faciendum de 
cons[im1Ii ?] liberatiotic. videlicet, euiJilKi comm iiij ntnas 
panni scadctt et iiij ulnas panni viridis longi, erga trcmsi- 
turn predictum. 




pamium iiii ulnas panni Scarlett, 
panmmi iiij ulnas panni viridis 
;ongi. 


Wiflelmo Byngdey, Walter.-, Lynne, \ViUelmo Algode, 
Johannt Tnimpyngton. Waltrni Alevn, Ricaaiu 
Trumpour. Jolianni Beauchamp, ct Johanui Hafpour, 

\ T I h JlH. I ntlin .1 J..II . lam T> . iLin. : . T __ - '■ 


j pannum iiij ulnas panni scarlet*. 

+ CVintlHWl MM _' + ■ *■ 


Ministrallis doiuine Rcgine, ad gmmum cunt capuclo j Run min iiij ulnas panni viridis 

faClL'lldum I'till’lifcl j- 111 ] lI i.f - r imrcm lit! „inai tL„n«! li'JUg]. 


^ ^ ------ «i|rui.isr 

laci* itduni. videlicet, cuiliintt eonim iiij ulnas panni 
scarlett et Iiij ulnas panni viridis, de con.^imiIi ?] libera- 
tione dicte domine Regtne erga transit urn pretlictum. 


vot, i.Xvri, 


a a 
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Prcfato Johanni Diin[>] ad raram goimran H rau.rn raa.i- , adaureosJt- Cipro bale pi 

id him cum travil dc pan no adaurco tie Cipro, . . , .. p ’ , .. , * ,.*> ' 

Liu ei viruli oj.cn.ti era. a<railoi.il.ra. tr aura bed!, f““T. I 1 ***«!»)"'»>"•«rara...’U.. m 

-• *-' — - pur', ‘pro Regina trg. dir.,,.., » lvn,Lns vcnlrcs lmncvl ' r 


et furrnr' 
viagiimi. 


cum minever 


pur, 


fo. 3V, 

Johanni Wodde, ussher, Johanni Latribe, GoseJino Lodes, 
johanni Duii, johanni Mapilthorp, Johanni H obnorc, 
Henrico Nordreys. Johanni Dun, Johanni Boo worth, 
Jacobo Vail, Johanni Danyaiesscg [?], Johanni Lavender, 
Johmmi Brewster, Thorne William, Fhilippo Gilder, 
johanni Waltham, Johanni Warton, Ricardo RnlilLcr, 
Thome Henry. Vivian© Massy, Roger© Ncdwode, Johanni 
Birkyn, Nicholao Stafford, johanni Bertel or, Johanni 
London, Willdmo Walstngham, Willelmo Clerk, jo- 
hanni Boncfaiu, llcnrico Kirkeby, Johanni Porter, 
Willelmo Camp [?], Johanni Marne, Johanni Pane ire. 
k'h&tini Werkworth, Plulippo Forest, johanni Mapu]ton, 
Willelmo Heihe, [anico Shipman, Johanni SewalJ, Ri¬ 
cardo Gervays, Claus van Spire, valet t la cam ere el officii 
domino Regine, ad gounum cum capucio faciendum, vide¬ 
licet, cuilibct eorum iiij ulnas panni rubri tongi et iij 
idnas di panni vifidis long!, de cons[imili ?1 liberations, 
erga dictum viagium versus partes predictas. 


v patinos xsiiij ulnas panni rubri 
longi. 

v pan nos iij ulnas dL panni vtridis 
Iougi. 


Johanni Vanioiv[?], Waltero Emery, ct Johaflni Lail- \ 
bury (?], valetds curie do mint* Regine, ad gounurn cum I 
capucio dc cons£imili ?] liberation? faciendum, videlicet, 
cuilibct eorum iit] ulnas panni rubri longi iij ulnas di, panni , 
viridis longi, erga tnuisitnm suum versus partes prcdictes, ’ 


xij ill nas panni rubri longi, 
ulnas di. pa tint vtridis longi. 


Thome Ton [?], Symthii Burk. Thome Ml del ham, Ricardo 1 
Ouston, Ricardo Stanesf?} johanni Willes[?l Johanni 
Walter, Stephano Aileward, Henrico Massy, Willelmo 
Leg. Thome Wyoi, Roger© Howell, llcnrico Stokes, 
Johanni God bier, johanni Hall, Johanni More, Thome 
Kyiig, N khobo Freud, Johanni Walssh, Roberta Brew- 
ho us, Ricardo dc Rob’[?], Johanni TaiHour, johanni 
Uyngate, I home Pole. johanni Wol* jimiori, Thome , 
Parker, Johanni Neel, Johanni Tail lour Cnapcis [?]_ 
Johanni Barbour, Johanni Burton, Johanni Lyllyng. ' 
johanni Waryn, Johanni Holt, Johanni Lusdpn, Willdm© 
Northampton, garriombus cam ere ct offi riorum dicte 
Regine, ad goumim cum capucio faciendum de consfimili fl 
libi rathuie, videlicet, cuilibet eorum iiij ulnas paimi nibri 
curti et ij ulnas di. panni viridis curd, erga predictum 
viagium. 1 


vi pin nos ij titans panni rtjbri curti, 
v fflimos vi] ulnas dL taunt viridis 
curd- 
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Johaimi Oudeby, Johauni Leggcbura, camera ri is Scaccarii, 
johtUtni DardhWiUeimo Dnrell, Johaimi Burgh, Jobatmi 
Skelton, Americo Newtek, JoHanni VYadict, Galfrido 
bofei Rowrr.i Hrd den by, Galfrido Louth er, » t Roberto 
Hirnney[rJ, cuilibec cor mil ilij ulnas ppm] viridis kmgi ail 
gourmra cum capucio de co)is[knili ?] dono domine Riigine 
ergs viagium predict!] nu 


j pammm ** ulnas panni coloris 

longf. 


/ 


[This item is crossed out, and the following note added: — 1 Dtsaliocatur quia srnc warranto 
et non profccii fucrutu cum pro. lata Regina ail partes extras, j 


to. 4. 

Hugoni Smyth. Johanni Beverage. johauni Assh r Ricardo 
Wykham, Nicholao Trey gold, Henrico Mist, Willelmo 
Crosse, Roljcrio Wythnuore, johanni BlakewiU, lohanni 
Ciisteil, Willdmo Spaldyng. Rob&to Tome asp ti, VViildtno 
Chestreshire, Ricardo Braynford, et Vmaido Skoivrer. 
pageitis camere et officio™m hospicii domiue RfigilJc, 
ad gouimm cum eapueio de couspmilt ?] liberacione 
fad end inn. videlicet, cuiiibet eonim tiij uluas panni rubri 
ciirti ut iij ulnas panni viritiis eurti, ergn dictum visgium. 


ij pnnnos xiilj nlnas panni rubri eurti. 
V i pannum xxij ulnas panni viridis 
curd. 


El ad cmines liburadoncs predicts de panno viridi tango 1 
ei etirto lam dominorum militum quant seutiferonun. 
valid to mm, garaohum et pagettonm cum una corona 

de iMnno blank diversimodo operato pro divemis status j pnnmim blank' long}. 

[jtrj secundum ordinationem cons Li i i Regis operate in ' i pauuum ilj ulnas blank' curd. 

limurleria et scissorfio ?] cum isto dictamine Severaitf/t*;. 

et super gamiamema die to rum dummoruni militum scuti- 

ferorum et attaram prcdictorum tajlisuta «L broudaUi, erga 

viaglsim predictt?m. * 


Ffatfi Johanni. dc Ordine Minorvim. confessori domine 
Regine. pro vest ora. sua dc dono domine Reg lot erga 
viagium sunm versus partes predictas. 


vij ulnas pantii nrsseti longi. 


VeueraHli patri Willdmo, Episcopo dc terra Dacie. uni 
quatnor ambaciatorum Regis dicte terre, act rohiis anas 
faciendas vt iiimif* et puriil do ocms[imiJi?] demo dicte 
domine Regine, trga viagium predietum. 


| ■ * 1 

v ulnas panni viridis long). 

xvij tymhres ventres minever pur". 

xxix bestes ermyn. 


Tnbus dominis ambaciatonbus Regis Hade venientibus 1 
in Angliam pro maritagio inter dictum Regem or iiliam 
domim nostri Regis Augiie, videlicet, euillbct eorum v 
ulnas panni scariett et v ulnas panni viridis long), de dono 1 
do nine Regine, erga viagium pretlictum. 


xv ufnas panni scarJeu. 
xv ulnas punm viridis longi. 
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Magistro Pctro LuL Arcfmliacono Ruskakiemcr et 
Arvdree film Olkvi, mi till Dacie, pro vesturis coruin de 
con s[i mitt ?] donu doiuuie Regifte, VldtBcet, utriijue eorum 
v ulnas jianni scarlets el iiij ulnas panni viridislungi, crgu 
viagium predict urn versm* partes predicta^, 


x iitoas pamii -icarloti 
Vilj ; paiuii viridis longi 


ff). -J. d. 

Vigiuii seutiferb de portibus Dade venictilibus cum 
ambqdatoribtts Regis Dade pro vesturis tiornm dc- ilooo 
■!o mi in- Refine, videlicet, cuilibei coni in V ijjnas pamii 
sea flat et iiij ulnas pawn viridis longi, >rgn dictum 
viagium. 


iij parmos jcvj uliias jxmiit scaric-tu 
i| patinos xxui] uln;u» pug'ni viridis 
longi. 


Q unique cleric is vf-uiaitilms cum amhaciatoiiUis Regis 

Made pro venturis comm de consulmHi ?] do no d" xxv ulnas paimi scarteti. 
mine Regitie, videlicet, [ruilibct] cornin v uliias paimi r ulnas panui viddis longi. 
scartrti ct V utrias pnnni viridis longi. erga dictum 
viagium. 


Decern vaietiis vemcntlbus de dfctfs [artibuscum attllto- 
craioribus Regis [Dade] pro vesttim corum tie ctmsfirmli fj 
ilimci dicle dgtnine Regine, videlicet, cnihhet comm iiij 
'dims jranm viridis curti et iiii ulnas paimi rubri curd, 
ergu viagium prcdictum versus partes predietas. 


j pan mini xvij lituas pan.ro rubri 
curt], 

I pajunim xyy idnas patini viridis 
curti. 


Plrfito Johan ni Dan ac] ij dorsoria emu diudms cduriy et\ 
CUffibls de caole bln faciendn consuendii et ligandu cum 1 
nibant fili gt£ossi ?] et pendemta cum cordk tili gr[ossi ?] ct 
garni sand a cum arm I is dc cupro. pro pilis robin et teciis 
rioinine kegiue. erga transttum predictum versus partes l 
p red I etas 


x pccias f!e corde [sir] blu. 
v lb. mhant lili, 
ix lb. corde fill, 
ex! anuJus de cupro, 


Eidcm ad duo travefsyn do tar tar in blu et allio fatienda 
et iigamla curn riibant serici et gamita cum anulis dc 
cupro, pro magna camera domine Regjnt. ci alia pro 
media camera dicte domine. erga transitum predict um 
versus partes predict as. 


I ix pecias tamritu 
vilj uncia> rubafit strici. 
ex.x amiius tk cupro, 


Ridnii ad miitm dragg de Tustiauo ulbo ox utrarpie purlc 
r.icivudtini et sufTarcittatum cum Sana, ordinatum lacutm 
et Gottsutum pro navi domine Regiue. 


xlviij uiims fusLiiiiii albi. 
vj [«:tras lime. 


Eidem ad coopericttdum ij materacia dt cardc tmpio dtM 

‘1 lioma Ndlton ct coo^rtn e>. turn [siru* cum tar tart n et 1^! P^ ci;ili ^* L tartann. 

bolt cram ex altem pro lecto tliuniue Rcgine. j U pcciau bokeram. 


fo, 5. 

Uidcm ad duo par limhia minum de leUi de Reyns fkeieuda 
cQftlinefltcs in fcmgitbdme v ulmui ct iiij tebs in btitudine. 
pro Iceto domine Kcginc vi^a tnmsitiim prodictuin. 


iiij 1 * ulnns tele lini de R-yns. 
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Eidem ad Hi] liatliiamina tdc dc Reyna fewienda, videlicet, 
ntroquc limhiamm* 1 comments iij diias di. in lougiLudiiie 
et iij letas in intitmliue, oixltnata pro capite iedi do mine 
Reginc erga dictum viagium, 


\lii til lias tele dr RtJ ns 


Li idem ad unum [>ir limhiarmimm faciendum dr tela 
Champaign' rirntmens in longitudine v ulnas et iiij Idas 
in latitudine, ordinate m et factum pro feeto domme 
Reg i ne erga traositum predictum. 


xl ulnas tele de Champaign. 


Eidem ad vj pail Jett de canabo inde fact ' quotibfet pail lee l J 

continente in se xtj uWs canabi ordinal' pro lecto navi [ lxxij ulnas cannbi 

domme Regine* J 


iiidein ad coopericudum j x Lirnjm et wdt rl garni. aisdurn ■ 
in diversis partibus turn infra quam extra per hail I et alibi 
prom ncccsse fuerii, videlicet, ij cooper tori a de pan no 
searlett et ij coopertorb dr panno nibru Jiniaia cum 
Westval) el canalm cenito pro salvo custodi endo tempore 
pluvie, et ij coojiertoria dc parmo aiburco de Cypro 
iiniata cum Imkcratn, garnita cum rubnnt et freng send, 
et dictus curms et wfaftrle garni tus infra, cum panuo 
adiiureo, clavsbus de cupfo deaiireo, coreo rubro, mbant 
anrei de V erase, et laqueis send puuctatis de roo[?] t Stull" 
cum lana, ordinutus, factus et consutus infra Gurderobnm 
domine Rcgme erga tnvnsitum predict urn. 

Etdem ad ij cabaign facieiula infra navcm domine, vide¬ 
licet. j cabaign suliMs le Iiachci et j supra, de cauabo 
cerato ct Iiniata infra caoabum cum worsteds rubrt> ctad 
pendenda supra capud dicte domine Regine cum pan no 
adaureo de Cypro et ad j atiud cabaign de worsteds pro 
domiccllis Regme prcdicie orilinatum et factum infra 
Garderobam dicta domine* 


xiij ill nos pa tun scarlet!. 
i piinmim i idnam panni rubn curti. 
vij pannos adaurcoa de Cypro. 
cl ulnas rubattt nitrei tie Venise. 
iij lb, iiij uric. .Ij. freug serici. 

■ j lb iiij rnic. niLiant serici. 
vj pecins hokeram, 
xlix utnas di. WestfalL 
CKixi] uliias csmabl per c Mn * de V 1 * 
et ulna m do iiij ,Jt quart 1 ', 
v pciras lane. 


j pannum adaiirtum de Cypro. 
j iKinrmm adaureum Racamac. 
ij lectos de worstede minoris assise, 
xiij pecias de vrOTS t Ctte in rotulis. 

I ex Iij ulnas canabi. 


fo. 5 d 

I: idem ad omnia robas et garni amenta predicta pro cadera 1 

domina consuerida cum fdi> et serico et ganiisaatla cum xvtij laqueds scrici. 

sindonc tmarin nibm aureo cl serico ac emta cum | j pccipjn sindonis dr Tripoli [?] 

canddarum Cera, similiter pro stuftWa Iwtonim, dor^orb iiij H>. viij unc. di. serict. 


costeria el tnpeta cum corda et rubant fili gr[ossi 51 j et 
caaabo lacieiuia in Gardurobam prcdictaan, ml hulienda iu 
stauru infra privatam Gardtrobam .id espendenda cum 
UL-ctisse fncrit. 


vij uric. mbsnL senr.i. 
xv lb. viij i.ine. tili. 
viij lb, corcle flit gr(ossi ?] 


Eidcm ad itheranda in cumenim domine Reglm; ad 
expendenda cum neccsst- fuerit in usum ejusdqn dotnlnc, 
tarn pro coqjorc [m\ sc, tcmpiorc] quo fuit in Anglia quam 
in partibus Uaete 


M 1 |icrl. 

x vj imc.dLSpattgi le a rgv tuo duaurato, 
v clmpcll, sdiupltrU ile sertci). 
iij lissut do serico. 
viij vihm tdi: de Reyns, 
xviij iiInas iij quart tek du Chum- 
j pdgp. 
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v ulnan j quart- tele litii BmbiUiC ; iiij outrun standard ligntn cum fcrro; ij parcolTmm tuissi* 
I'ilc-i f-v/V] ; viij aati'w ad pannos; ij mantreti do cnreo; i dug He corco; etc crocket tco do fcrro; 
Cc hokes de ferr..; j maiteUnm He form: j coishovd! He fcrro; i patdlam dt feme, j ifc Term 
rallied rum plicabilem: j [Jcivem de tatan ■ j etmafour de cupro; *lij put tiotalariui*!; iij pur 
boteux; iiij par punecon; iiij materada. 


fo, 6, 

Eidem ad facturnm minis iceti de pauno adaurco de 
Cypro campo rubru ct nigrd operate com floribusearduttm, 
continent is j eoopertorium. j tester cum cdura Integra 
liniata cum bokeram blu ct ligata cum rabarit flit, volanc 
g^itita mm freng scrici, vj quissin He eodem psmio 
limatn. cum fiisttiiiio albo cx bokeram, gandra tL Jigata 
cum rubaiu ei bourn de serico, iij curunas de tartar in 
nihro qiirjJibct contiiieme iij nlnns di, in kmgitiuHue ct 
iij Idas In lat’itudiup, ligntas cum rubant mtIci ct garnitus ' 
tiim aiuilis He cupro, ij fust-iamK utroque continents v 
nliras in lotigiiudine et vj tel as in latitudiue. i cavenac He 
cauie bin coittinentern iiij ulnas in kmgkiidiiic ct vj telas 
iu lutitudme, viij costerui et v tapetes de worsteds et pro 
eisdetn costertis et tape 1 , is ligandis cum rutant filigr[ossi ?] 
ac pro du:t(i lecto [jcntleildo ct exteiidcn'do cum corda tili, ft 
saccos ad pannitm pro dicto lecto imponendo ad cariandttm 1 
cum Horn inn Regina versus panes predictas. 


i\ pan nos admirer** d- Cypro. 
iiij pecias tartarin nibri. 
ij pecias bnkoram blu. 
ij pecias fustian! albi. 
viij costerial . . 
y bqxte, ) "' OTSltd& 
i peciam ix ulnas carHe, 
ij lb. tx tine, iij quart, ffeng seriei 
j lb nibant: serici. 

viij mic. boton cum Ussdl d<- scrico. 
’• i lb. nibant flH grfoss: ?1 
viij Hi, cord- tili grfo-si ?J. 
cc aniiJos de cupro, 
ij saceosad panimm. 
vj quissin de corco. 


Ibidem ad cooperiemlos vj qttissm dr- coreo cooperies 
patuii adaurei de Cypro, limatos cum bukeraut blu sndc 
ij quissin lung! c-t iiij curti, lignum emu mham serlci ordj- 
iiittos ut fact os pro eitrrn et wberle domine Reginc erga 
viagium sum it versus partes pro die ms. 


ii pnnos aditureos tie Cypro. 

i j peeias Uikt-ntm. 

xi j unci as rubam sericL 

viij 11 lie ins j quart' boton cum tassrH! 

tic serico. 

vj qujsaiu de corco. 


Eidem ad iij curtinas de tartar!n rnbro facieiidas ct . 

Uganda* cum nibant scrid ct garnitas cum anulis dc } Xl f ,ec * as ^rtari’n. 
cupro, pro uno k-cto de stauro domine Regim: erga ”M uncias nibtmt serici, 
iransitum predkttrm. Islx anubs tie ctipn>. 


i-lidem ad unurn travusyn dc tartarin blu ct a!bo jjalc . . 

Aidendum ct lignriHum cum rubant serico ct gamisandi.im jj[,i facias tarturiii. 
cum miulis de cupro, pm capella domine Kcgiue trra !i J nibant scrici, 

transiutm pfedictum. | arrnlos de cupro. 


fo, 6 1& 

I etro Swan, brodatori, ad broudaturam manieanim ct 
couare UfliUfl gouni de velvett rnbro. opemti in bmiuJaria 
cum perils, auro de Cyjiro r-t iserico, ail modum tiuius 
nibant rirca muiiicas r-t collarsiTTi dicti gouni, pro Regina 
erga viagimn sumo venms [Ktrtes predictas. 


ij ill nas syndonis. 
jj[ulnas tele Nut lira bam', 
iiij lb, di. auri de C_\pro. 
iij undas anri soJdati, 

M'cocbrvlij fierias; xx unclas per- 
/ larum. 
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Joiumii Drayton, Mvllloiiariu. ad umm |>avillanuin,«![?!, ;j „| n3s wonsBsl in mtll | is . 

-lo rartie rt Westfall Faacmlum rt ccmsuenthirii, pro tiayr x jj pecia^ yi ulnas cartle. 
efomine Revise vocate 4 Espirit, orttfnatum rt jmxi xV jjj u j |Uls Westfali. 

factum per dictum Jnhamiem Drayton crga viagtum dicte ) iij lu ftli diversomm cotorum. 
Regine versus panes predictas. 

Eidem ad unum ptujmittt tie patino adaureo de Cypro. j 

voeaio panne distal, faciendum et liman dum cum Dike ram ii j pan nos adiiureos de Cypro, 
et ganusaudum cum frengis serici, ordinatum ad penden- viij undns freng stria, 
dnm supra capud doming Refine sedentis in rnens:i ergn | in pccias bokenun, 
t ran si turn predictum. 


Eidem ad unum Hath!amen tele lini RralxuU faciendum, 
comment iij nlnas di. in longitmliiie et iij tclas in lari' 
tinline, ordinatum pro robis et gmnttamentfe Regina 
invnlvendis ad portanda in CUmeram erga transition 
predictum. 


x ulnas di. tele lini Brabant. 


Eidem pro oblations facta apud Lynden in Dacia in 
diebus soleuipukatls nuptinrmn (t raronnciunis dicte 
ilomint Rcgine. 


ij pan nos adaurcos de Cypro, 
ij pannes adatireos Racamui. 


Eidem ad cooperiendos vj quissin veteres cooperies de | 

novo cum satyn bIu T pro uno lee to de jxuino serico bln et j jieciam salyn bln. 

albo, pro Regina erga viagium predictum, j 


Eidem ad unnm par de fustian 1 factum pro nno lecto de i 

panno serici blu, utroque contineme v ulnas in longirudirce ;; {■.)<>;.*„; a |y 

et vj tolas in latuudiuc, ordinatum ct factum erga viagium l 

predictum. > 


fo. 7, 

Johanni Dewe. militi, Magistro Curie Regis, Andberno, 

Freposito Bergen si, An dree, Freposito Upsalensi, et Retro 
Luk’, ArchiUtacono Roskildeusi, otliciariis Regis Dade 
ordmatis ad recipient!* ad usum iktotine Regine robas viij sell as cum hemtedo deaiireso. 
lottos, scllas, frena. et alia homed* dicte domino Refine viij Irena. 

Dade, nlie domini nostri Regis, per indenturam inter 
ipsoa et Ricardum Clifford, clericum. CuStodem Garderobe 
dicte dozniue Regine, factam. 


Scarlett—xix pannos xj nlnas di. 

Colorfnri ?] long!—xxix pun nos ix ulnas di. El remanent j pannus xx nine, qtii vendentur super 
compotum, ulna per medium ad vr., pro sij/f, xr. 

Russett longi—vjj ulnas. 
lilankett long*—) |*aimum. 

Coloifati ?1 curit—xx pamtos xilij ulnas di. Et remanent i pjanftbs iii; nine, utii vendentur suorr 

L ‘ m I P | Tr J I iii P ■■ f ■ J " 

compotum, ulna per medium ad ijr, viijr/,, j>ru Ixxmyr. vip 
IllankeU curti“i pannum iij ulnas iij quart. 

Minever pur.—Dccvii tymbres xx ventres. 
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\fioevf-r gr{b ?]—ivu lymbn s wij ventres, 

Tories tin grys — xrk tymhrcs. 

Rost" dt crmyns—XJtiiij rymbrcs x best. 

Velvctt—viij pedas iii ulnas, 

Raimi adaurci tie Cypro—xxxix panuuo. 

Mauni adaurei Uacamat—iij [pan nos], 

Saiyn — j pcdam, 

Smyn operati cum vdvett—iiij i^ctas. 

Attaby npemti cum auro—ij paimOS. 

Tamryn — xxviij pccbs. 

Sind on is do Tripoli— i pedant ij ulnas. 

Fustiani — V pedas xviij ulnas. 

I’t'rli:, —M 1 M 1 ceclxviii purlas x.x iiucias. 

Anri de Cipro—iiij lb. di. 

Anri soldati iij uncbs. 

Knbunt aurei dc Veil is — d ulnas. 

Sftrici -Uij lb. viij unebs di. 

RubaiU srrici — iiij Ik vj. undas. 

I'reog serid—vj lb. vj imc. j quart 
Liqiiiromm [?] srriei — xvjij. 

Tussat’ send — iij. 

Mo tons cum tassel! is de serico—j Ik j quart, utiius tincie, 

Clmppdett dc serico — v. 


tie worsted e 


To. -<f, 

Bokerstni -*xv pedas. 

Cante — xxiiii iicrias. 

Lccti de minori assisa -ij ]e<ti 
Costeria.—viij 

Ta petes— v , 

In roluiis xiij [*cias ij ulnas ' 

Reyns —exxx ulnas. 

Champagne — lxxx ulnas iij quart, 
i’cle lini Brabant’ — xvijj ubuis iij quart. 
West vail — cxlvij ulnas di, 

Cauabis — cccxlvj ulnas j quart 
Ilium —xviij lb. viij uncias. 

Rubant fill — -xj lb, 

Co ole fili—xxv Ik 
Matcrasse — iiij. 

Lanuin xj petr. 

Coffrc standardr ligato cum lotTo—iiij, 
Coif re truss,! biles -ij par, 

Qui shins de corw — xij» 

Saccos ad pannum—x. 

Mantica de coreo—ij. 

Uagges do coreo — j. 

Crochettes de ferro— occ. 

I jukes tie ferro — cc, 

Ma riel turn de fem>—j. 
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Ccdshovell de ferro—j. 

Patella tie frrro—j. 

Cathedra de fi-rro pJi da till's—j. 

Pelvis »lt- laton—j. 

Chau four tie cupro—i. 

Sotubies—jciij par* 

IWiLeux—iiij par, 

Piuceon—iiij par. 

Aituli tie cupro—Dc. 

Spang tie argcnto dcaureo — xvi unci ns di. 

Mantel la hibcma—ij. 


Exchequer K. R„ Wardrobe, Ble, 4os r no, t»; a file of document*. 

1. July 15. 7 Hen. IV. 1406. — Henry IV 10 [William Loveny], treasurer assigned for' nostre 
i resell ere et ttesamee fdh- Pkeftppe. Roy tie do Denmark et tie Swece \ We have assigned 
our cousin Richard Dett$rwyk' to accompany our said ..laughter to the said kingdoms, for 
the accomplishment of the marriage, at daily wages of g mark* for «»ne ■ [trarter of ,i year. 

July '7- 7 Hen. IV.—Receipt by Monsieur Richard ‘Deuerwyk’, brother to tlic Duke 
1 Deucrwyk *. from William Loveny, treasurer for 1 ma dame Philippe. Roync de Danmark 
et de Swecefor his wages for one quarter, vi;. /303 Os. Sj. 

_a iw n 

3. t iilv ii 7 lieu. IV.—Henry IV to William Loveny, treasurer, etc. Warrant to pay 
Henry [Ho wot!, bishop of Hath and Wells, assigned to accompany our daughter, etc, 

wages of 5 marks a day for one quarter of a year, 

• -. - - m JR JjB 

4. July 26. 7 Hen. IV.- Receipt by Henry, bishop of Bath and Wells, for ,£303 6*. Erf, 

5. July 15. 7 lieu, IV,- Henry IV to William Loveny, treasurer, etc. Warrant to pay 
I icon. Lord Lescrop of Masham, assigned to accompany, etc., wages of 401. a day for one 
quarter of a year. 

0, July 20, 7 Hen. IV.—Receipt by Lord Lescrop for £ 1 62. 

7. Aug. tO. 7 Hen. IV.— Henry IV to William Loveny, treasurer, etc. Warrant to pay to 
Piers de Buktcm and John do Button, his son. chivalers, jfiqo for their wages and reward 
for going in the company of our daughter to Denmark. 

8. Aug. 21, 7 Hen. IV.— Receipt by Monsieur Piers dc Bukton. steward of die household 
[fosittfl assigned for die queen of Denmark anJ Swece, for / too. 

9. July at, 7 Hen. IV. — Henry IV to William Loveny. treasurer, etc. Warrant to pay to 
Walter H tinge rford, chivaler, sheriff of Wilts, chamberlain of our said daughter too marks 
for his wages and reward for accompanying, etc. 

July to. 7 Hen. IV. —Receipt by Richard Clifford, * garclrober ' of the queen uf Denmark, 
for jC$j 61. 8i/, 

1 i. July 31, 7 Hem IV.—Indenture recording the delivery by William Loveny to Richard 
Clifford, 1 garderober 1 of the queen, for the voyage to Denmark of ' un lit de satyn blank 
overcs en braudarie ovec lesanuez nostre sdgnur Je Roy. con ten aunt un covertour. un tester 
oue cmier del. troys curtyns de tartarin blank bat 112 oue mesmes Ie$ annex, sys quissy us, 
sys ta piles blankis ouere en tapecerie ovec leslertres de M eo rones, un piece dVras ouerc 
VOL» LXVII. B b 
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dor quo commence Pm stgnmm dtawfovv oontenaunt iresze atinez et demy en fongure 
*ii troys autre* * t trois quarters en feeure, tin piece darras oucrc dor qne commence Cfa: Its- 
tan gs dt gmut return , con tenant tresze aunei en longure ct quaint: atmez en bnurc, et un 
piece darns otiere dor que commence tees ihrmmhhr a/ vassal, con ten ant dys a one/ en 
liusgurc et qua lie auuez ett lacurt- 

July 16, 7 Hen. IV,—Indenture between Madame de Watterton, Masstresse do Roigne 
de Danmark and Richard Clifford, clerk, *gardrober du dite Madame b RoigneClifford 
luts delivered to Lady Watterton * M 1 perles pur embraodercr et cerieine oueraigne affaire 
stir le colef et maundies dun gciift de ditc: Madame la Roigne ". 

June 12. 9 Hen. IV. 1408.- Henry IV to live treasurer and barons of die Exchequer, as 
to ihe wages of Richard Clifford, nadgaircs gartlerober de nostre iresamee fillc Philippe, 
la Royot- de Denmark, Nofwey et Sweet \ 

June 15. 8 Hen. IV 1407.- Same to same, as to Clifford’s accounts. 

July 21, 7 Hen. IV, 1406.—HenryIV’ to William Loveny, treasurer, etc. Warrant to pay 
to ' le Raronn de Wemnw-assigned to accompany ihc i.Uieen, etc,, /20 fur his wages and 
reward for one quarter of a year. 

July 56, 7 l ien. 1\ Receipt by Walter HutigrefonJ for £66 13$. 4a., for his wages and 
reward for accompanying, etc,, for one quarter of a year. 

> 7 * Ny -V 7 Hen, IV.—Receipt by Thomas Molyngton, baron of Wemme, for £20 for his 
reward for one quarter of a year. cur. 

18. July 2j t 7 Hen. IV.— Henry I\' to William Loveny, Warrant to pay to Richard Clifford, 

clerk. * gardein de b Cardembe de mesme nostre fUJe. cynqUante marcs pur cut faire 
provision de eerta.nes chose* ueccssaires pur lapparaill de nostre fdle stisdiie 1 ; also iooi. 
to mtr scrjuiuit of arms, Johan a reward for going abroad with tho Queen. 

19. July to, 7 Hen IV.—Receipt by Richard Clifford for £^ 6s. M [no details} 

20. Aug, It, 7 Hen. IV'.—Henry IV to William Loveny, Warrant to pay to Richard Clifford 
£20 in part of his wages and reward. 


12. 

14 * 

* 5 - 

16 


21. 


22, 


H:iy 12 , S Hen. IV, 1407 .—Henry [V to William Loveny. Warrant to pav to Mohan 
Eiifirton eferc do uoMre mefc. tace/ pater dys Hvres stir lamendemem et aphamillement 
« uut nid appellee f ffafygwt de quelle Johan Maihewe est meistre. ct, Ja quelle nief 
or^imez purcomJuyre icdie nostre fille a fez panes de Denmark et Swece predate 1 

July iS - Hen. IV.—Henry IV lo William Loveny. Warrant to pay U» *Katerine la 
femme de nostre trcscheret fo,a! Ghevalcr Hugh de Waicrton. Metres* a nostre dire idle 
et ,1 Dome Anne Lsste assigned to accompany, ctt.u, each ‘sessahte Jivres now and 'en 
reward **“ *** ^ quarante livres in full payment for their wages ami 

f 7 if “’ IV fccdjit by Katherine Wuterton, Meistress a la ireshonoree Dame 

f ° r /,0 °- in m f0r h “ «*“ Md “*“* «*• S 

H & / v 4o7 R fs: n ’: y ,ssf A " n ° Usie fnt ,ike ^ 4a Datcd »* 

25- January 25,9 Hen. IV, 1407^-Henry IV to -, Warrant to pay to Anne de Lisle 

pur 1®wsaffsd<je| ce tde ses gem^r vananude BamWgh tanque a nostre 
x f ' Lo[UjrCi l )U,s Ioi,jr amVa dle en Engleterre venantg de les parties de uLimark 
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26. Augusts, 7 Hen. IV.—Henry IV to William I^vcney, treasurer or Philippa, queen of 
Denmark. Warrant to deliver tp the Queen or to such jierson as slit shall assign certain 
articles lately delivered to him by Thomas Nevilt, Sire de Fournivall, treasurer of England, 
namely:—ij chandeliers. 1 pas bred susorrez, pois ii lb. xj unc. de pois dc troie. Item, 
j peirc cruettes. j sonette d’argem Its parcelies euorrez, pois ix unc. i 4' Je mesme le pois. 
Item, ij salers dargent et enurrez pois iij lb. ij imc. di. >lc dit pois, Item, ij salers d’argem 
covered 4loant les parcelk i 5 enorrcz, xij qtnllers blanc d'argent, pois iij 1 U vij unc. j q r de 
intis de troie. Item, j pot dargent susarpez, pois iiij lb, x mtc. de pois de troie. Item, tin 
autre pot durgent susorrez, pois viij lb, V line, dc mesme le pois. Item, ij pottes d'argent 
blanc. pois vj lb. j unc. de mesme le pois. Item, j tianap susorrez covered ouc les armes 
d*EngIeterre ovesquej bordure, pois ij lb. j unc. «t di. de mesme le pois. Item, j hanap 
siisorrez pounsez one j egle, pois j lb. et di. de puis de troie. Item, xij hanaps dargem. 
pois viij lb. di unc. de pois ilc troie. Item, ij quiJIers susorrez, pois iij unc. di. et di. q l 
de mesme le pok Item, xij csqudlfcs d'aigtmt, pois xviij !b, j unc. et di. de pois de troie. 
Item, xij esq (idles d’argent, pois xviij lb, ii unc. et di. dc mesme le puis. Item, xij 
esquellcs d'argent, puis xv 1b, ij unc. de mesnu- lo pois. hem. xij esquelles d argent, pois 
xv lb viij unc. dc mesme puis. Item, iiij ch^rgeours d’argem, pois xij lb. ij imc. et di. 
Item, ftxitijb queers d'argem. jiois xii JL v unc. de pois de troie, Item j spicepbte 
susorrez. pois iij lb. vij unc. de mesme pois. Item, ij spicephtes d'argem pared I cnorrez, 
pois iiij lb. v unc. de dit pois, Item, ij chandeliers susorrez, pois itj lb, i unc. iij q‘ dc 
pois de troie. Item, ij chandeliers d'argent parcel I tmorrez, pois iij lb. j imc. ile dit put& 
Item, i pcire bacytis covcrez susorrez. puis x lb viij unc. de pois dc troie. Item, j pcire 
bacyits covert? Ics parcelled susorrez, fxiis ix lb. ix unc, de mesme k pois. Item, j junfe 
bacyns parcel!es enorre/. one ij evfttm d’argent, pois xij lb. iiij unc, et di. de pois de troie, 

27. Fragment; illegible. 

zi>. January |K [4 S Hen. ! V, 1400-7}-’—-Appointment of William Loveny to sell all remaining 
victuals, etc. /« bad (cmitivm ; parity it tig tbit, 

29. August 2. 7 Hen. IV.—Indenture between William Loveny and Thomas Nevill, Lord 
de Fournyvall; a receipt by Loveny for the articles mentioned iti no, 26 

50. July [? 22} 7 lien. IV.--Appointment of Ralph Rnmesey [? to do what], Redies that 
Loveny was charged to see to the safe conduct of Philippa, her lords, ladies, knights, 
esquires, grooms and others, to the parts of Dacia, and for the return of the 

lords, etc. In bad {audition, 

31, July 22, 7 Hen, IV.—Appointment of William Loveuey as treasurer of Otieeti Philippa, 
for her voyage, etc. 

32, February 14, 10 Hen. fV, 1408-9.—Henry [V to William Lovency- We have of Opr 
special grace granted to Philip Gy]det. John Wartpn and Thomas Mid.l* lhatn. who attend, d 
Queen Philippa to Denmark, ’deux tonne n In et un pip de vyrt ct rynqiie ba relies de beer 
de la remcnniit de , . .. „ qtieiles ordennez pur mesme nostro filJc person aler a les parties 
susdires V 

33, November 2 , S Hen. 1 V r . 1406.—Prose Its iudentuta facta apud L linden in Dacia svcnittlo 
die Novembris. anno regni Regis Anglic LK nrici ipiartt post Cunqm slum octavo, tesutnr 
qusxl Johannes Dwe, miles, Magbicr Curie Regine Dade, Swede et Xorwngir. Audberruifi, 
Prepositus Bergensis, Andreas, Prcpositus Upsalensis, Petnis Litkkc, Archediacoims 
Roskildeosis, reccpcrunt de Willdmo Lovency. Tbsaurario excelIcmissinie doiutne, 
Domine Phtlip].f. Regiiie Dade, Swede et Norwagie, jucilia, vasa aigistiea, et alia 
diversa omamenta subscript,*. 
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Prime mien i. j par cha ridden; d'argent suisorrez. 
Fur ta j paxbrecic d’argent suisorrez. 

Chapell j (jar cnieues d'argent. 

, j sonette d’argent. 


Ij safers coverez d argent suisarrez. 

Pur la ij salens covered (j argent parodies suisorrez. 
Panetre ij quiltcrs d’argent suisorrez. 

. xij (|iiil'ers d'argent. 


P*ir le 
Iliitilltrie 


r ij pottez dargein suisorrez, 
ij pOUez ifargem plein. 
j lianap dor pi c m. 
j hanap haute dor ptmsone. 


, j hanap de k-ritl garmcez d'or et j ewar de mesme la suyte. 
j ha nap covers d’argent si i iso re. s el ouere on lez arr 


bordure. 


armes dengfetern* cues jue line 


j hanap couere tPargent smsorrez. 
xij ha naps d’argent. 
iiij hanaps d’argent. 


Pur le 
Sqitilleric 


xij esquillez d'argent. 
xij esquillez dargent. 
xij esq ni Ih-/ d'argznl. 
xij Csquilhst d’aigent 
iiij chaijtbms dargeitL 
xxiiij sancerrs d’argent. 


Pur lc f 

Spicerie 

el 

Cliamxlcr , 


j sjnceplate d'argent suisorrer, 
ij spiceplaiez d’argjent parcdles suisorrez. 
ij ckaimdctcrs d'argent suisorrez. 
ij chaun deters d 1 argent parceites suisorrez. 


Pur 

I ea warm 


j par bacyns dargent suisorrez et chiiccz. 
j par bacyns d’argent sivisorrcz- 
j par bacyns d’argent. 
ij bacyns d argent one ij eawars d’argent. 
ij Imcyrts d’urgent rontfez. 


Pur 

raumerie 


| j almonstlissH d’argent suiMrnrcz enguys tl'tine nief, 


j front, i cnntrcfrrmt. j (Kir ridds. i pamre i wipe, ij antics, ij amites, ij fa nous, ij stoles, 
i chestbfe, ij tunicles, j touall. j drap purl * k'Ltrun, j corpora* dcins tine cas, j chalys, 
ij cruet tes d'argent, j supcra!tar et j pewc. 
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IX *—On the Dorter Range at t Foreester Priory. 
By Haroli> Braksfeak, Esq„ F.S.- 4 , 


Read 17th February rot 6. 


From the earliest times every monastery hail buildings tor different purposes 
used regularly by the inmates. The chief of these in the course of time and 
with the experience of use came to be systematically placed with, respect to one 
another, and the plan of a square court surrounded by the chief buildings of the 
convent quick!)* became general. 

At the Conquest the Benedictines had a regular plan for their monasteries. 
The church was on the north or south side of the court or cloister as necessitated 
by the lie of the ground for drainage purposes; the parlour, chapter-house, and 
warming-house were on the east side, with the dorter over the latter; the frater 
was on the opposite side to the church; and the west side was sometimes occupied 
by guest-houses. The infirmary, like a great church, was usually to the east. 

There were, however, except ions to this arrangement caused by the exigencies 
of the site; and the monastery of Worcester, with the church and other build- 
ings placed on high ground east of the river, is one of the most noticeable. 
The parlour is in its normal position next the transept of the church ; but the 
chapter-house is circular and occupies the rest of the east side of the cloister. 
The frater is in its usual position opposite the church, but the west side of the 
cloister is without parallel Next the south bide of the nave is a passage which 
led to the infirmary, and nearly the whole of the rest of tiffs side of the cloister 
was occupied by the end of the great dorter, which ran westward towards the 
river. There was a further block of buildings at its west end, right up to the 
river bank, containing the reredorter and part of the infirmary. 

This great dorter was one of the first buildings to be erected after the western 
part of the church had been completed by Wulstaa Except in its position, 
it was very like that at Christ Church, Canterbury, having two parallel roofs and 
being raised upon a subvault The subvault measured 123 ft in length by 03 ft. 
in width, and of it remain, besides the east wall which forms the west bide of the 
cloister, a portion of the north wall, with a fragment of the south, and the whole 
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of the west, but this latter has been so much patched at different times as to 
show little or none of its original surface, 1 

Erom these fragments the nature of the subvault may be traced. It was 
divided by a wall 5 ft. thick which was pierced with arches, and each half so 
formed was divided into two alleys of eight bavs, 1'hc bays were marked on 
the side and end walls by shallow pilaster strips having a chamfered abacus at 
the springing but without any pimth. These strips carried the cross-arches of 
the vault, and a small square member in their angles took the springer of the 
vault itself, which was unribbed, The centre columns were probably similar to 
those in the crypt of the cathedral. 

I he floor oi the subvault was at one level throughout, which was 9 It. below 
the present level of the cloister* 

The original entrance seems to have been in the sixth bay of the cloister, 
an (i was altere d i n t he t h i rtce n H i cc n t u ry t o t lie I ow scm i drc ular arc h ed < 100 rway 
which still remains. The use of the subvault will be considered later. 

Of the original dorter nothing remains but the east wall to some 6 ft. above 
the floor and the blocked entrance archway from the cloister. This centres with 
the middle of the northern division of the subvaull, in order that the steps may 
have room to rise within the pocket of the vault. Towards the cloister this 
entrance has two members, a square and a circular one, of which the latter is 
-Lipported on jamb shafts, with cushion capitals and moulded bases. The arch 
is 6 ft. wide, with the springing 11 1 ft, above the Hoar, and the reason of these 
tall proportions was to dear the rising steps up to the dorter level. There is no 
rebate for a door, and the lines of the arch on either side of the wall correspond 
With each other. 

There is nothing to show whether the wall separating the two halves of the 
dorter was solid or pierced by openings. 

The outer walls of the dorter range are faced inside and out with alternat¬ 
ing wide and narrow courses, which show very dearly in the remaining walk 
ol the suh\ auk on the north side, in the cloister, and externally at the west end. 

The Worcester annalist says (under the year 1302): 

Secundo idus lulii tnagna pars mens in dormitorio nostro tjua* multo tempore 

ruinam minabatur nostrum negligcntiam manifesto, 1 

As shown by the remains of the subvault, the main walls of that building 
were not i nterfered with, though the vaulting at the south-west angle was possibly 
destroyed, but the fall was otherwise restricted to the- dorter itself and was doubt¬ 
less exaggerated. Whatever damage was done was patched up temporarily, as 

1 li« Canterbury subvault was 140 ft, by ft., and was placed north and south in Lite normal 
position adjoining the oast side of the cloister. 

: Am&dtt <k tVtgvnim (Rolls Series, 36. vol tv. 552b 
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otherwise it is difficult to understand the rebuilding which occurred in 1375-7, 
when it is recorded 

post festatti Epiphanie inceptum estopus novi dormitorii per thurem Rieardum Wen- 
loeke celJerarium red ittudupus nmuhwadimplevirtcomentus interim in camera Regis 
sub et supra cubavit. 1 

Two years later (1377) 

tnciise Augusti novum dormitorium cum Icctis_sub t'ratre WjUelmo Power 

cdlerario consummatum et circa tatum Nativitafisbcate Virginis ccmventus in eocepit 
dorm ire. 1 

The new dorter was bui^t on the old subvault, and so was externally the same 
size as the original, but the side walls were thinner. Little of this building 
remainsexcept the portion of the north wall forming the south side of the infirmary 
passage. In the north-east angle is a carved corbel to carry the roof principal 
and there are three others, but with their projecting parts chopped off. 

The dorter roof was still of two divisions, supported down the middle on 
nine great stone pillars, corresponding with the sev en detached pillars of the 
sub vault and the two responds. The roofs were covered with lead. The end 
gables, save the western of the northern half, would each have large windows 
to light the two divisions* 

[he original entrance was reduced in size by the insertion of a fourteen tred 
arched doorway of the date of the rebuilding, which seems to have formed the 
access to the dorter for some time. As there is a rebate for a door on the west 
side, there must have been a landing before the dorter steps began to ascend, 
which would prevent the steps living contained, as hitherto, in the pocket of 
the vault. 

In the east wall of the dorter* next the north angle, is a small moulded door¬ 
way that ted to a vice, contained in the thickness of the wall, which ascended to 
a room over the infirmary passage. This room was added in the fourteenth 
century but has been destroyed. Only the springers of the vault on the north 
side and the bottom stones of the entrance in the south-east angle remain. The 
vault was of four bays with four-centred ribs springing from a" point, precisely 
similar to those remaining in the lobby and gardrobe of the treasury, it has 
been suggested that this room was the library built in 1577, but its access through 
the dorter precludes such a surmise, and its* use was more probably for one of 
the officials. 

A monastic dorter was not arranged like a school dormitory with an un¬ 
protected row of beds on eititer side, but each monk had a separate cubicle or 
cell to himself 


1 Cathedral Library* EtMfittontm CJmnalogut t A. xii, 77. 
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In the Cistercian house ofClairvaux these were— 

faictes etc memaserie settlement, contcnaxiL, dc longueur, de sept a huict pieeb: ct, de 
Ungi:ur, sis piedz, en ttuite* Icsquellcs y a wig dial it, fl lict dess us, ung petit comptoirc 
ot uni; poiilpitrc pour cscriprc, et sent ksdietts ehambres, orn^es et accoutres de 
belles ymages en Unite et tableau scion la devotion d’ung chacun religieuk 

Item. En chacun dcs huisse d’icelles chainbres y a une fenestre a deux bareaux, 
par laquelte ung chacun religieulx, allant par les dortoirs, peull veoir son compaignon 
en sa chambre; . ... . . J 

The cubicles at Net ley and Cleeve were about 7 ft. wide and at Jervaulx 
6 ft At Durham — 

l pon the VVestsydc of the Cloyster ihcre was a fa ire large house called y Dorter 
where ally* Mounkcs and y Novices did lye, every Mouncke having a title chamber of 
wainscott verie dose sevcrall by themselves and iher wytldowes lowardes v f cloyster, 
every wyndowc servingc for one Chambre by reasonne y pal i don betwixt every 
chamber was close wainscotted one from another, and in every' of there 'wyndowes 
a deskc to support* there bookps for there studdie ; In y weste syde of y said dorter 
wasy* like chambers and in like sort placed with there wyndowes,and deskes towardes 
y fennery and y' water, the chambers beinge all well bourded under foutc. 

Also the novices had theire chambers sevcrall by himselfe not so close, nor so 
adioyningc [in the South-end of the said Doiter] to the foresaid chambers havinge eight 
chambers on either side, every novice his chamber several I by himselfe, not so close 
nor so war me as the other chambers was there was no wiudowes to give light but as 
it came in at the forcside of the said chambers, of the said novices beingc all close els 
both above and at either side. In either end of the said dorter was a 4 square stone, 
wherin was a ciosen cressetts wrought in either stone beinge ever filled anil supplied 
with the eoofce, and they needed to give light to the monkes and novices when they 
rose to theire Malleus at midnight and for their other nceessarye uses, 2 

At Worcester the cubicles would be placed dong each side wall and have 
two rows down the middle. If these were the same width as the Cistercian 
examples just quoted, there must have been two cubicles in each bay or sixty-four 
in all, but probably two half-bays were kept clear tor communication between 
the two halves of the dorter, in which case the total numl>er of cells was sixty, 
or ten cells for novices in addition to those for the fifty monks instituted by 
Wul$taiV 

A new entrance was made to the dorter in the fifteenth century, in the fifth 
bay of the cloister from the north. This is a great doorway 7* ft, wide, having 
six irregular members of which the three inner are finished by a three-centred 
arch, and the remainder are carried up straight and returned as a flat lintel, 
I here arc blank shields io the spandrels thus formed. Ihe capitals are very 

Dldrun, Atttmfr* Arthtoiogufut^^ tii, sa8. e Rth$ of Durham (Surtees Society, evLi), 85, 

1 Arriuuob^icai Jmrnai, xx, it. 
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small am) an • forced with a continuous moulding at the springing of the arch. 
This entrance occurs in the middle ot a bay of the sub vault which must have 
been destroyed for n square lobby inside the doorway. The steps to the dorter 
lew! appear to have run up northward and were lighted by two inserted loops 
in^ the fourth bay ot the Holster. Beneath these loops is a plain arched doorway 
with a two-tight window to the north covered by a construction arch on the 
west side, i'his doorway and window were apparently inserted to give access 
and light to the space under the new stairs to the dorter. 

When these alterations were made it is probable that a new flight of steps 
was put down to the subvault from the lobby inside the dorter door, and the old 
doors in the second and sixth bays of the cloister built up. 

The priory of Worcester was suppressed on the 16th of January 1540, but 
ms the change of officers between the dissolved monastery and the newly licensed 
cathedral body was one in name only, none of the monastic buildings was 
plundered and not even the dorter, which eased to be occupied,was pulled down. 

As late as 1642 repairs to the lead of the dorter were being done.* In 1649 
it was described by the Parliamentary surveyors as— 

A spacious Room or howse culled the Dormitory built with strong Walls the floor*- 
thereof being earth contains in breadth 62 foote and in length 105 foote only there is 
taken out ot one corner 1; ibote and 2 inches in breadth and 15 foote and 2"incites lit 
length which is used with the house belonging to Mary Bdlers aforesaid adjoyiiing, 
in the midst of the said Roome ,ire ggreat stone pillars extending east and west in the 
length thereof bearing uj> the Cover, The Cover of the said Dormitory is ofleud being 
in breadth 70 foote and in length 105 foote. 

Under the Dormitory there is a vault in which there is a passage to Divers 
Roomes called the Darke Alley ami some of Dwelling roomes on both sides the said 
I birke Alley, viz , Sara Drew widdow holttath there at will one habitation consisting 
1 d a haute a chamber and 2 little roomes over late Nathaniel! Marstons alias MasoiS 
on-.' of the petty Cannons. 

Richard Brown late petty Cannon holds at will 2 Iow0 Roomes and a Chamber 
over them both which said Dwellings arc on the south side <4 the Said Darke Alley 
under the said Domutaty. 

One other Roome under the said Dorm if my on the north side in the possession 
of An Old Woman called by the name of poore Anne. 

Another roome on the sathe North Side Under the said Dormitory tn the 
possession of William Marta j who holds the same at will. 

Thr Dormitory' is for no other Use but to be valued bv the Materially viz. The 
Lead ^63. The Tymbcr/7. and therefore the poore Dwellings under it not Valued, 1 

The lead and timber were removed during the Rebellion, and the dorter and 
subvault allowed to go to ruin. In 1671 the chapter ordered— 

* Cathedral Library, A. xxvi. ! In Chapter Clerk's Office, Book ./ Manors, ifyg, p. 264. 

VOL. LXVJI- C C 
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Dial the ground where the Dormitory nnd other buildings formerly stood com¬ 
monly called the dark alley be allotted for two gardens between Dr. Benson and 
Mr. Reynolds, the upper part for the said Dr. Benson and the other part for the said 
Mr* Reynolds. 1 

i he south wall of the subvnult is said to have been standing to double its 
present length as late as 1848.* 

After the destruction of the prebendal houses at tile beginning nf the last 
century the site of the dorter was thrown into the garden belonging to the house 
of the third stall, now occupied by the Rev. Canon Wilson, D,D." 

(.anon Wilson made certain excavations on the site as soon as he came to 
Worcester, but without much success, In rgiu, in consequence of a grant from 
tlie Society 61 Antiquaries, further excavations were made by the writer, which 
revealed the pilasters of the subvault against the east wall to their fall depth 
and showed clear!} how that end was originally treated At the same time the 
western part of the north wall of the subvault was traced and cleared to the 

*■*'11* ^ 

original level 

In the middle of the east end of the sub vault is a pilaster to take the end 
arch of the series down the midst of the range which divided it into two equal 
parts. The pilaster is 5 ft, wide, flanked by small square members to take the 
vault itself, and built of squared stones. 

l-^der the original dorter door is another pilaster, but only 2 ft, n in, wide, 
with similar small members in the angles, and this was to lake the narrower 
arches subdividing the northern hair of the subvault 

The northernmost bay has the angle shaft to take the vault with its chamfered 
abacus complete. The original design of the vault was intended to have the 
apex only 5] ft above the springing, but this was abandoned and the completed 
\auit, had its apex 18 in. higher ' the space between the intended line ol vault 
and that executed being filled with small stones hid aslant. 

I he vault was unribbed but had cross and longitudinal bands constructed 
in the rubble, similar to those in St Wulstan’s crvpt beneath the presbyter}'. 

On the north side of the subvnult the easternmost and half the next bay 
remain. I he peculiar deep and shallow coursing of the walling-stones shows 
clearly in these hays, as does also the alteration in the height of the vault. In 
the middle of the easternmost bay is an inserted doorway 3 ft. wide, having a seg¬ 
mental head and rebate lor a door. 1 hrough it are steps from the subvault to 
the infirmary passage, towards which it is finished by a round-arched doorway, 
in the thickness ol the wall is the beginning of a staircase ft, wide ascending 
westward, either to the dorter or to the space over the passage; but this was 
destroyed when the dorter was rebuilt in the fourteenth century, 

1 Cathct,ral Librai y- A I° 7 ‘ * Professor Willis, A,xha,ol^kal XX, 269. 
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Only 4 ft, of Lite second bay remain, and where this ceases in the infirmary 
passage is a pointed doorway which seems to liave led up by steps to the dorter 
floor Beyond this westward the subvault wall has been destroyed by modern 
casing. There i>. however, a round-headed doorway in the infirmary passage 
through which step must have led down to the sub vault in the third bay. 

The portion of the north wall of the subvault investigated in 1912 was found 
to he standing some 4* It. above the floor-level. Broken masonry marked the 
positions of the finit and second pilasters from the west. In the middle of the bay 
uncovered were the remains of the original window. 4ft in the clear, with slightly 
splayed jambs. There was an inserted fireplace on the east side of this bay. The 
footings of the wall projected internally 151 in. to take the pilaster strips. Exter¬ 
nally the wall was plain, without any signs of buttresses, and faced with fair ashlar 

There was a floor of old bricks at the or iginal level and a second and much 
later floor 3 ft. above this. 

The two western bays of the south side of the subvault remain and show a 
number of interesting features. 

The original twelfth-century pilasters, with angle members and abacus, are 
left; but everything else seems to have been renewed at the rebuilding of the 
dorter in the fourteenth century. The vault was then made with semi-octagonal 
cross and diagonal ribs, f 1 in. wide, of depressed segments. The springing stones 
of the ribs remain on the westernmost pilaster, and the toothing of the vault 
remains in the second bay and is a pointed segment Externally each bay 
was divided by buttresses 1 ft, wide, of which the toothings remain ; they were 
probably similar to that remaining complete opposite the west wall 

Both the westernmost and the next bay have two-light windows on the 
east side, but different from each other. In the former the window is of two 
cusped lights with a square head, and in the latter is a tall pointed window 
of two lights with a quartrefoil in the head. Next to this is a rough recess, which 
may be the Hue of a fireplace. 

As already stated, the west wall of the subvault remains but has been hope¬ 
lessly interfered with by modern casing. The southernmost bay has a pointed 
segmental opening, next the south wait, reaching to the under side of the vault 
through which a staircase seems to have ascended. 

Just to the north is a second doorway with a pointed head that leads to the 
buildings on the west 

The pilaster in the middle of the southern half of the subvault is marked 
by a shallow buttress against the wall. Northward of this are the remains of 
one of the original windows, of which the springer if. SI ft. above the floor and 
the sill 2I ft. The jambs are square, 4 ft. apart, and formed of squared stones; 
unfortunately, the external jambs aud arch are destroyed. 
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Farther northward the wall seems to have been rebuilt, though the middle 
row ol arches down the subvault i> indicated by brick facing; it is out of square 
with the dorter range and not parallel to the outer face of the original wall, 
The use of the dorter subvault in Benedictine houses was chiefly for the 
warming-room or common house, but at Westminster and Durham there were 
in addition the treasury and the great cellar of the buttery: therefore at Worcester, 
with a much larger subvault, it is unlikely that the common house occupied the 
whole area. The treasury was elsewhere, so that could not have helped to 
occupy the space, and the subprior's lodging coming between the buttery and 
dorter prevented the great cellar being in this position. The infirmary being 
always small, it is probable that a great part of the subvault was used in con¬ 
nexion with that establishment 

I he comm on-house would occupy the five eastern bays of the southern 
division, and was entered by the Little round-headed doorway in die sixth bay of 
the cloister and lighted on the south side beyond the subprior s house. 

At Durham 

was y* comm one house and a Maister therof the house being to this end, to have a 
fere keapt in yt all wyliter lor y Mounekcs to came and wanne them at, being allowed 
no fyre but that onely. Except y Masters and officers of y house who had there 
several I tyres, I her was belonging to y common house a gardingand a bowlingc 
allic on \ Biicke side of v* said house towardes y water lor the Nouycus Sunk 
tymes to retreat theme selves when they had remedy ot there Master he standing 
by to se ther good order, 1 

At Worcester, Lhe level piece of garden southward of the dorter probably 
marks the position of the bowling alley. 

The three eastern hays of the northern division must have been mere cel¬ 
larage, owing to the absence of light, leaving tin* rest of the subvault for uses in 
connexion with the infirmary. 

With all orders towards the beginning oJ the fourteenth century the officers 
ol the monastery sought greater privacy than in earlier days and procured 
separate chambers whenever possible, and these were usually in the infirmary, 
wh ere the rules were considerably relaxed. At Westm ms ter'the infirmary hall 
was pulled down and a small cloister built in its stead surrounded by sets of 
rooms. At Worcester the dorter subvault was in the fourteenth century divided 
into chamber which have left remains in the two western bays and were actually 
occupied as dwellings at the time of the Rebellion. ' ' 

In connexion with all monastic dorters was the great reredorter or WS&& 
sartum ol the monks, but this building was placed in a variety of ways with 
respect to the dorter. Z 


1 tiihs uj Durham* iiB. 
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At Canterbury (Christ Church) awl Durham it was at right angles to the 
dorter, at Bardney il adjoined at the cast side of the south end and continued 
southward; at the (. luniac priories cl Lewes and Castle Acre it was placed 
across the end of the dorter range and connected by a bridge ; in the Cistercian 
houses of Furness, Neath, and Margam it was parallel to the dorter and reached 
therefrom by a bridge. 

I here were three distinct arrangements of these buildings: the one and 
most usual was to have the scats along one side over the drain ; the second, us 
in the lay brothers reredorter at Fountains and fervauLx, was to have the seats 
back to back down the middle of the room; and the third, as at Westminster 
and Durham, was to have the closets against each side wall. 

The reredorter was invariably on the same level as the dorter, and its sub* 
vault was used for various purposes. 

At Worcester the re redorter occupied the top floor of a three-storied build¬ 
ing running out westward in line with the northern half of the dorter. T hi s 
building i s considerably mined, but enough remains to trace its general arrange¬ 
ments. It is of two dates; the south wall and drain belong to the reredorter 
built shortly after the dorter was finished, and the rest is of the later years of 
the twelfth century. 

1 lie north wall of the original reredorter was in line with the north wall of 
the dorter, or 2 ft. to the south of the present wall, and the west end seems to 
have projected farther out into the river. There is on the south side of the 
remlortcrn two-storied aisle. 

The ground floor of the main block and the aisle is a sub vault; the first 
floor, someth, below the dorter sub vault, was, in the words of the parliamentary 
surv ey, ‘Another Darke roome at the Lower end of the Dormitory called the 
Infirmary’, 1 

The mixing up of reredorter and infirmary was by no means an uncommon 
arrangement,notably inCistercianhouses. At Funless, WaverIcy,ami Fountains 
the lay brothers' infirmary connects directly with the reredorter, and in die first 
instance the wall of the pit of the drain is the wall of the infirmary. At Jervaulx 
the sub vault of the monks’ re re dorter was the infirmary hall, and generally it 
was used for the infirmary' of the novices. In Benedictine Westminster and 
Durham the reredorter directly adjoined the infirmary*. 

A monastic infirmary was not only a hospital for the sick but a great 
establishment for housing the infirm and aged Where the infirmary is traceable 
in large Benedictine houses it is in the form of a great hall with one or two 
aisles, and had a chapel with aisles and a dumcel to the east, generally in line 
with the hall but sometimes at right angles thereto. 

1 Bool: 0/Afatiors, 264. 
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The narrowness of the site at Worcester would prevent the erection of an 
infirmary of this plan, and Durham with a similarly contracted area has no 
remains nor is there a description of this building in the Rites. 

The two stories beneath the reredo tier at Worcester were without doubt 
part of the infirmary, and a two-storied building for thi* purpose is not unknown 
h occurred both at Furness and Jcrv&uhc in the thirteenth century* but at the 
former it was afterwards made into the abbots house, and at the latter it remained 
till the suppression. There was' also a two-storied infirmary at St Agatha's, 
near Richmond, Yorks, In the ordinary type of infirmary the hall was both 
hall mid sleeping-place, but in the two-storied examples the hall seems to have 
been above and the sleeping-place below. So that in comparing the area oJ 
the Worcester infirmary with others the two 7.lories must be calculated as one, 
when it will he seen to be about the same size as those at Ely and St. Austin's, 
Canterbury'* Besides this two-storied building,iSerc was a chapel, the infirntarers 
fudging and checker, and the barbery, which were apparently on the north side 
of the reredorter. In addition there must have been an infirmary kitchen, ;l=. the 
convent kitchen was too far away to serve the double purpose, as it probably did 
at Durham, and this would be to the south of the reredorter. 

Before describing the remaining parts of the building a few facts connected 
with its history may be mentioned: 

In 1287 ‘ bed mo octavo leaf Octobris per pericutosum ignem amnta fuit 
camera juxta capellam tnHrmariae; quam.qui iterum reaedificat,hoc eyeiiiat d 
quod reaedificanfi Jericho legitur Jbsue versus finetn impreotum V 

Then in 137*1 William Power the cellarer ‘domum rasture m iufirmaria 
edificavitv 

In the statutes for the refounding of the cathedral by Henry Vi IT the 
infirmarer's lodging was allotted to the prebend of the fifth stall, and, that of the 
master of the chapel with the sites of the infirmary and infirmary chapel, was 
to lx: divided between the p re fiends of the eighth and ninth stalls.* 

In 1617 the houses of the fifth and eighth prebends fell down, and in the 
year following they were ‘to be built again as the church shall be able to bear 
the charge in the dormitory or the places adjoining thereat‘The said houses 
were to he built with a hall, parlour, kytshofl and a buttery with lower rooms 
over the same.'' 

In 1671 the chapter ordered ' I hilt the vault under the late infirmary be 
filled up or otherwise secured in such manner as workmen upon a due con¬ 
sideration of the matter shall advise, provided that if Dr. Reynohls or Dr j. -pheot, 

1 Amatrs tk IVi^ortm, 494 , » Edj&domm 

Vuknfkte Green, Ifa'rfbty t\tut .InihptiUt? I>/ r-Jti 11756), i. 131 Ilnlnitmtai* Sv it is fh.il 
(*>..v>iUk at thf prutent tune t» refer tu the erigW tlooummi. 1 CaUtoinrf Library, A.’fcwiv, as, 
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the present incumbents of the fifth and eighth prebends, shall think am pari of 
the same vault may be useful to their houses then sack part shall he left and 
appropriated thereto for their respective service '. 1 

Neither of these dignitaries stems to have required any part of it, but a 
portion of the northern end was appropriated to the house of the ninth stall. 

The house of the fifth prebend seems to have continued near its old site 
north want of the dorter at the west end of the church, fn the eighteenth 
century it is shown as a large house with a two-storied bowed end towards the 
ri ver. - ! t was destroyerI in 1851. 

The house of the eighth prebend was not an allocation of an e&isting 
building, but was apparently new built at the suppression oa tin north side ol 
the infirmary. In 1649 it was occupied by Dame Itlianor Buck and 

' consisted] ol A La by monte or Entry. A Parle r part Waiflscote eont. in breadth 
17 locite and in Length 2a foolt. A Dining roottR over it *1 the satfu- hignt^e 
Whinycole, A Kite! ten, A pantry, V Celler under the Infirmary cam. zb footu 
in breadth & 51 t'oote in length, Sis Little Cham hers, Alsou A tiLlle Culler with 
2 motnes over it. Likewise at the end of tin infirmary A \Va>i momr or passage 
hanging over the River of Seaveroe com. Westward from the Said Iufirmaiy in 
breadth 12 (bote ami in Length 26 foote within the Walls/* 

lit 1798 it was a picturesque house, partly timber, three stories high, and had 
a wing containing two rooms over the north-west corner of the reredorter. It 
was destroyed in 1843.- 

1 lit house of the ninth prebend was in 1649occupied by Mary Beliefs and 
was 'part Stone part Tyniber", 

‘and the same consisted] of A Laby rooim* or Walke cont. in breadth 9 footv and in 
Length 40 footc, A Kitchin, n little Can roomc adjoynmg, A Little T ardor. A Culler 
under the Kitchen and vaults under the Rest - f the 1 lowse lur Wood and Coal. 

A Dining Chamber cent, in breadth 15 footc and in Length 26 Ibotc, A chamber 
taken out of the Dormitory (as therein is catgresscd) omt. In breadth n i<<ite 2 inches 
and in Length 15 I'oote 2 inches, A little Stttddy by it, Sis other Little roomes or 
Chambers with A Closett, Also at the end of A Rbome called the Infirmary there are 
2 upper chambers or Roomes being part of the Infirmary and a Garrett over them 
with some other Small Celts there. All which buildings Doe stand Upon the bands >-f’ 
this River of Seavern and many of them l W Hang exceedingly weakly over the same 
River being Somewhat dangerous to Live in, There is One passage to this House 
through the Darker Alley and another through the garden on the South/ 

In 1795 it still was a picturesque group with a small oriel window over the 
river and of three stories/ I his was followed by a large Georgian house in 

1 Calhednd Lib: my, A. Isjdv, toj. 

* Valentine Grecft, fiiatmy and A*ttic(nilits of ti'ontnirr 0796). ii. jg 

* Professor Willis. Atxhaeuitigiait journal, xs. 257 

* Hook of Mamn, 262 * Jbtd„, 339 . 
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red brick of three stories with sasTi windows. This was standing in i8f*o and 
is described by Professor Willis: 

The whole house, above Us Norroan vaulting, is of comparatively modem con¬ 
struction in walls, floors and staircases, with the exception r-t its buck or north wall, 
which rises to it 5 - r< >uf. and is an auric-til wall of rtd sandstone. The turret staircase 
projects outwards from that wall and reaches the roof; it is now in the form of a 
quadrant .m<i is plastered out ode, but Air Perkins informs me Unit it is really of stone. 

This ancient Wall retains on the cast side of the turret, dose under the roof a 
plain Norman arched window walled up: and on the west side the traces of a pair of 
arches, also walled up and jwrtJy covered by * huge brick chimney-stack built against 
the ancient wait. 1 

T his house was pulled down in 1874, but certain ancient portions were left 
standing. 

The existing part of the reredortcr and infirmary may now he described in 
detail. The ground story consists of two parallel sub vaults; the northern was 
apparently (Vf> it. long by 28! H wide and the southern 67I Ft. long by 13 ft. wide at 
the west end am t 12 ft. at the east The two clmmliers art- separated by a wall 
( >ft. in thickness, and their floor was 17; ft below Lhat of the dorter subvault 
The northern subvault save for the two western bays, appears to remain 
complete, though most of it is filled with rubbish in consequence of the chapter 
order of 1671. It is five bays in length by two in width, having round columns 
down the middle with moulded capitals. The vaulting has semi-octagonal cross 
anil diagonal ribs, and rests on the walls on carved and moulded corbels, l )ne 
of the bays of the north wall must have been occupied by the entrance doorway, 
but in each of the three eastern bays are windows. These consist of pair of 
square-headed loops having pointed heads and wide splays internally, covered by 
an arch projecting 21 inches fro® the wall. These recesses are similar to the 
bed recesses in the monks’ infirmary at Furness and lhat of the lay brothers at 
Fountain^. There were probably no openings in the west end, in order hot to 
weaken llie defences towards the river, but this wall has been refaced externally. 

On the north side was a sunk area about 10 ft. wide to give light to the 
subvault but it was never open to the river; the existing wall at the west end 
has a chamfered plinth, and dates from the twelfth century. 

The north wall of the subvault is faced externally with line jointed ashlar; 
there was a pilaster buttress at the north-east angle and presumably one dividing 
each bay. 

In the first bay of the south wall is an opening ft wide, of which the east 
iamb is original, to a wall chamber 81 ft long by 5 ft. wide,® This is covered by 
a semicircular barrel vault and was probably merely constructional. 

' Professor Willis, A1 rluttafogwtt! Juumnl. juc, 30a. 

* There is now an opening 2* ft wide cut through into the southern el 1 am her 
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In the next bay air the wide splays not I leep segmental rear-arch of an 
insertsl fitK>nvav from the southern room 

The east Avail is obviously earlier than the mtmnary, being that of the 
dorter built at least seventy y W$ previously. Ei is faced with deep and 
shallow courses like the rest of the dorter range and 1ms been much injured by 
damp, i hr tbothing of the original north wall of the ren d m ter ffnhvfHlll rlentlv 
-h'>ws to the southward of the present north wall. 

I he southern subvauh. though approximately of the same length as the 
northern, is only one bay in width and has a south wall no less than 7,' ft. m 
thickness. 1 his is pierced in each bay with a wide semicircular arrh having 
a double chamfered order just within the outside face, These arches were 
originally without any windows, save pi rimps in the ammnosl bay. and the 
mi b\vault seems to have been used in the first place for the infirmary cloister. 

At the cast end is a small f our teen th-century floorway, now blocked, the use 
ol which cannot be ascertained without research. In the second bay on the 
nnnh side is the front of the doorway communicating with Uu- other subvault 
II is of two members with a pointed segmental head, and was inserted under the 
drain of the re redorter. 

Apparently in the fourteenth century the open arches were Idled with wide 
window - . u liich the supporting walls and parts of the sills have recently been 
found. 

I11 1 yia part of the vaulting of the third and fourth bays collapsed owing 
to the injurious growth of ivy, and it is gratifying to stale that this destruction 
Was immediately repaired by the dean and chapter at considerable expense. 

Ihy westernmost bay has little ancient work visible, and has been mostly 
cased with brickwork. In the thickness of the west wall is an original chamber 
5l ft long by 3! ft wide with a barrel vault which i> obviously a gardrobe. 
f his westernmost bay was probably the monastic prison, and it occupies precisely 
tin same position os that at Durham, where 'was a stfdnge presormc called y* 
Jynghou&c y» which was ordeyned Idr all such as weare greah- offenders , . 

without any company, except y master of y- fermery who did lot do\vm there 
meate thorowgh a trap Dour in a great corde" ' 

1 Iver the northern subvault was a high chamber of which little r emains 
though before 1S43, when the house of the eighth [-it bend was pulled down, its 
north wall was standing. 

This chamber was evidently ‘the dark room called the infirmary , and is 
thus described by Green: 

Two lofty walls of this building yet remain, and constitute, one of them the 
southern side of the eighth prebendal house, and the other the north side if the ninth 

1 RiitS of Ditrham, 89 
» d 
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prehcndal house. The: space now uncovered lxzhveeu these walls Was anciently a 
public room, as appears from thv stateliness of the windows, whose arches, still pre- 
served in the north wall, wen elaborately wrought. Either tlu hall -r the chapel l 
th< infirmary must have htx-n on this lower floor; and in the story abort Were the 
lodgings of the padcnisJJ 

The floor above was certainly not the lodgings of the patients, but the 
reredorter of the monks, u in. below the dorter. 

Of the south wall a length of 2t ft. remains to its full height anti dearly 
shows the arrangement of the building. Over the p-ft. wall separating the north 
and south portions of the sub vault were the outer wall of the reredorter, 3 ft. 
thick, the space for the drain, 2 ft. 2 in. wide, and the inner wall of the dram pit, 
2 l ft. thick. Over the drain were arranged the privies. 3 ft, wide with scats 
iS in, high, and divided by wooden partitions,the heads of which were 6* It above 
the floor. 

These divisions are all clearly shown by holes in the walls for the respective 
limbers. Each privy had a small round-headed window, unglazed, for light anti 
ventilation, and six of these yet remain* but there were originally twenty-three 
divisions. 

The great peculiarity' of this building at Worcester is the drain, which ts on 
a - jiiii k run. of 21% from 3 ft. above the floor of the dorter subvault down to the 
river. The drain has a semicircular channel of stone at the bottom, and is crossed 
opposite each abutment of the subvaults by inserted stone buttresses 17 in 
thick continued up to 1 lie reredorter floor and carried on little semicircular 
arches, This lying together of tile outer and inner walls of the pit of the drain 
i> unusual, and doubtless indicates that the first-floor chamber on the north side 
was vaulted, As the drain begins above the floor of the dorter sub vault it pre¬ 
cludes any possibility of an underground supply qf water, and must have been 
entirely dependent for flushing upon l he storm* wafer off the dorter and perhaps 
the rcredoitcr roofs. 

It may be interesting to compare a few of the larger of these buildings at 
Other places. AtCbristChm ch.Camcrlmry.the reredorter, called there The third 
dorter', was 140 ft. long and had originally a range of fifty-five privies over the 
drain,each division being carried by a cross-arch in stone. There were no separate 
windows to each division and there was no subvault, the space up to the floor 
level being filled in solid.* 

-At the Cluniac house of .Lewes the reredorter is 157 ft. long and had no 
less than sixty-one divisions, which were also carried on cross-arches of masonry 

\ alcntim- Green, Th l / isiurv of H'tfwetstrr t i, 88 . 

' fro lessor Wjltis, History of Christ'v Churchy Cunhrtmry f 1.869}. 8* 
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over the drain. 1 here are no separate windows to each closet, and the sub vault, 
which is very narrow, was mere cellarage/ 

At Westminster the reredortor *at the south cud of the. dorter was a large 
room 20 ft, wide and yo It. or more long. It had closets opening from it along 
each side and as it appears across the east end,'* 

At Durham the reredorter is 63 ft by 25 it, in a position exactly similar to 
that at Worcester. It was 

a fairc large house and a most decent place adinyning to the west sycl 0 f the said Dartre, 
tmvardcsy water for 3- otmanckes- and novices to resort vnto called the privies which 
was mnide with two greate pi tiers of stone LhaUlid bearc vj> the whole floorc thereof; 
and every sente and partitinn was «»f wamseott close of either sytle vene decent so 
tliat one of them could not sec one another, when they weareitt that place, there 
was as many scales of privies on cither syde as there is litlo wyddowesin y wall 
which wyndowes was to gyve Icightc to every one of the saicte* scales. 

ihr dumber over the southern subvatdt was obviously unconnected with 
the infirmary owing to the pit of the reredorter intervening, but has a fourteenth- 
century doorway from the dorter Sdbvault Originally it was little more than 
a space under the lean-to roof covering the open sub vault, but was raised a story 
probably in the thirteenth, century. 1 he chase for its pitched roof remains at 
the east end. At the north end -.j ihr east wall is a four-centred arched doorway, 
now blocked, which may have been connected by a vice with lire, in the subvauJt 
below. 

I n r he fou rtecntl 1 cent 11 r> the building was ms ed am»th< r - 1 >ry, The notch cs 
mr its inserted beams show in the wall <>f ilu ivredortvr, they were roin. thick 
and IL apart. To gain access to this added floor a square staircase was erected 
in th<- angle at the end of the dorter the tall arch already described in the dorter 
suhvault spanned the ascending steps. The lower part of the staircase was to 
take descending to flic open subvault 

Before the suppression this building was allotted to the master of the chapel 
(m.tiiisicr cafeilae), who besides having the care of the Lady chapel in the 
cathedral ms also muster Oi the song school, as fe shown by "an inventory of 
Stuff belonging to the priory* in which under 1 Maist of the CfeapeU' is: 

Iteni,'-'ii plea (bi 1 he m a niter of thechyl11 e m 0, a n d^ stnplesses flbrthe chykleme, 
a masse feockc of — with pryckcsonge, wheryii vs v and iiij parts* iiij pryckv- 
song nusee bodies of imwjut. ij bother bockes . . m with anteins, and salines yn 
hyia, iiij lyttle pryckcsonge hocks of masses, v masse bock 1:5 *>f v parts, v bucket 
will) salv L testa dies, arid scrolls belongyngc to the ij p&wper boekesyn them he the v 

* W II St.John II opt, At'cJuimtugimi Jnunml, xli, 34, 

' j r Midiklhw.Litt;, Arditifihjru, il J t »u> tt-.tl, xxjitei, 31. 

1 A'lfe oj Durban, 85. * Hark 6cq. 

[> <1 a 
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putts of other songs: a , note bockc burdvde, a pafthcment bockc of sn!rues 
burilyde, ij masses of v parts y» parchement skrowlls, a pawper bocke of iiij part', 
a paw per bockc with the vitatoris benedict’ te dcum vn prv’ckynge, ther be iij or 
iiij mttems in serowes. Item, a tape of brassi yu owr lady chapell hangyngc, iij 
coffers to put yu the stufc with loekes and keys. In the cliambrt ysa table- burde with 
ij trestylls, a henche made fast, ij formes, a Coffer, 


From the connexion between the song school and the Lady ebapd it would 
appear that the original position of that building was, as at Durham, adjoining 
the eastern part of the church, A description of the song school there, where 
there was the same number of children as at Worcester, may appropriately 
close this paper: 


There was in y Centorie garth in vnder y south end of y church ....... a song 

SChoole huvlded, for to teach vj children for to lea me to si tig t for y mayulenancu of 
gods Divine service in y abbey church, which children had there meat and there 
ilrinkc of y house coste amonge the children of thaltnarie .... and y .said schoole 

was verie lyrtdy bourded within Rownd about a marines tight about y waules and a 
Jong dcske did reache fromc one end of y* Sct'ole to thother to laic there bookes 
Upon, ;md all th< floiirc Bourded in : rider look for warn tiic*. and long formes sett fast 
in y' ground for v children u* sill on. Andy place where y master did sitt and teach 
was all dose bordede Iwth belli ndc and of either sytte for wartimes, Andy said muster 
was bound to plalc ony orgains every principal I daio, when y mrmnekes did stag! her 
high messe and hkewiscat evinsong, tnuy motmckcswhrti Uud weure at there mat tens 
and service at mydnightc, them* one of ysaid moimdt.es did [>LiiC on the orgain? 

Ihemcsclves and no other.Also y master of y* said Cliildrin had his chamber 

nygtte unto y said schoole a title distant from it where lie did live, having his incite 
and drink c in y priors hall, emonges y priors gentlemen and all Jus other necessaries 
found of y prior and of y house coste besydes, vntill such tynu- <i; y house mis 
supplest, and shortlh: after because (.her was no lechinge in that scoulc any longer, 
hut tawght in jin other place or scoulc appointed for that purpose, so that y foresald 
scoole in y Centorie garth is clenc gone to derail: anti pulled downc that one cannot 
tell almost in What place yt did stand. 1 


In conclusion, the writer wishes to tender his thanks to the Dean and 
Canons for permission to make the required excavations, and for access to all 
parts of the buildings in their charge; to Canon and Mrs. Wilson for allowing 
excavations to be made in their garden, for much sympathetic help and kind 
hospitality at all times; and to Mr. C B. Shuttle worth, the present master of 
the song school, tor much help in taking measurements and levels. 


1 Riiti 0/ Durham, 62. 
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201, 202. 

Grei.mveJI, Canon W., collection of Flint hniilemriiu, 
aS, 40. 

Grndtr, Albert, on types .vftlu Viliam*va Period, 158. 
Grey Fviars of London, water-iupply n|] 18-28, 
GrintesGrave^lNoriblk), flint impb rnents from.27-9, 
35-47, tea 

Grindsttinn, neolithic, IJaLTarxfcp i Malta ji, 143. 
Grocers' Company, [.undon, 0. 

Gntthy, G F. Bide, excavation work in Jersey, 75, 
77 * 79 «-.S 7 « 

H 

Hulistatl [Upper Austria), inventory amt chronology 
of a coUeetion of anuguities from 1 he tuirly Iran 
Age cemetery at, 145-62; Jtdee or axt, irtui, 
sockrted, 149. t5©; anklet% pcmnnular, bronac, 
T53! armlets : hollow, bronae, 152, 153; —pen- 
atimilar bronze, tga; oxe-bhidtv iron, 149, xgo; 
band, bronze, 151 ; bara^LrOnze, 154, 156; bonds: 
amber, 157; — bone, 157; - glasj, 157, 158. 

- shell, 157 ; belts, bronze, with bosses, 154 ; 
bosses, bronze, 151, 156, brawfcls, t<!o; broudnis, 
bronze. 153-5; buckrl (cist), bronze, ornamented, 
148,158, i6o, 161 , buttons, bronze, 158; cjtuldraJi, 
bronz*, 180; cdto. iron, 149, E 50; du-mology nf 
thr cemetery, 189; coffin, day, 181 . ctfvers of 
droilar, of bronze, *51, 158; crasa,b.,r-. 
of bone, WTOJWintcd, 157; tlaggt rs. iron, 148-8; 
disc. Bat, of rough reddish ware, 157; dish, 
bronze, e6o; earrings, bronn.-, 154; embpsped 
pLue of thin bronze, 158; finger-ring, bronze, 
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160; girdle-hooks, branic, 153- — iron portions 
uf, 133; g. u» swords. 147^9, ibo : gold 

object of tuikntiwri 4W, 160; handle and ck;i[M? 
of dagger, bmnze, 146-8; iny iron, 153, tulfc, 

(3\<; n.iil-ptek, 154; roil!;. 
Iimn/c, *56, palit.ivei, iivnt. (30; p-ttaumilar 
Ixntic- object. 157, pendants, lironte, 150, 151 : 
pm.^ brvmee, 154-6, 169; plates, brwite, 15**. 
156, 157; pommel of sword, ivory, 1 48-50, 
pottery, >37, 160; rings; amber, 1571 — braiuc, 
154. *56, »5«. t«a? spearhead, iron, 149, 130; 
sphere?- hr mm.-, 150, 154, -rpinrllc-wborl, gTt-y 
ware, 137; spiral tube of rliit wire, bronze, ijf 
studs, bronze, 13$; swords, iron, 147. 148 , 

— bronze, 160: toilet implements, 154 j tweezers.. 
154 ; whetstone of grey slaty stone. *57. 

Hattstatt Period chronology of tin , 15a 62. 

Hai-Snflteiii J Malta), neolithic village, ra;. 14a, i43. 

HstMarxien Neolithic Temple. Malta. 127 44 ■ nliars. 
132-4. 142 : altar-stone. 13a. 133; amphorae, 144: 
animal remains, 133, 137; apses. 12S-30, 132-^, 
i+t; areas. 130. 133; sivla, bronze, Z41 : heads, 
133. >31: beaters. 139; birds, figurines of, 137: 
bone- object** t;i 5 , J37, *38, 14 ■. M 3 : bowls, clay. 
133, *39, > 44; Bronze Age object*, >36-41; burial- 
pilin', 135, 136, oilisc Is, 141; diierary urns, 
*35^,, cistern, 134. cky objects, 133, 138-40, 
143 ; conical stones used us objects of veneration, 
142, 143; daggers, copper, 135, 141; description 
'if 1 lie building*. 130*4; discs, clay, (38; entrance, 
*33; ejcntnlioiK. 127Ml; fish vertebrae, *37; 
ilagitonesj 130; flittf Implements 133,143; levs- 
stories 133; goats, frieze of, r ^ ; grave-fiimiiure, 
135-7: grindstones, 143; human remains, 135 7. 
jstre> t 3 7, 139, 140, t.|4j knife. flint, 133, 143. 
metallic objects, 141 , misctl lanec-tre objects, 143: 
models of megalithie buildings. 142 ; necklaces, 
137: neolithic objects, (4* 4; nidus, tji 5: 
oritiuncnts. ptTSOutil, 133 7; passage^ (32 4; 
paving, >29, 130. 133. 1351 pend unts, 137, M3: 
pig. figure of, 134; pillars, 130, 134, 142; plaques, 
silver, 141; pottery, 133-3. 137-4°- '43- f ++* 
ritual vessels. 136,139, *40 ; rooms, 132-5, 14 1 : 
sculpture*, 133, 134, 137, 14*1 ! site- t' J 7’y- 

134: sketch plan oftlit temple, 130, 131 : slabs, 
-!0'm 130, 132-4, 14*. H >:ta- 

142; spirals, ornamented, 13.3, 134, 141; Btatur, 
colossal stone, 133; iLiiuettes, day* 1 jR -42; 
steps, 130, tjpt, 134 • steftt Wodt% ;V- * 39 * 
13,1, 141, 142; stone object!. M J - *33- <41-3. 
symbolical objects, 138, *4^: troughs, rtihc. M3- 
use of temple by Hronac Age people, 142; vcr? L, 
day, 133. >34 139- *4°. wriK ' 3 P' > jP-4. >3*- 
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ilnmnirr-atonM, L.i Cottc dr SL ttrdiide ljt , rs':y]. So, 
109. 

Il itupsfiir*. ■ s* Dt* til* ridge, Lfic-on-Solcht, Kelley, 
Suutlmwptun. 

Hartley, Mr., note* oil Aldgaie crypt and pump. 12 

Hayduti, f\ R_ 123. 

Henry LV. anti* of 167, r;-. 173. 185, 187, 188; 
marriage of, 163, 164. Warrant* and other docu¬ 
ments by. ffi8, 185-7, 

Henry V, contract -?t'marriage of. 163. foundation ot 
Bright ine house nf'Syon 1 Middx.*, 164. 

Heraldry; iimi> on hangings, liveries, and plate of 
Queen Philippa of Denmark, 167 *72. 173, 185, 
187, 188 Arms . I: Denmark, king of *73; 
Gloucester, Humfrcy, duke of, 172, Henry IV, 
167. 172,173,185,187, tBd Bodge of Henry IV, 

m> m I , 

Hcitfordsdim conglomerate ;mil *pi»rtzitr, 5a, 53, 55, 

fi 4. &>. 

lleit fords hire; sv IWdtnond, Caddingtrm, fiiuldr-.dm 
Row, Hitebin, Iciklcfonl, Leverslod; Grwn, 
MwJsjTitc Street, Ricbnifntwrrth. 

High L^dgc, Mitdcnludl {Suffolk), Hint iinpkttictiis 
from* 37,4* 

Hitchin (Herts.), dim implements from, 31, -15 

Hoemcs. Prof., on the chronology of the £sir and 
llnJktait Periods, 158. 159. 

Hi-llur, WencCBliulS, engravings by, of ground plans 
or destroyed City churches, 6. 

Hupkmson, H L., uit properties twlonging to die 
Mr.reliant Taylors' Company, 2, 3, 6, 7. 

Hujjij, Rev. Tkotaas. account of Austin friari, 
London, 10. 

' I tun,in rvmains; RsUstatt (Austria), t6i; Hal- 
Tjirsl?n iMahal, 135-7 : ' a Coite dc SL nrei.tde 

ijersey), 71>, 8®, 83, Rmtlridgc Kml Luton 
iDcds.), 67, 68. 

Hungerford, Sit Writer, chambvrWn to (Jueen 
I’hilipivt i-f Denmark, lively oi' 170, 176. >77: 
psynient to, 172* *83, >86 

I 

Ickleford t Herts A flint implements from, 31, 32, 

Implements: 4iv Flint, Ncolilhtc, f^ilaeoltihk,Stone. 

Ingham, Sir Oliver, London msmtsou of, 3, 4 , Uittlb 

and efSgy ol\ 3, 

Ingham 1 Norfolk), tomb and effigy of Si' Oliver 
Ingham, 3, 

Ingot, iron, HallstuU (Austria!, >53- 

Intiocent 111 , pope, hull of, fa. 

Isiieripliuivst <m doorway of the old Westminster 
Prison, 17, 18; o» leaden pipe of ronduil-htiid, 
Queen Street, London, 23- 
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Iron objects: art« or use, HaAstalt (Austria;, 149, 
t,y>; cells. Hall start. 14ft 150; daggers, JJall- 
siau, 146-8; girdle-hooks, portions of, HadUtatl, 
153; ingot, HalUfcUt, 153; knife, CN'icent- 
-di.ipod, Fla I) start, 150; palstaves, HalbuiU, 150; 
spear-head, l lallsiau, 149, 150 ; -words, Hatl- 
aa«. 147, «*8. 

Ivor | IW.ks.j. Hint implr-ment from, 36, 

Ivory pommel of sword, Hal 1 st alt (Austria), 148-50. 

Ivry, near Paris, flint implement* from, 47. 

J 

Jrunes. Rev. E. O., work, in Jersey, 75. 

J ars : Bronze Age, from Hsl-Tamen I Malts), J 37 . 
J39, 1411; nentilhic, Hal-Tarxien, 144. 

Jcnldnson, Mr-., excavation work in Jersey, 75. 

Jersey t sre i..i Cottc dc St . Rrebde. 

Jcrvaulx | Yorks,), mon astir arrangements at, t£>a, 
* 97 . 198, 

Jerusalem, king of. 133. 134, rati. 

John II, king of France, visit hi London, 119, 135; 
death of, 126; 

Jones, Inigo, hall designed by, 7. 

Jones, Richard, the late, collection of flint imple¬ 
ments, 37. 

K 

Keith, Dr. A., 75, &3 n-; on human skull found at 
La Cone dc St, Rreiadc (Jersey), S3. 

Kemp, R,. account of Aldgate Ward, London, 12. 

Kenswurtli (Beds.I, palaeolithic implements found at, 
49 

Kent; sv Canterbury, Copioii-in-PrcsJon, Crayfurd, 
North Cray, North fleet. Swaiiscouibe, 

J\ingsfofd, C. L.: The Feast of the Fiw- Kings, 
119 26; on the Grey Friars of London, ifi. 

Ritel un-mlddcns. Danish, 27. 

KiUttrdige, T. B., excavation work in Jersey, 75 

Kk-in-Gkift (Sty-rial, bronze bucket from, tGi; 
bronzes with wheel-designs. 161, 

Kl' in-Zollntg (Silesia), bronze bucket from, tfir. 

Knives' Hint, from Hai-Tarxlen I Malta), 133, 143; 
iron, crtacenbiibsped, l lalb-tau (Austria), 150. 

L 

1-n Rouflja Ronneval (La ChapcTic-aiix-Saintsl, flint 
implements from, 107, toS. 

L« Cotta dc St. Bnbufc (Jersey), The site, fauna, and 
industry of, 75-118; animal remains, 78, 83-fr, 
113. 114* 118-18; hones, 78, 80, 82-8, 104. 106, 
111, 114,116-18; broken implements 100, 105; 
cave, excavation of, 76 ff,; chronological in¬ 
ferences. 118; classification of implements, 69 IT.; 


corns, 106. i&j; emf>r, tff /wing, 95, 97. [17; 
discoid j I pieces, 98, 103. 107, to8; dwarf Imple- 
meats, 98. 104, 105; fnuna. 83; flakes and Make 
implement9, 69-107. 114. 115-17 ; flint imple¬ 
ments, 77-80, 85-118; hamnjcr-itimes, 80, 109; 
hearth, remains of, 77, 805, 113; human 

deposit, 78-80, Sh, to 6 , 112 ; human re¬ 
mains, ;9, 83: toptemenlffenjus hed. 77 fL: 

- synthetic suntan, 113: industry in Hint and 
other slone. 88-m ; patina, 117 . pebble* 106- 
u ; 1 pointa’. 80, 93, 94. 96, 107, ioS, 116, tjfl; 
ixstindtr- 109, 113; scraper* roo. 101, t^p, 
109-11 ; .-knll, human, 83; stone implements. 
89, 109-11, tftrntigMipIty, 85, too, 105. 1:1-18; 
'tortoise* cone, 96, toj, to8„ 

L.-I ( one dc St- Ourn (Jersey-), Moisten nil fnduitry 
of, 95 

La Madeleine, culture of, 37. 

Lancashire: irr Furness. 

I.ankcstcr, Sir Ray, collection 1 flint imp!: n r015,31., 
Lit Quinn (Chnrcnte), M oustefian bone implement* 
from, 33 . 

Loa (licds.i, valley of the, 62, 63,66; section lie tween 
Cuddiitgton and Round Green. 64 
l.cakc, John, survey by, showing ground plans of 
destroyed City churches, 6, 

’ Lctlo, It.cr di:123 124, J 3 &, 

Lot-. W. C. t plan of the Bite and surroundings of 
Westminster belfry, 16. 

Lee-cm-Solent (Hants), flint Implements from. 47- 
Lc Moustier 1 Dordogne, France): site and industry, 
75-118: type yf implement.-, 28-34, 37-9, 42, 
44 . 45 77-80. B5-U8. 

l.e- Ml mis Grantee (Jersey), do! men .H, 1 u»n. 
l.otbaby. W. It.. :20; m-. tlu belih ol W< stmEnster 
Abbey, 14, tj. 

Lcvail 1113-Penet, near Faris, flint implen 11 tit from, 
3 *- 

i.evrnituek Great )Herts.), p*Ia«i1ilhie implement* 
from, 52. 

l^we* Priory (Susses), monastic armtigement* M, 
197, 303 . 

Lkge (fklgiumi, flint implcmenti from, 30, 31. 
Liiigu:'od, K. I ,. flint implement fonnd by, 43. 

Lisk, Dame Anne, payments to, for services to 
Queen Philippa nf Denmark, 172, 186. 

Loxpox; 

Aldgaie Crypt: see betaw tinder Medieval remurnft. 

AuBtin Friars, convent of, 7; old houses recently 
destroyed in, 9. to. See alsa btlm »mirr 
Medieval rernains- 

Dasing Lane, 6. 

Dell Tavern and Bell Yard, Corn lull, 12, 13. 
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London {rottitm*->/): 

Bi&hopsgau Sire* I, j. 

Bbickf ricira; s#v Mow tmdcr Medieval few a in a. 

*■ Brail<airct'l ‘ iTlircadncvdtc Sired I, 3. 

Broad Street, 3. 

Brunswick Court mow Qwxn Square Place!, rg 

CKapd Srncci, conduit-head in, ift, (9. 

Cl iris t ’s Hospital water-system of, 19, 23, 25. 

Church twine. 12a. 

' Coldl t arbourmansion or, 122. 

Corbet Court, Coniliill, 12. 

ComJiiil, 3. 4. is. 13. 

Ftnchurch Street, ro; old bouses destroyed in. H* 

Forster Lane, 7, 

Gerard's Hall. Basing Lane, 12 

Orate-?!lurch Street; nv under Medieval 

remains. 

Great Fire, 2, 4, ( 5 . 14, 

Keiinington, 4. 

LestteshflllStreet, 4, to; Old houses destroyed in, 1 i. 

Medieval teiunm= in Loudon, Recent Di-tCoverks 
of, 1 a6. 

Abigail,- Crypt, aometimei called the Chapel of 
St. Michael, 10-12. 

A iilyr.tr Pul lip, 

Black friars, rrmam» of Dominican priory at, 
13-14 ; dorter, 14 ; gutat-hou^e and hall, 14 , 
priory church and precinct, 14 ; skt-idt-pUn of 
building and adjoining streets 13, M; hlr pnve- 
menl, 14 ; walls, 14. 

Von (hut-head, Queen Square, demolition of, 
18-20 ; Ap«?rturv 3 . 23, 24. 26 ; archei, stone, 21 ; 
barrel vault, 31 , 34, 36. brickwork, J46 i 

chambers, brick, 34-6; channels, brick and 
stone, 23. 26; chimney, 21, ; conduit merged 

in garden, of a Georgian house, 19-21; 1 Devil's 
Conduit", 2i ; drains, 23,35: Jbimdatums, 33 \ 
history of the original waler-systern, iS If,; in. 
scrip lion. 33: material «1, 24: passage leading 
to, 19 23 . 24, 26; paving tiles, as; pipes, lead, 
22-4 • plan showing position of conduit chamber, 
t8; platform, 21 ; reservoir. 19 so; site m 
Rocque's map, 19; steps to reservoir, 21,24; 
tank. 3aMi; trap-door leading to conduit-head, 
2*4,31; vaulting. 2 i t 23,24,26; vciilibuing-shaft, 
KI, 22 ; Walls, 22 5; wells and springs hi the 
neighbourhood, 23-6; window, aa. 

1 lulcb Church, Austin Friars. 7 10; aisles, 7; 
areht s, 7-9; b*>^ 95 butUi^es. 7, 8: con- 
% virtual buildings. 9; destruction by lire, and 
rest01.1 lion. 7; doorway, 9. excavations, 7 to; 
foundation*, 7, 8 . rawomy, 7; nave of the con¬ 
vent church of Austin Friars gran tod to die 


London {twhtaied)■ 

Dutcli nation in London, 7 , objects fountl in 
excavation, 9: plan and south elevatkm, 8; 
porch, 9; walls, 1, 9; windows and window 
traeety, 7, 9, 

Gracednifch Street, vaulted chamber wc-t if, 
ta» * 3 * 

Merchant Tayloia Mall, Threiltlneedle Street, 
t-7; arches, t, a, 8; archway, 4: bachelors' 
chandler, 5 , buttery, 6 ; buttresses, r ; chapel, 
4-6 ; chapd chamber, 6 , clearstory window a ; 
court-room, 5. t ; court-yard. 5 ; crypt, a, 5 6 ; 
lireplace, 4 ; floor, t; foundation?. t t 8; garden, 
5; king’* chamber, 5,6 ; kitchen, 2 , 4, 6 ; kitchen 
roof, 4 : oriel window, 3,5: pantry, 6 : recess, 3 ; 
Roman remains, r; site, t-77 w.dis, r, 4, 5: 
windows, 1, 3, 5. rife aiso Merchant Taylors' 
Company. 

Westminster belfry. 14-18, 

Merchant Tflyiora’ Hall: $rf obov* Httdtr Medieval 
remains. 

New Palace Yard. Westminster, dock lower at. 15. 
Quakers" Tavern, Thieving Lane, ig. 

Queen Square, Conduit- 1 lead of: set aboi* nm/fr 
Medieval remains. 

Red Lion loo, 6. 

Royal .Exchange: pain Lug of the Teas! , I tin- Five 
Kings 119 
St. Bcivtt Fink, 3. 5- 
St, Edmund, medieval parish church of, 

Si- Katherine and St. Michael, 12. 

SL Katherine Ciee, ic 

St. Leonard',-., Fn^cr Latu, trace* oi foundations 
of, 14, 

St. Martin in tin Vintry, 12a, 

Si- Marlin Outwlch, 3, 5. 

St MartiuVk'-Giaiu!, rcrviu excavations on site 
of, 14, 

St. Michael's, Aidgale, 10, it, 

St. Michael's, L'omhill, ta, 13, 

St. Paul's Cat bed r:il, 4 > the bell ‘Great Tom ’, 
*5 w - 

St. Peter's, Com hi It, 3. 

Savoy Palace, 126. 

Smiihtidd, hniimunn-m in, 135 
Sun Court, Vomhill, 6. 

THillourehaile3, 5, 

Thames Street, 132. 

Tliroadncedlc Street, 1-7. 

Three Cranes Lane, 123. 

Vint no's 1 Mall, 122. 

Vintry, taa. 

Water Lam-, lllackli Lars, 13. 
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Lxtiikin . 

Weigh Home Van I, 6. 

Westminster Abbey: Chamberlain’* roll, tat; 
dminfdl-9, I20, 121, 124: i.tfar Vig* r, X3A [21 ; 
mu n ms tic arrangements at; 196. 197, 403 

Westminster belfry: six ubw» mtder Medieval 
remains. 

Westminster Guild 1111 It, 17. 

Westminster Sessions House, id, 17; doorway 
with inscription, 17, 18. 

While Conduit, tin . 18, 23, 
ai.no British Museum. 

London County Coum.il. a.),, 26. 

Luveitey, William, treasurer oj (JbeuiJ Philippa. of 
LV'iimark, . lr.ru jn.rit* of, relating to the queen’s 
marriage, 168, 172, 185- 7 ; livery of, t*o, 177. 
Lubbock. Sir John : v* Avolmry, Bartm, 

Lubbock, Dr. Montagu, 145 

Lyelt, Angus., flint implement Ibnmi by. 42 «. 

M 

Maitland, Will Lam, on Westminster t" Jfry, 15 - 
Mai me? In my, monk of, chronicle by, 123, 124. 

Malta: sr/ IfnFSaflfcm, [■I»l-Tflrrftn. 

Mai Use sanctuaries, 138, 130, Set irfco under Hal- 
Tarxien. 

Mann, Ernest A., on a con chi It-head In Chapd 
Street, London, 19, 

Maretl, ! 1 . It.: the Site, Fatihs, and Industry of La 
Code <Je St Ilnimlc, Jersey, 75-118. 

Margmn Abbey (Glamorgan ), hit mastic juTaiigcnicuts 
at, 197. 

Markyate Street | Herts.), paki -ltiliic implement 
from, S3. 

Mnt tin. Dr, U„ cxeavntiuna at La Quinn. 68. 

Mason, C S., a6. 

Medieval remains: w nntLr l.,<udim, 

Mrgalithic leiupk, Ihtl-Tarsi .fit iMflhi". 127 44 
Merer 1 s' Company hall, London, 7. 

Merchant Taylors’ Company (Guild ..t I tatemity 1 
St John the Baptist of L 'a don I, 1-7; chapel 
appropriated In use of tile Guild, 4, 5, deed* of] 
2 -6; " Memorial or Lcdgi-f Bookc 1 , 3 ; minute- 
l»ook> of the Court of Assistant*, 6; properties* 
2. 3, 6; * Treasury Account', 6, 

Middlesex; «* Acton, Sytm, Wot i 'myiurij 
Yiewsley. 

Mixic* Hitt, Luton (Bed-), animal remain? and 
pabmlilhic implements at, 67. 

Monaco Congress, 158, 159, td) 

Mcntceau• 1,1 amit (C 61 v-d‘Or, Franco), brnnat- bucket 
from ha 1 row, 160, 1*1. 


M riRteliiiH, 1W., on the chronology mid antiquities 

o! the Hmnxe Age, 138—6.** 

M'>ntwnts4vS'Amiens (France), Momtemn m»pb> 
munis from, 30, 33. 4 - 1 . 88. 9 s . 97 * 

Monuments: neolithic temple, Malta, 07 44; to ml* 
mid effigy of Sir Olivet Ingham. Ingham church 

I Norfolk); 3. 

Moustcmi) site and industry: see La Cotu: tie Si. 
Bretadc. 

N 

Nail-pick, with spiral stem, f I.dtatelt (Austria), 154. 
Nails, bronze, |Ldiatalt (Austriaj. 156. 

Nash, Edward, 

Nrath Abbey iGlimrvgjii I, monastic arraiiginumla 
at. >97- 

Nn’klsc« t various, Hnl-Tsrrieii 1 Malta), 137, 
Nuotithic: stnphotas. Hat-Tarxiciif Malta), 144 ; bone 
In .res s find binwrfiers, Hai-Turrien, 143; Pxwlt, 
Hat-Tni'xlell, 144 ; cells, *v bf&ne, implement^ 
RmrmiGo*ti, Luton I Beds, 1.64; jar, Hfll-Tsrsicn, 
144 , pottery, Hsl-Tarxien, 133,143. 144 ; temple, 
Hal-Tansjen, 127-44 I -- « Hal-Tarxicn ); vitkgi- 
IfahSatiictii (Maltm, 127, 142, 143. 

Ni.i lithir Celt, Origin of the, a? 48. flake rmplcrm nts, 
40, Ji, 44 I hirroLaxes, 27. 31 4, 36. 41 ; ovate 
imptaitnte, 3a, 33 ; patinntion, 46, 47; ‘ [mint* 
i», 31, 33,39, L |a; polished celts, 28,45; pre- 
historic flint-workers, att: side-scrape re, 29-33, 
41,44 ; transition forms. 37, Periods: Aung tine. 
38.33, 4a ifo 14 ; Cave, *7,28,32-4,45.48; Drift, 
32, 34.41.43, 4 6 - 47: t-« Mousder, 28 3+. 37-9. 

42, 44,45: St. Adiuul. 2g. 34, 46.47, Specimens 
from 1 Cissbwry (Sussex.). 28, 43. 45 8; C'lpton- 

■ in-T'j-i ston. !■'jvtTMli.nu fRmil, 1(8,37 • Du abridge 
|Hants); 38,37; GrimGraves |Norfolk), 28. 
35 4 ‘ : lilldiin (Hefts.). 31. 45; [ekUford 

I I Ierts.k 31,32. la: Ah.,nailer tDordogsic, France), 

3°t 3»- 33 - 34 f 37 * 3 s : North Cray |Kenll, 42, 43, 
Santoii (Norfolk), 41 ; Souihmnpivn (Hauls,1, 47, 
48, 1 Bucks- f, 57, 38, 39, 45 ; Tltailtes. AX 

Tilbury^ 1. ((,36;WertinglNorfoUs 1,4^.43, 
Vkwsiey, itvar Weil Lbavl- n (Middx.), 36,37. 

Net ley Abbey ilLiiit*), Wh mastic srnuigcmenb at. 
19a. 

dVr-rdim, John, .in Wtsinunstrr helfrj', 15, 

Norfolk : < * C.*£tlc Acre, Grime's Grave*, Ingham, 
Santoit, i'hctJbrtij Wcrf’mg, WchC Tofts. 
Norman, I’hdip: Kvcent (ligcovene^ of Medieval 
Remains In London* i-ob. 

Ninth Cray (Kent), celt-1 ike implement from, 42, 

43. 44- 

Northlhtrt iKrnU, tlmr implements from, 44,96,9;, 
108J 
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Oxford: Pitt Kivrrs Muslim, of palaeo¬ 

lithic implements, 103, 

Oxfordshire : a j Broughton. 

P 

Painting: Feast of the Five Kings, 119, 

Palaeolithic Age : man, 65 , 67 ; pond, Round Green. 
Luton (Beds.11 64-8, 63 . 

Palaeolithic floor near Caddblgton ([Sods. and ] Icrtsd. 
49-74. See also under Gatlde&drn Row and 
Round Green. 

Palaeolithic implements: BediuonJ, Abbots Langley 
(Herts.,l, 50; Cadduigton (Beds, and Jlcrta.), 
53, 57; GadUesden Row (Herts.), 50-03; Gade 
(lIarts.), vaJley of the, 50; Kehswoftb I lb -Ja. i, 
49, Leverstocl; Green (liens,), 53, Mariyale 
Street (Herts.), 53; Mixers Hili, Luton I Beds, I, 
67; RmnHdge End, Luton (Beds. 1,67, 68; Round 
Green, Luton (Beds.), 57,63,67, 68 74 ; Warren 
Kill 1 Suffolk h 47. 

Palstaves, iron, HeUkUlt (Austria^ 150. 

Parker, J. fi, on the conduit-hod, <}uctn Square, 
London, 20, 

Peake, Dr. E. A,, excavations by, *8. 

Pendant-.; hrenze, HalJstall (Austria), fjo, 151, 
store, HaJ-Tsrxicn (Malta), 137, 143, 

Peraunt, John, serjeniit of iirms, payment to, for 
services to 'Juwn Philippa of Denmark, 172 

Peter do Lttsignuij, kipg of Cyprus, banquet in Loudon 
to, 119, 130, 133-6. 

Philippa, Princess (daughter 01 Henry IV), wife of 
Eric, king of Denmark. Norway, ant! Sweden, 
wardrobe accounts of the trousseaux of, r6j-88: 
arm a. royal, embroidered and engraved. 167,173, 
173,185. 187,18S; arras, 16™, 183, iS6t" attaby * t 
163, 175, 184; beaver, 163, 175: beds and Led 
hangings, 16G, 167, 170, 17a, 181, iSsr, 185; 
blankets. 183; bouts. 165, 166, 176, 1S2, 185; 
Ludcram, 166, 167, 180-3; cups, 165, 175; 

carriage (airrm *t whtri), 167. 168, i8», ite; 
dmpkLs silk, 163, 181 ; clerks, liveries of, 170, 
177; cloth, 165-7, 17^83; cloth uf 

Cyprus, 164-7. 1*9-71. H4- > J8> » 8 >- 4 : 

1 doth <tfrsljtie167,183; iroftctt, 169, iBa, <84; 
coverlet/,, 166, .81, 182, ' covert our167, *85; 
Curwin^ 166, 167, (6y, ifla, t&t; cushions, 166, 
167. 183, 184, 185 ; Dartbh ofliriab* and retinue, 
limk-s «»f, 171, 180, 163; dorms, i 6 g. 180; 
dresses, 164, 165, 174, 175; embroidery, 164-7, 
171 4, 180. 186; irrniifH:, 164, 165, 174, 175, .79, 
[04; fool-gear, rbj. r66. 176, 18a. 185 ; furs. 
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164-f. p 174-6, 178; fustians, 166, 167, 170, 180, 
180-4 ; gold embroidery, 164, 167, t6g, 174. 175; 
gowns, 164 174 175 i hoad-genr. 165, 175; 
hoods, 165, J70, 175, 177, 178, 179; knights, 
liveries of. 170, 171, 177: laces, 167. 181 : ladies- 
in .wailing, Ifatries of. J70. 176; leather, 165-7. 
176; liveries, 170. 171, 173, 176 ft; m a ink s, 
164-6, 174, 175, 178: mattresses. 166, 184; 
id never, 164-6. 170, 174-6, 178-0, 183, 184; 
minstrels, ] retry of, 170, 177 : miscellaneous 
articles, 167-9, 165-5; pearls. 164, 165, [74; 
portmanteaus ifio, 182 'piumetum’or ‘ piiiaans’, 
j 66, 17ft. J8a, 185: queen's cliapel, silver plak- 
uiJ , 1 moments for, 168, 169, 188; queen’s gats 
meuts, 164 7, 174 IV,; quet-n's -hip, hanging, for, 
170, iSci. 181, 186; ■ tneamalir- ’, 169, 183-4; 
retinue. IIverb:*->f, 1711,171, 1768"., ribbon, 167, 
iBj ; saddles, with gill JutTWSS ami bitv, tftj, 168, 
1%; ^.aiin, 164, 167, 174, 184, 185. sheets, <6^ 
iBo, (8t; alums, 166, 176; silk, 165-7, 180-3-, 
rilvw pjfetc, 168, (69, (87, 188; slireves, 164, 165, 
175; spangs, silver-gill, 165, 181, 185; stock, 
>65; sujKrrnmicfi, 164, 165. 174, tapestry, 166, 
i*7, 185, nprts 1 , 166, 167, T02, [84, 185; 
tartarin, 165, 166, 169, t 75, i0o, tBa, [85; tester, 
166, tf>7 ( 185- trains, 165, 174 ; travelling drfcis, 
165. f-j; tncjcrsts, 169, i8c=; tunics, 164, 105. 
>7 If i?S: velvet, 164. 165, r 74, 184 ; wages 
relating to the marriage, i ;s. 185-7* wedding 
dress, 164, T74; ‘ wesivair, 167, i8r. 183, 184: 
Worsted, 170, 181 3. 

Philippa, queen of Edward III, 124. 125. 

Picard, Arnold, 121, 

Picard, Henry. vtmn< rand mayor of London, banquet 
to Edward !U and (urtign kings by, 119-26; 

Will Ilf, E 32 . 

Picard, John. ' harbor 121. 

Picard, Joyce le, Oil. 

Pi card Margaret. 119, raa. 

Picard, t'clcr 1i-, lai. 

Picard, Rkhartl, sheriff etf Loudon (1260-1), 121, 

Pigs, figures of Hul-Tanricu l Malta I 133, 1 *4, 1 gj 

Pins, bftiMCC, 1 JalUtott (Auatr 11. '^[ -6, ibti. 

Pits: Butonflelti's, G'nddesdeit Row 11 k-rts. i, + y, 50, 
5) ; Clwltury (Sow- 28 Grime's Grave* 
(Nori’»|ki, 28, 39, 4 15 ■ 45; Miitieiv Hill, Luton 
tikdft,). 67; Ni.itli Cray (Kern), 42. 43; Ram 
rsdgt Eltd, Luton (ihids,}, 67; Round Gf»;cn 
Litton 1 DetbwJ, 64, 63, 67. 

Pilt-Riws, Cmm-rat, the lute, excavAtion of Ctssbttty 
flint-mi 46. 

Plaques, silveTj HaJ*Tamten (Mallal, 141, 

l^brtea, bronze, I laJIstatt (Austrb|, 150, 150, 157. 
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2t.| 

Ple&acenc Age* speck* <>f the, round it La Cbtte dc 
St. linstock. J er»y. 85* 

Pommel of swotil, ivory,, HaJtotatt {Austral, 14)1-30. 

Pottery : Uroittc Age, HitLTarxien i Malta), 133, 137, 
ijy; Early trojt Age, llaltoiati (Austria i, 157, 
efto; neolithic, HsJ Tarxitm, 133. 143, *44; 
Punic* Hat-Tars ten, >34; Reman. Gaddwden 
How (Herts.), 35 , Round Green, Luton (Beds.), 
* 4 - 

Prehistoric Society ot East Anglia, excavations for, 
37 *- 

Pultencry, Sir John dc, wiJI of, 133, 

Punic pntaherda, Hil'Tinsn (Malta). 134, 

G 

Quirke* Mr,, on the conduit-head. Queen Square, 
London, 34* 

R 

Ram ridge End, LuIoil I Beds.): luiitui, s'ettiaitts, 67, 
6S ; palaeolithic Implements* 07. 6ti 

Ram saner, Georg, exploration of the Early J run 
Age cemetery aL HaJlstaii (Austria) by, 143 ; 
uupublished journal of excavation** * j^ti* 163, 

Head. Sir C Hercules, 73; on u collection of 
aikiiquitit- from tin' Early iron Age cemetery 
of Hallstati (AtsMii.ii, 145-38. 

Reader* Fr-meit W* f 1* 26, 

Heading, John dr, monk uf Westmiiuikr. ehronidt 
of, iso, 124. 

Reilly, Charles, pUn of the [Hitch Church, Austin 
Friars., London, 7, ft. 

Rdneekc, on the diron. .logy of the Mftllstait Period, 
> 59 - 

Rhodes. earthquake a( (1364), 133, 

Hkc, Garraway, collection uf flint implements, 36. 

Richard of York fr. 1405), Every of, 177: payment to. 
for services to Queen Philippa of Denmark^ 173, 
IBS- 

Rickmans worth | Herts). Him implements from, 47. 

Riley* W. E., 56, 

Kings; amber. Haitian lAustriat, 157: Iirnna, 
Hallstatt. 154. 156, 15ft. t6o. 

Robinson. Dr. Annitage, jao, ist. 

Roman remains; Gaddcxdcn Row (Hefts.), 33; 
Graced lurch Street, London, 12 ; Round C<m 11, 
Luton 1 Herds,). 64; llin aduetdle Sue*:!, 
London, t. 

Hound Green, Luton (Ueds.). potocojUIttc llwt ui, 
fet-74; animal re mains. 67 ; brick earth, te, 64* 
66; brickyard, 63* 64 7; conjoined Hakes, 70; 
con totte d drift, 65, 66, 68* 6y, Him impU’iu tills, 


64 : geo)fj0, fia-6; i11apr.fdLitfief.63: su’otiihk 
implertienf> ( fj4 ; palaeolithic impleiruimx, 57, 65- 
74 ; pit, 64, 65, fvy; pond uf tile Palaeolithic 
Age, 64 -6, 68; Rottiah rcm.iiiu*, 64, 

Row, Presently flint impU'ttitnts lotimi by, 47. 

Royal Scan ty, grant by, IW excavation work at l*a 
Couedc St. Urdiutc, Jersey, 79, 

S 

Sacfcen. E. vosi. on aiunjuilies from I i album Au&ti ia), 
146. 148, 150-a, t>4, 156, 157, 160. 

Sadie;, l'red., collection of flint implements; 31. 

St. Adieu I Amiens (Kraiicd, Qint: implcmctua from, 
47 - 

St. .VehenJ type of iitrpli-meiiL!:, 37, 34, 46. 47. 96, .47 

St Agatha's Abbey (Yorks.), numaxlk iurrarigeaiwnU 
ui, ry8. 

Si* Walburge. Llt gr 1 ndgium), flint implements faun* 
34 * 

San ton l Norfolk I, Hint implement fn:in, 4-. 

Sat lion Downtaun (Suffolk), flint implements from* 37, 

Schmidt, R fi„ on lie M..us.?.-H*.is type of smplt- 

riimitH. 3;. 4;; 

Scotland* king of: siv Lhirid II. 

S.-rnpm. La Coue rk St. Rrdndc ijer^y), w*i, mi, 
[07, tot?- r 1, 

Scrape ■>! Mashtim, Henry* Lord, livery of t 77; 
payment to, for service's to Queen Philippa of 
Deimutric, 17^. 185- 

Sculpture: clay jars, I [al-Tttrxicn 1 Malta|, 137; 
fragments of mrgtikthk huiiiitogu carved in 
Maltese building stones, H nl-Tmxien, 14a; leg- 
hones of birds, Hal-1 nrxien. Q47 ; ornamented 
:roughs, Hai'Tarxicn. [33; slab* will: symbolical 
Objects, Hnl-Tarxit-n. I46 ; statue and statuettes, 
Hal-Tan iati 133, 138, 142. 

SliutlJeivorth, C. It., 304. 

Silvei platpmsy Hal-Tartdeji (Malta). 141. 

Simon of Sudbury, bishop uf London, graul In. 4. 

51 op«. ucar KalU/ iPolaJiJi, bfruxe buikA from, 
j6i. 

Smith, Regimild A., 75, IMJjj,, tfsn,. Notes 

and chronology oi a collect ion of sutiquitir-. 
Ouin the Early Irott x\gr centdoy, of f Fill malt 
IA 11*1 rial, 158-66; Origin of tile Neolithic Cdl. 
37-4B. 

Smith, WonhEngbm G,: Nh.u , *m (lit: [ J n!acfjliihic 
I bnir near Catldingttjii (Hcrti, and Ikdc-i, 49- 
74 - 

Syeii-ie jerbiabe. v sea vat ion work liv l In 7 nt La 
CotU de St* lire!ruk, 75, 70, 77, 7^; dim imptc- 
tttenta in mow.-um of, 83 «„ lift. 
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Skill as, Prof, w J„ 77 , %flgw., 86 rojft., 

Il6ff., i rfi tt, 

Somrrsurl: s.v Clcevr. 

ScitntiH* valley. Mini bnplentcflJi frnm Mir, 34. 44. 

Strtdhamjrti-jjt fHntUsj, ftini impk-nmnr from, j 7. 48. 

imn, thllsc.t! (Austria), 140, 1511. 
Spheres, bronze, fnnm-.l of two baridi-, H,ill*cm 
(Ah slrin 1, 150, 

Spindle-wlmrl, grey ware, Ffaljstalt lAiitfrinl, 157. 
Stanley, Dean, on Westminster Miry, »b. 

Statues in neolithic ten'pic, HotTaraicn l Malta). *33, 
138. f-P- 

Stodic, Sir .fuhii, vintner, iss. 

Stone Age; mcgnlithic 11 itiim merit, Hat-Tilt rien 
tMalts), 137 -M- 

Stont- implements ; La Cette < U St. lirctade ([ ereey), 
Efo, tog 11. Sir afco Flint. Neolithic. Pnbteo- 
I i line. Scrapers. 

Stone objects: conical stout*. Mnl-Tarxien (Malta). 
141. 142: whetstone of grey slaty stone, HalTstatl 
( Augliia), 157. Set tiiso Sculpture. 

Stow. John, on n iMiiijiict to foreign kings in London 

I1363 4), 1 tp, 120, J22, ; on London .inti- 

ijuilics, 7, 11, ra, 15, 19; on the introduction of 
aitlc-iai lUlea, 167. 

Strother*, R, 4c J. Firming, excavation work in 

Jersey, 75. B&tu 

Stryj*:. JoHih on Loudon aittiquHies, 15, r$. 

Stud.-: bronze. UalMali (Austria). 136, 

Smite icy, William, «>n Wi : ini lister belfry, 15, 

Suffolk : .vt'E focdon, High i. n%., Satilnn Ikiwnlt.iTii, 
Warren Hill 

Surrey: sent Waveiley. Weybridjgje. 

Sus*e\; *<■ Clsibtiry, Ena! Dean, htwes. 
SwanscOrnbi; (Kent), flint implement;; from. 107. 
S'.vords ; bronze. Half suit (Austria). 160 ; iron, of 
Bronze Age type, from Halhtati (Austria), 147, 
* 4 »- 

Syitn {Midilx-h foundation of the Brigtilifie House of, 
164. 

T 

Tannluim {LttUkirch, WUrttemberg), bronze bucket 
from, 161. 

Taplow (Bucks.), flint Implements from, 37. 38 39. 
Tar*ifn fMalta): UaH’arsltn. 

Taylor, Chevalier, painting of the Feast of the Five 
Kings by, 119. 

Taylors ami Linen AmjflWreis, Fraternity <4, 3 
Fheiford |Norfolk*, dim implement!) front, 37. 

Tilbury (Essex), flint implement* from thcTh™we*ai, 
34. 3^ 

Toilet implement*. HnlUtntt (Austria), 154, 


Tranchet, Danish. 27. 

Tube of fiat wire, spiral. of bronze. HnlWiut i Austria), 

»5& 

TwrtWfs, pair of I Lilts tail ( Austria), 154. 

Twining, Mbs l^nuite, 19, 

U 

Urns, cinerary, Bronze Age, from HaKFarxfon 
(Malta). 135 9, 

V 

Valletta Museum (Malta), exhibition of objects dis¬ 
covered at I lal-Turxicn. 14+ 

Vnnnccls. family of, 9, 

Vansiunn. Cant, Arnold B-, ceil-like implement found 
by. 13. 

Vasea: Bronze Age. from HnfTarxicn (Malta), 13b, 
139, 140; bronze circular cover. Hallslatt 
(Austria). 151* 156. 

V’er (Herts. 1, valley oft be, 49: palaeolithic ifnpiernums 
from, 53; section of, 50. 51 

Vcrtue, George. 7. 

Vessels. Bronze Age. from ll.;1 Tarxicn (Malta], 133, 
»3 6 > *4°- 

Virnnj. Museum. (xploratiod of the Early Imn Age 
cemetery at Hall stall (Austria) on behalf of. 145 

Villanova Period, types of the, 158, t6y r 

Vintners' Company, 119. ivv. 

Votive ofiering*, 151. 

W 

Walcott, Rev, Mackenzie, on Westminster belfry. 16. 

Waldemur IV, king of lien mark, banquet in London 
to. 119, lao, 126. 

Wardrohf: accounts of the trousseau>: of Princess 
Philippa, wife of Eric, king of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden, 163-88. 

Warren Hill (Suffolk), palacolhhs from, 46. 

Water ton, Lady Katherine dc, payment to, for services 
to Queen Philippa of Denmark, 172, 166. 

Wat-’ich iCirniob), bronze bucket firom, 161. 

Wave 1 ley Abbey (Surrey), monastic arrangements it. 
197, 

VVaydot. son ctf King Krinsiul of Litlimma, 124, 126, 

Wet-ting (NorfoJk). (lint implement; from, 40, 43. 
aZse Grime’s Craves. 

Wells, \V. C., collection vf Hint implement*, 37, 

Wemmc, Thomas Molyngton, baron of, [rnymiuii i.i, 
for services to Queen Philippa of Denmark, i *2, 
186. 

We-vt Drayton (Middx.), libit implements from, 37. 

West Tofts 1 Norfolk), film implements, from, 37, 
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W<y bridge (Surrey), bronze trucks from, with movable 
bundle 161. 

Wheel-design in nmamentatinn, tfii. 

Whetstone of grey filmy sto m*. H n I Isnui t As: *t ria j, 15 7. 

Willi*. Prof., on prebend's house, of (1 corgi<i 11 period, 
at W orcestcr, ic«, aou. 

Wilson, Gin on j. M„ cxcavqtinrwi in garden of, nri 
site 01 Worcester Priory iWorc.l, 194. 204. 
Wiltshire: Fishenon. 

Wood word. Dr. A. Smith. 75, 86, 

Wuotlev, Ernest, 1 in, 7. 

Worccstet Priory iWorc. I, 160-204 ; howling alii-v, 
196: buttery, j 96; « Uncage, 196; diapt*I. 

203, 204; diopu r-house 189; (Imrth. 180: 
cloisters. iBy, 150; eonanon bouse, soft; convent 
kitebtti, *98; Iridet, 1S9: garden, 196 , gardiobe, 
n> 1 , general plan of the priory, 189 : htvciHuiy 
uf tn Life ajv,l dm pel stuff, 303,304: Lady dispel, 
acrj, 404 ; library, igr ; monastic prison. asi ; 
[wlfiur, 189, prebendsl house#, building and 
destruction >!, 194 *98, >99: presbytery, 104 ; 

nfa.ling of llie cathedral, ig8; St, Wutsian\ 

etypU fy+- Vtre, iSy; “.ng school, 203, *14; 
suhrpritr’s lodging tg6; suppression at thr 
Reformaibn, 193. 199; treasury, iyi, 196. 
the Dorter Range. 189^3114, aislf^, 197; 

alley*, fyo, 193, *9*< *99 i arches, igo, inf, 2*4, 

bartiery, 19S; barrel i .uiit, a»i, 201 ; bays, 
11/0, tgsk-6, IK*, eat! butiirHses, 195, 300; 
eh umbers, (93. 196, (99, 201-3 cubrdes, 191, 


rge; dark alley, 193, 194: 199; rfsrrk fTKim, 197. 
=04 . doorway's, 199-5, 200, 201, 003; drain' and 
drain pit, *97, 302 : entiranri-fi, 190-3. aoj ; fire¬ 
place, (95; (lourr, 19c, 193, f95, son; infirmary, 

189, 191, 194 203 ; infirmary ebapd and kitchen, 
igiiririfirmnrer's lodging,™#; lead. J93: measure- 
roenif, 189, 193; pilasters, too. 194, 195. aao: 
pillars, igi; recesses. 195, boo: remains. tSg, 

190, 194, >95. 300 «; reredortef, .189, 195-203; 
roofs, !&.i, 191, 193; shields.Ldiuik. 192; site. 1&9 
194, 107 ; staircase, iej + 195, 203 ; steps, 190, 

191, 193, 194 ; sub vaults. 169 91, 393-ft, 200-3; 
•fees, 191. 403; walk, 189-97. aoo-e: wiodows. 
101- 195. *01. 

Worcestursbire: s« Wureestcr Priory. 

Wulitau, bishop of Worcester, jnonaMic buildings 
e reeled. Uy, iflg, toit. 

Wylie. J . 11 /it>3«„ f 69 >t.. 173. 

Wyngaardr, Van den, view -l L-mdnii unci West- 
minster, 15. 

Y 

Yskeslec, John de, 3, 5 

Yirwsley, near West Drayton [ Middx, i. Hint imple¬ 
ment from, 3&, 37. 

Yorkshire: sra fountains. Jervauh: 


/ainmis, Professor T. 1 Ut Mal-Taraitm Neolithic 
Temple, Malta, 127-44. 
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